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Art. I—DOCTRINE OF THE HIGHER LAW. 


Tue late animated discussions of what is termed the ‘higher © 


law’ having partially subsided, there is now perhaps a favorable 
opportunity for a more calm consideration of the subject. 
During the intense excitement of controversy, the public mind 
is not always in a condition the best adapted to form a sound 
and settled judgment, respecting the merits of the case under 
discussion. 

The progress of the contest may have furnished ample mate- 
rials for an intelligent decision. But a less agitated state of 
feeling is needed, for a deliberate and judicious adjustment of 
the points in debate. The earnest contentions of advocates at 
the bar may prepare a case on trial, for a cool and impartial 
examination by the jury. When a cause has been ably pleaded 
before the public, they may be able to decide, whether the truth 
lies wholly with one of the parties, or whether a portion of it 
belongs toeach. Our present object is not agitation, but inquiry. 

In the ardent discussions on the ‘higher Jaw,’ there is reason 
to believe, that an important distinction has been kept too much 
out of sight ; the distinction between a refusal to obey a law, 
and violence offered to its execution, between non-obedience and 
forcible resistance. On one side, the writers or speakers adopt 
as a principle the apostolic injunction, that “ whosoever resisteth 
the power resisteth the ordinance of God ; expending their elo- 
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quence in depicting, in glowing colors, the enormity of forcible 
opposition to law ;—to human government sanctioned by divine 
authority. As they are silent on the point of obedience to laws 
believed to be contrary to the higher law of God ; their oppo- 
nents draw the inference, unwarrantably perhaps, that they 
mean to enjoin indiscriminate conformity to all the laws of the 
land, however unrighteous some of them may be. 

On the other hand, if some writers dwell exclusively on the 
duty of obeying God rather than man ; of refusing to aid in the 
execution of laws manifestly iniquitous ; the inference may be 
drawn, that they intend to countenance forcible resistance to 
the measures of government. In this way, Christian brethren, 
and even preachers of the gospel of peace, may be arrayed 
against each other, in determined conflict ; when in reality, 
there is no substantial difference in the opinions which they 
hold, on the subjects under discussion ; each believing that an 
unrighteous law is to be disobeyed, but not forcibly resisted. 
Yet jealousy and party animosity are roused, because each side 
thinks proper to lay out all its strength upon one only of the 
points under consideration, regardless of the misconstructions 
which may be expected to follow from its silence, with respect 
to the other point. On this subject, as well as on others, the 
pastors of churches need to be on their guard, lest they unde- 
signedly lead their hearers into dangerous error, by this one- 
sided mode of presenting even important truth. 

But there may be some who think that, so far as our duty is 
concerned, the distinction here made is groundless; that if a 
particular law ought not to be resisted, it ought to be obeyed ; 
and on the other hand, if it is not right to obey it, it is right to 
resist it. Now what saith the scripture respecting this? The 
apostle Paul, in the thirteenth chapter of his epistle to the 
Romans, has not only given us the fundamental principle of our 
obligations to civil government, but has stated distinctly the 
practical application of this principle. “Let every soul,” he 
says, “be subject to the higher powers ; for there is no power 
but of God ; the powers that be are ordained of God. hoso- 
ever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God.” “Ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath,” that 
is, for fear of punishment, “but also for conscience sake.” The 
apostle Peter is, if possible, still more explicit. ‘Submit your- 
selves to every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake; whether 
it be to the king as supreme, or unto governors, as unto them 
that are sent by him, for the punishment of evil doers, and for 

) the praise of them that do well. For so is the will of God.” 
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Yet the sacred volume abundantly declares, what is manifest 
even from the light of nature, that we are bound to obey God 
rather than man; the will of the infinitely wise and benevolent 
Ruler of the universe, rather than the will of a dependent and 
erring creature ; that if divine law conflicts with human law, 
the latter is to be treated as having no binding authority. This 
is evident from the very principle on which the apostles place 
our obligations to obedience, “ for so is the will of God.” That 
surely cannot be according to His will, which He himself has 
declared to be contrary to His will. The same apostle enjoins 
it upon children to “obey their parents in all things ; for this,” 
says he, “ is well pleasing to the Lord.” Yet does any one sup- 
pose that it is well pleasing to the Lord, that children should 
violate His own express commands, by lying or stealing, in obe- 
dience to the will of their parents? But the exception to the 
universality of our obligation to obey human laws, is not appli- 
cable to the prohibition of forcible resistance to government ; 
unless it can be shown, that God has required us to resist. It 
may be the duty of a man to disobey a particular law himself, 
when he cannot be justified in offering violence to prevent its 
execution by others. 

We have a signal instance of the divine approbation of diso- 
bedience to human authority, in the case of the three Jews in 
the court of Babylon, who refused to worship the golden image 
which Nebuchadnessar had set up. The decree, with its tre- 
mendous penalty, was delivered to them in person, from the 
throne itself. Their declaration of their purpose to disobey was 
equally distinct and resolute. “Be it known unto thee, O King, 
that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image 
which thou hast set up.” Of this intrepid resolve, the God of 
heaven manifested His approbation, in the astonishing miracle 
which He wrought for their deliverance. But this example of 
righteous disobedience, rising even to moral sublimity, furnishes 
no authority for active resistance to government. A parallel 
case is that of Daniel, exposed to the devouring fury of a den 
of lions, and rescued by divine interposition. Here also wa® 
disobedience without resistance. Daniel did not fight for his 
liberty. The God in whom he trusted delivered him. 

When the apostles Peter and John, soon after the day of 
Pentecost, were arraigned before the rulers of the Jews, and 
commanded “not to speak at all, nor teach, in the name of 
Jesus,” they answered, “ Whether it be right, in the sight of 
God, to hearken unto you, more than unto God, judge ye.” 
This was their justification for refusing to vy | injunctions con- 
trary to the declared will of God. But did they offer any vio- 
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lence to the constituted authorities of their nation? Not many 
days after, “ the high priest rose up, and all they that were with 
him, and were filled with indignation, and laid their hands on 
the apostles, and put them in the common prison. But the 
angel of the Lord by night opened the prison door, and brought 
them forth and said, Go stand and speak, in the tempie to the 
people, all the words of this life.” Here the angel of the Lord 
enjoins on the apostles direct disobedience to the injunctions of 
the high priest and his associates. But does he give them a com- 
mission to offer resistance to their rulers? The long and glori- 
ous train of martyrs, in early and later ages, forfeited their lives 
for obeying God rather than man. Bat did they claim a right 
to resist the power of those by whom they were ordered to 

) execution? Physical force ought never to be employed by 
individuals, against the measures of a regularly constituted and 
righteous government. 

The higher law, the law of heaven, is most commonly appealed 
to, in support of the right of disobedience to unrighteous authori- 
ty. But it has a much broader extent, in its application to the 
es duty of obedience. In such a government as ours, at 
east, the laws which are not opposed to the known will of God 
are far more numerous, than those which are. The cases in 
which the divine law requires obedience to human laws are 
many more, than those in which it enjoins or permits disobedi- 
ence. 

But how does it appear, that the Ruler of the universe adds 
the sanction of His infinite authority, to the government and 
laws of men? Why are human enactments called “ ordinances 
of God?” Why are we required to obey them, “not only for 
wrath, but for conscience sake ;’—*“ for the Lord’s sake ?” The 
argument on this point is simple and brief. A God of bound- 
less goodness seeks the welfare of His creatures. The best good 
of a community of men cannot be promoted, civil society can- 
not even exist, without some kind of government. The worst 
possible condition of a people is that of perfect anarchy ;—a 

@reedom from all restraint, except the merciless dictation of a 
mob, the most insufferable of all tyrannies. Natural reason and 
divine revelation concur, in showing the absolute necessity of 
human government, wherever any number of men have a resi- 
dence. It is therefore the will of the Creator, that in every 
nation under Heaven, there should be laws, and power to execute 
them. But as He has not, except in the case of the Jewish dis- 
—_ prescribed any particular form of government; He 

as left it to the people to determine this for themselves ; either 
by remaining under their present constitution, or altering it at 
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their pleasure, provided they do not admit into it any article or 
feature contrary to His known will. On this condition, they 
can choose between absolute and limited monarchy, hereditary 
and elective nobility, simple and confederated republicanism. 
The existing government, till itis overturned or changed, by the 
people of the state or nation, is that to which the sanction of 
divine authority is given ;—as the apostle expresses it, “the 

wers that be are ordained of God.” The constitution and 
aws of a country are called in scripture “ ordinances of man,” 
and also “ordinances of God ;”’—ordinances of man, as they are 
formed by the people, or their representatives ; ordinances of ° 
God, so far as they are in accordance with His will. If ina 
— constitution, an article is introduced which is known to 

contrary to the divine law, we are bound not to obey it, as it 
isnot an ordinance of God. But this does not invalidate the 
other parts of the instrument. One or more unjust laws enacted 
by the legislature of a state, does not nullify the whole code of 
its statutes. No human government is perfect. No one, prob- 
ably, is altogether free from injustice, in its structure and ordi- 
nances. If a single instance of wrong dissolves our obligations 
to obedience, all the governments of the world must lose their 
hold on the consciences of men. The duty of submission to 
the constitution and laws of the land does not cease, till they 
become so corrupt, in their whole structure and administration, 
as not to answer the purposes of a righteous government, and to 
justify a resort to revolution ; a revolution to be effected, under 
very peculiar circumstances, not by any minor portion of the 
community, but by the great body of the people. 

As private citizens are bound to obey those laws of the land 
which are not contrary to the will of God, so the ministers of 
justice are under a moral obligation to execute these laws; un- 
less they are entrusted with discretionary powers to dispense 
with their execution in particular cases. But they are bound to 
refuse to execute laws which are contrary to the higher law of 
God ; even though the refusal should involve the loss of their 
office. A man’s holding an appointment under human —_— 
ment does not release him from his obligations to the Ruler of 
the universe. But are we required to yield obedience to human 
authority in ali cases not contrary to the known will of God ? 
Not surely to authority which is merely assumed ; to that 
which has not been conferred according to the constitution of 
the country. A pretender to a crown to which he has no 
authorized title, has no valid claim to the allegiance of those 
whom he presumes to call his subjects. His assumption of 
power is not an ordinance of God, as it is not even an ordinance 
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of man. And if a man is a regularly constituted officer of the 

overnment, our obligation of obedience to him extends no 
farther than the power legally conferred onhim. The decisions 
of a justice of the peace are binding, within the limits of his 
appropriate jurisdiction ; but beyond this, they have no more 
authority, than the opinions of a private citizen. 

If human laws are to be sometimes obeyed, and sometimes 
disobeyed, it becomes an important question, who is to be the 
judge of the obligation to obedience in particular cases? Is 
each individual to determine this for himself, or is the govern- 
ment to decide for him? The inquiry may relate either to the 
accordance of a law with the will of God, to its meaning and 
constitutionality, or to its expediency. In the first case, each 
man is himself accountable to his Maker. The divine com- 
mands are laid upon individuals. The responsibility of judging 
what is right in the sight of God, in a case in which any one is 
called to act, cannot be thrown off upon others. “ Every one 
of us shall give account of himself to God.” To enable us to 
decide right, respecting the morality of a required action, it ma 
be very proper for us to seek for light, from those who are well 
informed on the subject; but the final decision must be our own. 
No one, whatever countenance he may have from legal author- 
ity, can be justified in doing that which he himself believes to 
be contrary to the will of God. Ina Christian country like 
ours, there is indeed presumptive evidence in favor of the recti- 
tude of the laws. But this evidence is not so infallible, as to 
render inquiry and decision, on the part of individuals, unneces- 


sary. 

To determine questions concerning the meaning and consti- 
tutionality of laws, is the province of the higher courts of judi- 
cature. On these points, their decisions ought to be received 
as final. What they declare to be law is law. 

If the inquiry be, whether a particular law is expedient, 
whether it conduces to the public good, this is to be determined 
by the legislature only. The very purpose for which the body 
is constituted, is to consult, and to decide by their vote, what laws 
will best promote the good of the community. This is the 
voice of the people, expressed by their representatives. Or if 
the inhabitants of a country choose to be governed by an abso- 
lute monarch, then he is the legislature, as well as judge. His 
published will is law. 

As the laws of a state or nation are made, or ought to be 
made, for the welfare of the whole community, or at least of a 
major portion of it; so the will of the majority, expressed by a 
majority of the legislature, is an “ordinance of man,” and as 
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such, is an “ordinance of God,” if not contrary to His known | 
will. If this is not law, then there is no law in the land. If 
every man is to judge for himself, what will best promote the 

ublic good, and to make this the rule of his conduct; then he , 
is his own legislature ; doing that which is right in his own | 
eyes; making and unmaking laws at his own pleasure. All 
obedience to any law but his own will is out of the question. 
All reverence for the law of the land is at an end. 

But is a man to be forbidden the right of private judgment, | 
with respect to the laws of his country. He has undoubtedly 
aright to his own opinion on the subject, provided he does not — 
make this the rule of his conduct. He has also a right to ez- 
press freely his opinions, to endeavor to bring others to coincide 
with him; and to use his influence to obtain a repeal or altera- 
tion of the laws which he thinks inexpedient. But till this is 
effected, he cannot be justified in withholding his obedience. 
The right of public discussion is not inconsistent with obliga- 
tions to obey. If the interest of the community requires that 
there should be laws, it equally requires that they should be 
obeyed. A fundamental principle of every free government, is 
avoluntary and conscientious submission to law. 

How far is an executive officer to follow his own judgment, 
in the discharge of his official duty? In doubtful cases, it does 
not belong to him to assume the prerogative of the judiciary, to 
decide what the law is; what is its true meaning. Nor is it his 
province to determine whether a particular law is expedient or 
not, and to act accordingly. This belongs tu the judgment and 
decision of the legislature. What they have enacted, he is ° 
bound to execute, whether, in his own opinion, it is or is not 
conducive to the public good. But whether a law which his 
office requires him to execute, is contrary to the known will of 
God, he must decide for himself. It is a question respecting his 
duty to his Maker. Neither the legislature nor the judiciary 
can assume his responsibility in this. 

In treating of the distinction between mere disobedience to 
law, and forcible resistance, we have already had occasion to 
advert to the danger of dwelling exclusively upon either of these, 
under the influence of party views and party feelings. A simi- 
lar danger results from confining an animated discussion either 
to obedience of Jaw, or to disobedience. One public speaker 
may expend all his high-wrought eloquence, in enforcing our 
obligations to obedience. By omitting to notice any exception, 
he may make the impression, upon some at least of his hearers, 
that they are bound to obey all the laws in the statute book, 
without making the inquiry whether any of them are contrary 
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to the law of God. Another, by confining his observations to 
\ the duty of disobeying the latter, may relax the feeling of obli- 
gation to obey those which are just and good. Another still 
may dwell at large on the right of private judgment, with re- 
spect to the rectitude or injustice of particular laws; while he 
omits to state, that our belief of their expediency is not to be the 
condition of our obedience. 
The question is often asked, shall we obey God or man; the 
, divine law, or human law? Answer, both; the divine law 
always, human law, when it is not in conflict with the divine; 
the latter because obedience to it is not only permitted but en- 
joined by the higher law of God. 
If the view which has now been taken of this subject is just, 
a solemn responsibility rests upon us, to be prepared to make a 
correct distinction between the cases in which obedience to 
human law is required by God, and those in which it is forbidden 
by Him. We may incur the divine displeasure by omitting to 
| obey righteous enactments, as well as by obeying those which 
are unrighteous. It will not be safe to follow implicitly the 
lead of any violent political party. We cannot throw off per- 
sonal responsibility, by yielding to the current of popular opin- 
ion. We must be ourselves accountable to God, for the manner 
in which we discharge our duties to civil government. 
Is not conscience a safe guide, in cases of difficulty and 
\ doubt? If we follow its dictates, shall we not be sure to go 
right? Is it not a law in our hearts, higher than the law of 
the land? When our conscience is itself right, the conduct 
which is conformed to it will undoubtedly be right. But the 
scriptures speak of an evil conscience, as well as of a good one; 
of one that is weak, as well as one that is enlightened. The 
conscience of the same individual may be at one time honest, 
at another time perverse. It may be under the influence of 
prejudice, of self-conceit, of party spirit, of corrupt propensi- 
ties. 
Conscience is that by which we distinguish between right 
( and wrong in our own case ;—with respect to our own feelings, 
gespeeen, and conduct. In nothing, perhaps, are we more 
iable to erroneous, partial decisions, than in what respects our- 
selves. Self-interest has a powerful influence over our moral 
judgments. Conscience includes two elements at least, con- 
sciousness, which is a notice of our own mental acts, and a 
comparison of these with some standard of right, as the law of 
God, impartial benevolence, or the principle of immutable rec- 
titude. To these there is frequently added, in customary use, 
certain emotions, as self-complacency or remorse, a feeling of 
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good or ill desert, an apprehension of danger. But the two 
essential elements are consciousness, and a reference to a 
standard of right. Now the decisions of conscience may be 
erroneous, in consequence of false views of this standard. He 
who makes his own inclinations the rule of right is almost sure 
to err in his moral judgments. What some persons call their | 
conscience is far from being, in all cases, an unerring standard 
of rectitude. If a civil or ecclesiastical ruler deems it his duty, 
in obedience to the canons of the Catholic church, to prohibit 
the reading of the scriptures by the people of his charge, his 
conscience is guided by a law which he places above the law of 
the Bible. Most governments forbid and punish perjury. But 
if a Romanist believes that his church, or its pontificial head, 
has authority from on high to set aside the obligation of an oath, 
he adjusts his conscience to a standard which he considers 
higher than the law of the land. 

But are not the decisions of conscience intuitive; and is not 
intuition infallible ? Can a man be deceived with respect to 
that which he knows to be right? To this we answer, con- 
science may be infallible in some cases, and not in all. Its 
prerogative is analogous to that of the intellect, which is given 
to enable us to decide between truth anderror. In some cases, 
its determinations are intuitive, immediate, and infallible. But 
in a far greater number of instances, a process of investigation 
is necessary ; and the conclusions which are reached may be 
merely probable. Those truths only are properly denominated 
intuitive which, like mathematical axioms, are immediately dis- 
cerned, are perfectly certain, and are acknowledged by all who 
have thought on them enough to understand the meaning of the 
terms in which they are expressed. Propositions concerning 
which any reasonable doubt can be raised, are not strictly in- 
tuitive. Intuitional philosophy and intuitional theology are 
becoming popular. But ni that passes current as such 
wants the character of certainty, which is necessary to give it 
a valid claim to the title which it assumes. Without some in- 
tuitive truths, there could be no reasoning at all; as they enter 
into the structure of every argument. But because these are 
immediately discerned, and universally acknowledged, it by no 
means follows that all other truths have this character. So is 
it with the dictates of conscience. Some of them are sponta- 
neous and indubitable. Others are the result of various reason- 
ings and influences ; and are far from being infallible. 

Are we not under a moral obligation to “have a conscience 
void of offense, both toward God, and toward men?” How 
can this result be effected by our efforts, unless we make con- 

VOL. XI. 22 
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science the standard of our conduct? Can we ever be justified 
in acting contrary to the decisions of our conscience? Cer- 
tainly not. Hence arises the momentous responsibility under 
which we are placed in relation to conscience. It is a double 
responsibility ; in the first place, to do all in our power to main- 
tain a good conscience, and then to see that it is made invaria- 
bly the guide of our conduct. The only way in which we can 
act right, is by having our conscience right, and obeying its 
dictates. If our conscience is wrong, we shall do wrong, 
whether we obey it or not. Obedience to it will be a deviation 
from the law of righteousness. To disobey it must be wrong, 
because though the external action, in itself considered, may 
happen to be no violation of any right rule of duty; yet the 
agent is culpable, as he acts not from moral principle, but does 
that which he believes to be wrong; as in the case referred to 
by Paul, the eating of things offered to idols. 

A man’s conscience is his own rule of right. It is not a 
standard for others; except so far as their’s accords with his. 
They are bound to conform to their own convictions of their 
duty. As he is not infallible, it is possible that they may be 
right, and that he is pin 3 He ought to consider, that they 
have consciences, as well as he. They may indeed violate 
their obligations, and so may he. In their relations to civil 
government, they may be convinced, that they are bound to 
obey a law, which he thinks he ought to disobey. 

Theclaims of conscience are appealed to, to justify disobedience, 
more frequently than to enforce obedience. But its authority is 
as sacredly binding, in the one case, as in the other. In one, a 
man’s conscientious regard to the divine will coincides with his 
reverence for the law of the land; in the other, the authority 
of God releases him from any obligation to obey those laws 
which are known to be in opposition to the divine commands. 
This may show the reason why he may deem it his duty to 
refuse to obey a law of the land, when he is not authorized to 
offer forcible resistance to the ministers of justice, in their 
endeavors to execute the law. If he claims a right to disobey 
it, because he thinks it unjust, he ought not to oppose them, in 
their efforts to execute that which they deem to be just, and 
which the nature of their office requires them to enforce. He 
is not forbidden, it is true, to use arguments to convince them 
that they have formed an erroneous judgment of the character 
of the law. But so long as they retain their opinion of its 
justice, he is bound not to resist them, in the performance of 
that which they deem to be theirduty. He ought also to con- 
sider, that the members of the legislature which framed the 
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law, were acting under the obligations of conscience ; and that 
this is presumplive, though not decisive evidence, that it is not 
an unrighteous statute, however inexpedient it may be. While 
he disobeys, from regard to the demands of his own'conscience, 
the officers of justice may be required by their consciences to 
enforce obedience, or to iaflict the penalty for disobedience. 
In this conflict of opinions, and of conduct, in which one party 
or the other is wrong, each is under high obligations to see that 
his conscience is right, in the view of God his final Judge. 


Art. IL—FASHION IN’ RELIGION. 


Memorials of Christian Life, in the Early and Middle Ages. 
Including his “ Light in Darkness.” : Dr. Aveustus 
y J. E. Ryvanp. 


Neanper. Translated from the German. 
London: Henry G. Bohn, 1852. 


We cannot but regard with favor, the circulation of this 
admirable book. It is full of historical pictures, representing 
Christian life as it clearly ought to be, and as it was prior to the 
degeneracy which it early suffered by forming alliances with the 
world. These pictures portray the beauty of genuine Chris- 
tianity. They illustrate the virtues, domestic and social, which 
were the natural and ordinary growth of piety, so long as the 

rsonal influence of Christ and of his apostles was felt. The 

k contains also graphic sketches of the lives of heroic Chris- 
tian men who stood manfully for the truth and purity of reli- 
gion, during the centuries subsequent to this early period, after 
Christianity had become greatly corrupted, even down to the 
close of the middle ages. Its history of the men and missions 
by which Ireland, England, and Central Europe were visited 
with Evangelical influences from the time of Patrick, patron 
Saint of the Celtic people, down to the fourteenth century, is a 
fine exhibition of the spirit that should animate the missionary at 
the present day. It is an eloquent exhibition of the self-sacri- 
ficing philanthropy and heroic faith which, not missionaries 
alone should cherish, but equally those who send them, Christians 
in every walk of life. He who can rise from its perusal with- 
out being quickened in his missionary spirit, and quickened in 
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every Christian grace, must have wandered nearly beyond the 
sphere of the Saviour’s attraction. He cannot fail at least to 
gather from it this lesson, that whatever degeneracy Christianity 
suffered by the growth of Hierarchy, and other causes, however 
far it departed, from a true spiritual worship, and a true spiritual 
life, yet wherever and whenever it was left to develop itself 
freely in auspicious circumstances, it elevated and adorned the 
character ; it produced humility, self-denial, and loyalty to the 
Redeemer ; it produced an earnest assiduity in doing good. 

In reading this volume we naturally inquire why it is, that 
Christians at the present day illustrate these virtues no more 
frequently and eminently? Doubtless a variety of agencies 
contribute to deteriorate modern Christianity, to impede its 
progress and depress the character of its developments. One 
of these we propose to consider in the present article—we 
refer to Fashion. 

In accuracy of conception, a fashionable Christianity is no 
Christianity at all. The element of Fashion, however, may 
assume such prominence in circles professedly Christian, as to 
justify the application of this epithet to their religion. There is 
actually in some circles of Christian society, such an approxima- 
tion to it, and in others such eager and unscrupulous aspiration 
after it, as to demand the attention of the friends of spiritual 
Christianity. There are bearings of this subject on the salva- 
tion of the world, especially on the interests of Protestantism 
and of Religious liberty, too vital to be disregarded by those 
who are set to guide the popular and religious instincts. 

What son of New England, acquainted with the history of 
Puritanism, how it set up the pillars of our cherished institu- 
tions, what obstacles it encountered, and how at length it work- 
ed itself clear of the last vestige of ecclesiastical tyranny, im- 
ported with it from the Old world, will not deem it quite worth 
while to survey whatever currents of influence are imperiling 
his dearest interests; imperiling the purity and progress of 
spiritual Christianity, indeed religious liberty itself? Among 
these none is more mighty and dangerous than that of fashion. 
Every increment of wealth contributes to swell this current, 
and will do so, unless the piety of the country demonstrate that 
wealth has a far more rational and religious channel to flow in 
than that of ostentation and arrogance. Certainly wealth may 
be put to better uses than to carry on a rivalry in extravagant 
and luxurious living. Certainly by the votaries of a religion 
whose fundamental mandate is “deny thyself and take thy 
cross,” it should be 9 to a better use. 

We need to know how much influence is actually exerted upon 
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modern Christianity by fashion. But we must first fix the stand- 
ard of true Christianity, for our criterion and measure of what, 
especially in the higher circles, arrogates this sacred name. 
We must taste the sweet water of life just as it flows from the 
fountain, that we may better judge how excessively adulterated 
is that which too frequently is offered in its stead. 

What then is the only worthy conception of Christianity, as 
a power and principle intended to penetrate and fill social life ? 
We draw our reply not from the Bible alone, but from the 
volume before us. The conception formed by the early Chris- 
tians was in our view the true conception. To represent it they 
borrowed the imagery of the military oath and discipline. 
Christians were the soldiers of Christ, bound to him by solemn 
oath and pledged to the most unhesitating obedience, to the 
hardships and conflicts of the military calling. They took also 
the scriptural images of the priesthood and of the family rela- 
tion. As priests unto God they felt the necessity of entire con- 
secration ; as God’s children they felt the obligation to obedience 
and love, both to him and to one another. Their conception 
of the Christian life we may also learn from the emblems of 
which they made much use. A favorite one was the emblem 
of the shepherd carrying a lamb on his shoulder. This, often 
seen on their goblets, was expressive of their gratitude to the 


Redeemer who thus rescued them. Another was a dove, sym- 
bol of the a Spirit ; another a ship sailing towards Heaven, 
H 


to represent the Christian Church; another a lyre to signify 
joy in the Holy Spirit, or the Christian living to the praise of 
God ; another an anchor, or the Christian hope entering within 
the veil. In these images, says Neander, with which Christians 
were most familiar, we perceive the direction of their thoughts 
to heaven, their childlike love to the Redeemer, and their con- 
sciousness that they could do nothing of themselves, but were 
indebted to him for everything. In delineating the Christian 
life of the early centuries, Neander quotes from the author of 
the Epistle to Diognetus, as follows : 

“Christians are not separated from other men by countries, nor by language, nor 
by customs. * * # With regard to dress and food and other matters of every 
day life, they follow the customs of the country, yet they show a peculiarity of con- 
duct wonderful and striking to all. They dwell in their own native land as sojourn- 
ers. They take a part in everything as citizens, and yet endure all things as 
if strangers. Every foreign country is as a father-land, and every father-land as a 
foreign country. * * * They live in the flesh, but not according to the flesh. 
They pass their time on earth, but they are citizens of heaven. They obey the 
established laws, and yet raise themselves above the laws by theirlives. They love 
all, and are persecuted by all.” 

We thus gain a tolerable conception of the piety of primitive 
Christians. How simple and yet earnest! This will be still 
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more apparent, and their social and religious life appear still 
more attractive, if we glance also at the simplicity of their 
worship, and at the sympathy and care bestowed by them upon 
the poor. Worshiping by the river side as at Philippi, or in the 
great Temple of Jehovah garnished by the glory of those “im- 
mortal lights that live along the sky,” or in dismal catacombs, 
or in the unadorned Basilica, the forms of their devotion were 
of the most simple kind. Despising the luxury and voluptuous- 
ness of the rich, they equally shunned the arrogant ostentation 
of the titled and great. Content they were to love one another 
with a pure heart, and worship together with prayers, scriptural 
readings, and spiritual songs. To doing good as they had oppor- 
tunity they were equally devoted. This will appear from the 
sympathy and care they bestowed on the poor and the sick. 
The duty of providing for their poorer brethren, says Cole- 
man, was not left to the gratuities of private individuals, but 
devolved on the whole community. Nor was it regarded as a 
burden, but a privilege. Indeed, so unwearied were their atten- 
tions to this labor of love that they made the light of their lib- 
erality so shine as to command the admiration of the cold and 
selfish heathens around them. It was their custom to bring 
under public notice the case of a brother or sister, in necessitous 
circumstances, and a donation was forthwith ordered out of the 
funds of the church, funds which the voluntary contributions of 
the faithful supplied. The care of the sick was delegated to the 
female members, and worthily was this pious office filled. Every 
moment that could be spared from the prior claims of their own 
households was by the Christian matrons devoted to errands of 
mercy. They listened to the widow’s tale; they visited the 
aged in their hut of poverty; they sat by the bedside of the 
afflicted, and those that were ready todie. And though moving 
themselves amid the comforts of domestic life, some of them 
ladies of the highest rank, not inured to labor, they scrupled not 
to perform the meanest and most servile offices. 
eautiful, certainly, are these exhibitions of primitive piety. 
Beautiful the characters thus moulded by Christianity in the 
early centuries. They illustrate what it is in its appropriate 
developments,—what type of character it was wont to develop 
when Bible precepts rung freshly in the ears of the faithful, 
when the influence of Christ and his apostles yet lingered in its 
power over the disciples, and ere the fashion of this world had 
first allured, and then, grown proud and potent, driven the 
faithful astray. They may accordingly be taken to illustrate 
what Christianity ought forever to be, in its social developments. 
They may furnish us with our conception or ideal, with our 
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standard or criterion for estimating the Christianity of the 
poe time as developed in circles of factitious and fashion- 
able life. 

We are now to determine, if possible, what departure from this 
meridian of the cross, this ideal of Christianity, has been made 
by modern churches ; especially by those which are most 
exposed to the influence of wealth and. fashion. We are to 
ascertain whether Christians, in the higher ranks of society, are 
still inspired with sentiments, kindred to those which we have 
seen belong to Christianity, and characterized the early disci- 
ples ; whether they still cherish such mutual love, perform such 
philanthropic services, addict themselves to such ministries of 
charity, despise in like manner the mandates of fashion and the 
barriers of social caste, whenever interfering with the natural 
development of Christian life in the soul. Or whether they 
have not, to a deplorable degree, bowed their necks to the yoke 
of a despotism, which is no less a foe to the real elevation of 
society, than to true religion. 

And here it may be well to remark, in passing, that Christianity 
has nothing to apprehend from true refinement; a refinement 
that consists in a cultivated condition of the mind, the taste, the 
manners and the heart; a refinement that measures men by 
their intelligence and character rather than by their dress, or 
by their pecuniary condition ; a refinement that is independent 
enough to accord, to whatever individual, the consideration 
to which his cultivated mind and heart entitle him; a refine- 
ment that is above despising honest labor, above neglecting or 
wounding the oe of true merit, even in the humblest walks 
of life. Such a refinement will neither degrade nor impede 
Christianity. On the contrary, it is its appropriate fruit. It 
thrives best in a sanctified heart, adorning the individual, and 
ennobling society. 

There is, however, another and very different idea of refine- 
ment abroad in the community. It is this which has wrought 
the evil we are contemplating as prevalent in the church. It is 
this which, like the secret power of a magnet, has been attract- 
ing Christians toward the world, which has erected a false 
standard of Christian duty and character, which is impeding 
and imperiling the salvation of the world, leading off Christianity 
like a wandering star, into the unillumined regions, the frost and 
death of a returnless distance from the Sun of Righteousness. 
Hollow itself as the sepulchre, and equally moving disgust, heart- 
less, selfish, and enslaved, professing and not practicing, seeming 
and not being, despising labor and many noble virtues, while 
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honoring much that merits only to be despised, it is destitute of 
a single redeeming feature. 

The indications of what is thus, by a sad misnomer, termed 
refinement, are numerous ; we are sorry to add, extensive too, 
even among nominal Christians. We shall, of course, do noth- 
ing to countenance such a use of so good a term as refinement. 
A more appropriate name by far would be vassalage to fashion. 
That to which we refer is indeed little else. And this will 
appear, we think, when some of those indications and fruits of it 
to which we have adverted are adduced. Wherever it gains 
foothold, it penetrates and pervades the social and religious life 
of the individual. And so it has come to pass that we have a 
type of piety, es in the upper ranks of society, immensely 
differing from that of the primitive Christians, a type which, 
however it find currency and favor with fallen humanity, will at 
once be condemned as counterfeit, when presented at the court 
of Him who was meek and lowly in heart. 

How extensively is it advertised in the personal dress and 
bearing of many a Christian professor! Instead of natural- 
ness of manner, what artificiality; instead of gentleness and ‘ 
simplicity, what assumption, arrogance, and ostentation! In- 
stead of sincerity, what duplicity and selfishness ; instead of 
honest friendship, what hollow profession! A few changes, rung - 
upon select expressions, caught from the truly cultured = 
Christian, a factitious and effeminate manner of life, an exhibi- 
tion of extravagant expenditure in style of living,—upon this 
small capital, what numbers, even in the church, undertake to 
carry on the business of making a display, audaciously arroga- 
ting to themselves the consideration, which, however due to real 
refinement of feeling and character, is not due to polished 
language and polite manner alone. By their fruits this class 
may readily be known. In the matter of dress, they do not 
follow fashion, but lead it ; they do not regard so much comfort 
and good taste as court admiration and remark ; they do not 
appear, in social circles, and in the sanctuary, so much to re- 
ceive and impart benefit, as to exhibit a new or rich attire. 
How many, and their number is yearly augmenting, continually 
advertise their vanity by their airs, demonstrating that they 
have not the reality of zsfinement, but only the pitiful resem- 
blance! These of course must be catalogued with our speci- 
mens of “fashionable” Christianity. 

Another particular indication appears in the domestic life of 
the votaries of fashion. When, for example, the effeminacy of 
professedly Christian parents has reached a point at which no 
trouble can be endured, when pride has inflated them with false 
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in order to avoid the trouble and toil they commit their infant 
children to hireling domestics, to obtain from this source, 
not simply the care which infancy requires, but also their 
earliest ideas of religion, and to imbibe the superstitious notions 
and deceitful ways of ignorant, priest-ridden papists; when 
they so far neglect their own offspring, as to suffer them to 
conceive an affection for these hirelings beyond what is, or 
naturally would be felt for a mother who has thus sundered the 
cord of love by which she might have drawn her little ones to 
the Saviour, and lost by the decay of a natural affection, whose 
instincts have been so cruelly outraged, and by the decay of a 
piety whose promptings have been so repressed, all disposition 
to draw them thither; when the domestic life and training of 
any class of society is like this, mothers so indolent and effem- 
inate, so addicted to gayety and enslaved to fashion as to stanch 
the outflow of ers pm Fest in themselves, and the out- 


flow of filial affection in their children ; when it is found that 
these mothers are more fearful of the frown of the fashionable, 
than of the frown of God, more shocked at a fancied vulgarity 
than at sin, and throw such an atmosphere of intense worldli- 
ness about their homes as to destroy in unnumbered instances 
the souls of their children; shall they not be regarded as illus- 


trating a type of nominal Christianity, to which the term fash- 
ionable is more appropriate than any other? How many 
originals of such a picture may be found in the circles of wealth! 
Who can regard them as illustrating loyalty to Christ? Is it 
not rather loyalty to fashion? If it have received the baptism 
of a nominal piety, that of the spirit it can hardly have known. 

But let us pass beyond the confines of the nursery. What 
intellectual and moral influences will this counterfeit Christian- 
ity throw subsequently around it? Transferred from the nurse 
to the governess, by what an atmosphere is the child now en- 
veloped? Do the most essential qualifications of the hired 
teacher embrace a knowledge of God? Do the most essential 
duties relate at all to the heart and character, or to mind and 
manners alone ? Why are the public school, the boarding 
school, and even the Sabbath school, avoided? Why, except 
lest the model child come into contact with the children of 
poorer classes? And what are the instructions, if any, which 
it receives directly from its Christian parents? Not the lessons 
of heavenly wisdom, not the laws of God, but the lessons and 
laws of the fashionable code. There is something about teach- 
ing even religion which is felt to savor so mack of drudgery, 
and to be so unfashionable, that, although they are professedhy 
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Christian, they must be excused from attempting it. And so 
the unfortunate child advances toward maturity, breathing an 
atmosphere charged with sickly elements, educated to regard 
high social position as the chief good, and the rules of religion 
as quite secondary to those of polite society. What a departure 
from the standard of the early Christians! How unlike the 
mothers of Gregory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Augustin, and 
Theodoret! How unlike Eunice, and Lois, and Hannah, of 
scriptural times ! 

“ Christian mothers,” says Neander, in his life of Chrysostom, 
“ animated by the spirit of the Gospel, sacrificed the ruling pas- 
sions of their sex to a life of retirement within the bosom of 
their families ; meritoriously exerted themselves in the educa- 
tion of their sons, and anxiously sought by the aid of religion to 
guard their tender years from the contamination of surrounding 
vice. 

It is not denied that mothers of this sort are to be found at 
the present day. They are, however, it is believed, particularly 
rare in what are termed fashionable families. In these, so far 
from influences like those which, by the pious mothers of Anti- 
och, were thrown around the juvenile mind in its development; 
so far from influences adapted to form it to purity and noble 
principles, and then, on these as a foundation, to a cultivated 
taste, elegant manners, and refined sensibilities, we discover in- 
fluences which directly reverse this order. We have those 
which exalt a polished speech and bearing to the first importance, 
which exalt wealth as though it were the chief good, which en- 
join the sacrifice of everything to appearances, educate the love 
of display into a master-passion, deem obedience to fashionable 
usage a sacred duty on no account to be violated, convert 
Christian dwellings into mere show-houses, and Christian pro- 
fessors into mere showmen, regard surface as more than sub- 
stance, polish than purity, and thus form character to a soft 
and silky selfishness. 

But if the existence of a “fashionable” type of Christian- 
ity is, to any extent, apparent from this view of domestic life 
and training among the higher circles of wealth, so is it from a 
view of their social life. Do we not see lines of social distinc- 
tion run through the community other than those which indi- 
cate intellectual and moral worth? What can true Christians 
have to do with this? Is it compatible with a self-denying, 
meek, and lowly heart? Will Christians at all enter the scram- 
ble of social caste? Will they catch the inspiration of arrogant 
exclusiveness, and pay deference to the uncultured and coarse, 
because forsooth glossed with satin, and glittering with gold, 
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while at the same time treating disdainfully the intelligent and 
—y because clad in vile raiment and living in hired chambers ? 

ill they fail to recognize as a brother each fellow believer, 
however iliiterate and poor, whatever his color and apparel ? 
Will they fail to consider that Christ died no less for him than 
for themselves, and to cause their sympathy, kindness, and 
honest respect to flow forth toward him ? Will their hands be 
opened for wre fo and ornament, while shut against the 
charities of the Lord? Will Christians suffer fashionable usage 
to control their observance, or rather non-observance, of the 
Sabbath? Feasting themselves into stupor, will they rob God of 
a moiety of his sanctuary worship, or allow a degree of effemi- 
nacy which is wearied out by the morning’s services, and must 
have repose in the afternoon? Will they allow a style of dress, 
and an arrangement of hours in social gatherings which cannot 
but affect injuriously their health, or a style of living, extrava- 
gant beyond their resources, leaving nothing for a deserving 
child of want, and for the sacred enterprises of philanthrophy, 
and destined possibly to end in bankruptcy, if not in fraud? 
Will they surrender themselves to romance and gossip, gayety 
and amusement, the ball-room and the opera, wasting in aimless 
existence godlike capabilities, and contributing nothing, unless in 
the presence of their equals, to the glad flow of social life? Ad- 
mitting this to be possible, what shall we say of such a Chris- 
tianity ? Certainly its distinctive epithet should be the term 
fashionable, rather than true. 

But, in this examination, we must also survey the religious 
life of circles of fashion. There exists indeed, between the 
view already taken and that to which we now turn, a relation 
so intimate that whatever facts bear on any single aspect of 
the subject, bear upon all. For this reason a few remarks on the 
exclusively religious and ecclesiastical bearings of fashionable 
life, will be presented. When those who profess a supreme loy- 
alty to God, exemplify absolute vassalage to conventional rules 
in respect to dress and manner of life, honoring individuals for 
distinctions that are independent of moral worth as well as of 
intellectual and esthetic culture, and not honoring “all men ;” 
when they neglect and wound their poorer and humbler fellow 
believers, carrying even into the sacred presence of the Maker 
of both rich and poor, their arrogant phariseeism ; when, in their 
exclusiveness, they will not suffer the door keeper in the House 
of God to introduce into their pew a stranger in humble ap- 
parel; when they clamor for opera music in the sanctuary, and 
for popular oratory, beauty, grace of manner, imagination, and 
poetry, rather than piety in the pulpit; when, preferring these 
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things to sound doctrine, they are impatient of plain dealing 
with souls on their way to a day of doom, reéxhibiting precisely 
what was rebuked by the Apostle James ; in short, when reli- 
gious worship is rated according to its stateliness, and _indi- 
viduals according to their dress, their equipage and the price of 
their pew, shall we not accept the obvious conclusion, viz: 
that Christianity has received into its bosom the element of 
fashion, and come sadly under its control ? 

But this conclusion will become still more undeniable, if we 
consider facts like the following. Not seldom are Christian 
pastors thrown aside by the Churches when their only crime is 
a few gray hairs, and a little experience. Not seldom are preach- 
ers in the highest demand whose only recommendations are a 
sonorous voice, polished manner, and powerful imagination ; men 
who, so far from preaching, praying, and pleading with sinners to 
be reconciled to God as becomes an ambassador of God, so far 
from unfolding his whole counsel and leveling at men’s con- 
sciences the great truths of immortality and _ retribution, 
select for Sabbath themes those which are appropriate rather 
to week day occasions, or to a literary magazine, than to the 
pulpit. Not seldom, especially in our large cities, preachers so 
far prostitute their characters, and the sacredness of their pro- 
fession, as to cater to a depraved taste of this sort. Some there 
are who rarely pass a month of professional labor without a 
flourish of trumpets in the advertisements of the daily press, an- 
nouncing strange themes, whose novelty, and incongruity per- 
haps with the place and the occasion, constitute the main 
element of their attractiveness. What betteris this than borrow- 
ing the artifices of business and politics? What but religious 
wire-pulling ? Well does it illustrate the degeneracy and deso- 
lation wrought in some portions of the religious world by fashion. 
Why indeed is there any temptation to a resort like this? We 
cannot say less than that it isa prostitution of the pulpit. It is 
unworthy of the sacred profession, a development of Christian- 
ity of which the term fashionable is a better descriptive epithet 
than scriptural, since, in common with the ordinary indications 
of obsequiousness to fashion, it despises the substance while 
pursuing the shadow, chooses the glittering bauble while it con- 
temns solid gold. 

We come now to present our views as to the origin and causes 
of this degenerate type of piety. This we shall do in a single 
paragraph, content with little more than naming them and leav- 
ing the subject to the contemplation of our readers. Some agency 
is doubtless exerted by the example of superficiality and formal- 
ism in religion constantly before our American public—an 
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example which they see in the myriads of nominal Christians from 
countries of the old world whose Christianity is little else than 
formalism—an example which numbers, from the higher circles 
of society, behold in their foreign travels, and which is beheld 
at home, by all classes, in those hierarchical “ Dissenters,” who, 
rejecting the faith of our Puritan fathers, have imported and 
adopted the forms and liturgies of foreign Churches. This 
example is every where patent and powerful. But a far mightier 
agency is attributable to that depraved condition of humanity to 
which it appeals. Depraved humanity is marked by excessive 
vanity and pride, by sloth and various selfishness, just the quali- 
ties which prompt it to enlist in the train and accept the yoke 
of fashion and form. A third agency is apparent in the great 
accumulation of individual wealth, resulting from the general 
prosperity of the country, and the immense influx of the precious 
metals. Wealth, unless intelligence and piety keep pace with 
its accumulation, will urge its possessor toward effeminacy, 
vanity, ostentation, and exclusiveness in social life, as also 
toward formalism and fashion in what appertains to religion. 
It places an incubus on the soul; it urges the growth of natural, 
depraved propensities in the hot-bed of luxury, and the growth 
of depraved habits, by supplying ample means for the indulgence 
of every craving. And then lastly, if we consider that a 
Christian, in proportion to his conformity to the world, loses the 
disposition to cultivate the spiritual element in worship and 
religion, the disposition to enliven with it all his forms of devo- 
tion ; if we consider that, in just this proportion, he is rebuked 
by the spirit of Christianity, and accordingly prefers not to 
enter its presence, but rather to seek for something which, in the 
ger and name of religion, will quiet his religious instincts, so 
ar from wondering that there is to some extent a “ fashionable” 
Christianity even in the land of the Puritans, we shall wonder 
that there is no more. 

Dismissing then at this point our brief notice of the origin 
and causes of this type of religious development, we take up, to 
discuss more at length, the evils which result from it. A late 
eminent writer, whose life, passed among the circles of opulence 
and fashion in one of our large cities, had brought him much in 
contact with the elegant manners, cultivated taste, and Christian 
benevolence of true refinement, has thus expressed his views 
in regard to the mischievous agency of Fashion, whether in the 
church or out of it. 


“I should be sorry to see the laboring class turned into men and women of fash- 
ios. Fashion is a poor vocation. Its creed, that idleness is a privilege and work a 
disgrace, is among the deadliest errors, Without depth of thought, or earnestness of 
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feeling, or strength of pu’ living an unreal life, sacrificing substance to show, 
substituting the factitious for the natural, mistaking a crowd for society, finding its 
chief pleasure in ridicule and exhausting its ingenuity in expedients for killing time, 
fashion is among the last influences under which a human being who respects him- 
self, or who comprehends the great end of life would desire to be placed. 


In its personal bearings, whether on a Christian or on other 
individuals, the dominion of fashion is evil, only evil, and that 
continually. It prevents the free expansion of the soul. It 
reduces the individual to a condition of slavery, binds him a 
life-long apprentice to the trade of making a dashes, a vassal to 
the usage of the fashionable. Nothing like a manly independ- 
ence is possible. Of course he will suffer the natural conse- 
quences of such a bondage. His faculties will achieve but a 
distorted, diminished expansion. He cannot think independ- 
ently on questions, social, moral, and religious ; therefore he can- 
not think well, and will not think to any good purpose. He can- 
not act freely, and therefore will not act manfully. Freedom is 
necessary to variety, and this variety to the exercise and disci- 
pline of the mental powers, a process essential to intellectual 
development. The mere vassal of fashion is nothing but an 
imitator. In the items of dress and furniture, for example, not 
the fashionable consumer, but the: pattern-maker and mgnufac- 
turer gain whatever intellectual discipline the procurement of 
these things may involve, while in matters of habit, opinion, 
moral and social reform, and religious sympathy, not those who 
take their cue from fashionable life will reap the benefit of 
original, independent examination and decision, but those whose 
minds in these particulars bow not to man but God. 

And this suggests another thought in relation to these deplo- 
rable personal bearings of fashionable religion. If it operates 
thus injuriously on intellectual development, so likewise on the 
heart and character. What observer of the usages and maxims 
of the higher circles of fashion can for a moment hesitate to 
acknowledge this? What Christian can encounter the influen- 
ces he is sure to meet in these circles, especially can live in the 
midst of them, yield habitually to them, acknowledge and advo- 
cate them, without deep injury to his whole character ? 

What, indeed, are some of the influences that will surround 
him here? Let us see whether the malaria of this moral atmos- 

here is likely to prove harmless. Is there nothing in the social 
ife in which he moves hostile, for exampie, to the sacredness of 
truth, nothing fitted to undermine it in his estimation? Doubt- 
less temptations to violate the sanctity of truth may be found 
among all classes. Certainly there is much in the hardships 
even of the Christian poor, to ply them with temptations to 
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deceive. Still it cannot, we apprehend, be said that the very 
genius of their social position so powerfully favors duplicity and 
deception as that which rules in the factitious life of the vassals 
of fashion. Their whole fabric is based upon the false assump- 
tion that things are what they seem. Their fundamental maxim, 
if it may be so called, is to place appearances above realities, 
and maintain them at all hazards. They yeoman at the out-e 
set, a false standard of social consideration. Discarding prac- *, 
tically intellectual and esthetic culture and moral worth, as 
their basis, they rate an individual according to his property 
and style of living. They employ their ingenuity to convey to 
others an idea of their wealth, familiarity with good society, 
with the proprieties of elegant refinement, of their freedom from 
the cares and drudgery of life, and withal regard for whatsoever 
things are lovely and of good report, or at least accordant with 
the punctilios of rigid etiquette, beyond what they know to be 
true. Characteristic doubtless, not a little, of every social class, 
this elaborate deceit is yet a more prevalent evil in that to 
which we particularly refer. 

As a personal and domestic evil, how often this sacrifice of 
truth finds illustration in the homes of the fashionable! The 
domestic is instructed by the lady of the house to say to an un- 
welcome caller, that she is not at home, that she is indisposed, 
or engaged, neither of which, perhaps, is true. Not rarely is 
this done. Nay, it has almost risen in some circles to the dig- 
nity of an established custom. What, now, must be the influ- 
ence of such a habit? What on the lady herself, whose only 
apology is her undress, the disorder of her rooms, or her desire 
for quiet? What on the domestics, what on the children? Is 
the sanctity of truth in such circumstances, can it be, inviolate, 
in the estimation and habits of the entire domestic circle ? 
Nor will the unhealthy, moral influence of a single usage like this 
affect the domestic circle, simply in lowering their regard for 
truth, and loosening their practice in respect to it, but it will 
extend to their whole character. 

But further. How can fashion set up a false basis of social 
consideration, without exerting a deplorable influence both on 
the individual and on the family! How compel the honoring 
and treating of individuals according to a standard of distinc- 
tion, independent of true merit, if not repugnant to it, without 
working moral deterioration! How foster a spirit of exclusive- 
ness without fostering pride ; how separate society into castes 
without raising the spirit of caste, a spirit utterly opposed to the 
spirit of Christ! And with this spirit, how many evil passions 
are excited, which, scarce by any possibility, can be quelled. 
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That these passions are excited is no marvel. For whatever 
exalts property, apparel, equipage, indolent leisure, and effemi- 
nacy, above the intellectual, industrial, and religious, whatever 
denies, or fails to recognize the dignity of labor, and the true 
elevation of a virtuous and cultured soul, offers an insult to 
humanity. It throws fire brands all abroad. Alienating man 
from his brother, it inspires him with envy, jealousy, ill will. It 
arrays the higher and lower classes in mutual antipathy, not to 
say antagonism, setting therich in the attitude of arrogant exclu- 
siveness toward the poor, and the poor in reciprocated hostility 
toward the rich. In short, it engenders the worst passions of our 
nature, passions which agitate and convulse society, and, when so 
produced, fosters and urges their growth. 

What now must be the mischief effected by an element 
which thus operates? Is it surprising that it should desolate, 
in so many instances, the homes where it has been suffered 
to dwell? If it undermine the principle of strict veracity, and 
compel to the adoption of a standard of social consideration at 
which every principle of generosity, to say nothing of religion, 
revolts—if it foster pride, vanity, and various evil passions in 
the parents, as the centre of home influences, and from them, 
by example, by perceived sympathy and instruction, propagate 
them through the circle of the household, what is it but a dan- 
gerous corrupter ? 

Among the evil passions, thus fostered and propagated, let 
the following receive a moment’s attention. The whole genius 
of modern fashionable life is intensely selfish. No individual 
can accept the unwritten code of its laws, without becoming 
selfish beyond the ordinary standard. No parent can put on the 
yoke of Fashion without becoming effeminate and vain, and by 
uniform, if not necessary consequence, selfish. Of course the 
selfish element is developed in all characters, and seen in all 
domestic circles, not however equally. In some it is repressed, 
in others suffered to attain a natural growth in the character 
of each member! In others actually, though doubtless uninten- 
tionally, cultivated! And what we now advance is the opinion, 
that servility to Fashion promotes, by cultivation, the selfish 
principle. The mode in which it operates to do this, it would 
not be difficult to exhibit. Enough to say, however, that by 
training one’s self and others to sacrifice the internal to the ex- 
ternal, that is, the intellectual and religious to voluptuousness 
and display, the equilibrium of the moral nature is lost. As 
appearances take rank above reality, so comfort takes prece- 
dence of conscience. Selfishness is the resultant of the various 
forces which play upon and around the heart of the votary of 
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Fashion. The whole domestic circle comes under the influence 
of Lord Chesterfield’s school of manners, of which duplicity 
and selfishness are the essence. If we recur to observation, 
our remark, on this point, seems to find ample corroboration. 
Whoever goes in search of the most exemplary families, where 
mutual affection and emulous kindness sweeten all domestic 
life, seeks them not in the higher circles of fashion. Whoever 
goes in search of the most self-denying and philanthropic citi- 
zens, our munificent donors to objects of public charity and 
religious concern, finds them not, with here and there a noble 
exception, in these circles. He goes rather to these whose 
claims to social consideration rest on intelligence and piety, 
which, when united together, and adorned by a self-sacrificing 
liberality, constitute the highest type of society. 

Next to this selfish element, whose baneful operation on in- 
dividual character and domestic life is enough apparent, may 
be mentioned the evils which relate to intellectual and moral 
training. What mischief results from the misconception into 
which even Christians, who have become servile to fashion, too 
generally fall in regard to education! What mischief from the 
consequent misdirection of their own faculties, which should be 
gathering force with every passing year from observation, busi- 
ness, and books? What mischief in the misdirection of the 
faculties of their children? Think of accomplishments exalted 
above substantials in intellectual culture, while the moral nature 
is left to develop itself as it may! To shine is deemed of more 
importance than to act, to seem than to be. Accordingly, in- 
stead of being educated under the watchful eye of fond parental 
piety, in whose view the soul’s salvation is deemed of para- 
mount importance, or in schools distinguished for their success- 
ful development of the intellectual powers, giving force of 
thought, and uplifting the soul in all that constitutes true eleva- 
tion, they are sent to institutions which expend their strength 
upon mere accomplishments. As if the builder should paint his 
timbers, unhewn and unframed, even the bark unremoved! As if 
mahogany and rosewood, unsawn and unshaped, should be 
smoothed and varnished in the log! Who is ignorant of the 
fact, that under the influence which we are considering, many 
parents disregard almost entirely the moral and religious atmos- 
“00 of a seminary, where they think to place their children ? 

hey place them, it may he, in a Roman Catholic institution, or 
in one where every serious thought will be expelled, elegance of 
manner and of diction, with proficiency in other accomplish- 
ments, take rank above godliness, nay, occupy the mind, and 
engross the heart to the exclusion of religion altogether. How 
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many Christian parents, who have become so enslaved to the 
mandates of fashionable life, as to fall into this error and sin, 
have mourned at the last, perhaps when sorrow was unavailing, 
perhaps amid the reproaches of their offspring, agonized, as they 
sink into an early grave, by the remorse of a misspent life. 

In our notice of the evils of fashionable Christianity, in their 
personal and domestic bearings, we shall present but one thought 
more. The supremacy of Fashion, fostering as it does, instead 
of frowning on selfishness, and generating the cold atmosphere 
of ceremony, freezes all domestic life. rom the head of the 
family to the footman and domestic, not an individual but is 
heavily taxed in the item of his personal happiness. Every 
action, word, habit, alike at table, by the fireside, and in the par- 
lor, indeed every thought, every genial outburst of emotion, 
must pass through the freezing mixture of ceremony ere it find 
expression. Just as if nature could brook this restraint. Just 
as if the comfort and geniality of domestic life could sustain this 
yoke without being crushed. In their very nature they cannot 
endure sucha tyranny. They perish beneath it. They must 
have leave to bubble up as freely and naturally as the water- 
spring. But fashionable life denies them this. It puts the strait- 
jacket of the madman upon the child, that with ardent, affec- 
tionate nature, is prompted to embrace its parent, sister, brother, 
unseasonably, and in violation of rigid etiquette. It carries this 
despotism, indeed, into all the retirement of domestic life, lest what 
is contraband in circles of high fashion, allowed there, should 
ae break in at other times and in other places. This 

ane of home, of course, operates wherever a family is enslaved to 
fashion, though we are contemplating its influence particularly 
in Christian households. Thus viewed, indeed, it appears the 
more deplorable, since these are the places, which, by the sup- 
pression of selfishness, and the culture of self-forgetful kindness 
and affection, ought to be the fittest types of heaven. So far 
from this, however, how lamentable a spectacle is presented by 
these fashionable homes. Homes? They merit no such sacred 
name. They are homes just as much as a corpse is a living body, 
ora marble statue a breathing man. No, indeed. A serpent 
has bitten and poisoned whatever deserved a name so dear. 
Ceremony has coiled around the dwelling, and crushed out the 
genial life of what had else perhaps been indeed a home. 

We have not thus far in contemplating the evils of fashionable 
Christianity, these personal and domestic evils, spoken of the sin 
which it involves. Of course this is the crowning evil. No 
such alliance of Christianity with fashion, no such servility of 
the former to the latter, can exist without sin, So that we 
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might have well illustrated our present point, by confining our- 
selves to this single view. To think of one great sin, allowed 
in a Christian household, nay, advocated and enjoined, not in- 
deed consciously perhaps, but by example and by precept, from 
which, by fair inference, many wicked practices follow! How 
can the mischief of a course like this be over-estimated ? 

In regard to the evils of this type of Christianity in their so- 
cial bearings, our limits forbid enlargement. The topic how- 
ever is a fruitful one. We shall dismiss it with a paragraph or 
two. Evidently what has been said, under the former topic, 
bears also upon the present. For the individual and the home 
are the centre of society, of the nation. To pollute the foun- 
tain is to pollute the stream. So here the evils of fashionable 
Christianity, felt primarily on personal and domestic character 
and habits, flow directly through the social system. Social in- 
fluences take their direction from those of home. It will not 
surprise us therefore to find that if, under the evil influences 
before us, the individual suffer in regard to a healthy moral de- 
velopment, if his character take a lower grade in virtue and 
self-denying philanthrophy, society must reap its portion of the 
evil. Its own intellectual development is of course proportioned 
to the development of the individuals that compose it ; its char- 
acter and habits likewise. If again the individual and family, 
admitting the supremacy of fashion, relinquish personal and 
domestic independence, this will operate to dethrone religion, 
and put fashion in its place; if they accept the unwritten code 
of popular usage, parents allowing their children no liberty of 
opinion and of practice in regard to its demands, the spirit of 
intolerance, thus fostered, must become rife, outside of the 
circle of the family. So indeed we find it; they, who, fearing 
the frown of the fashionable, scarce dare affirm that their souls 
are their own, allow in turn no independence in others. This 
leads to detraction and denunciation. They are like the subor- 
dinate ranks in the scale of Russian or Turkish despotism, each 
being the slave of all its superiors, and the tyrants of all below 
it. And this intolerance, growing out of vanity and pride, 
shields the soul from every influence which militates against the 
cherished practices of the fashionable. Christian professor or 
not, what to him are the objections and rebukes of the man of 
God! Fie, on the opinions of the poor minister! Let him know 
his place, nor dare repeat such audacity. What docility, what 
humility, what spiritual improvement, what salutary social in- 
fluence will be attained in such circumstances ? 

And then there are the alienations, jealousies, rivalries, extra- 
vagances, and detraction, which not confined to rival circles in 
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the higher classes, extend also through every social caste. Chris- 
tians cannot enlist in circles of fashionable life without a parti- 
cipation in these social evils. How natural for the successful 
aspirant, now on the topmost round of the social ladder, to 
become inflated with the spirit of arrogant exclusiveness! 
Equally natural is it for his unsuccessful competitors to become 
filled with envy, and fall into a carping mood alike reprehensi- 
ble. Society is full of slander, even Christian society, of which 
no small part of the social evil and sin is attributable to the 
spirit of fashion. Indeed, with human nature as it is, to insult 
humanity by recognizing social distinctions, other than such as 
grow out of a cultured mind, and a pious, benevolent disposition, 
will of course inflame the bad passions of the heart, acting and 
reacting through society to multiply mischief. 

It is scarcely necessary, after what has been presented, to ad- 
vert to the agitation and upheaving of the social forces, as a 
third social evil, resulting from the cause now under considera- 
tion. Society is convulsed ; her forces are, apparently at times 
marshaling for combat. For, when we consider the supercilious 
attitude of fashionable exclusives toward the poor, we cannot 
wonder that this latter class in turn become unreasonable in 
their spirit of hostility and complaint. What an evil, what a 
sin! Heoey if the church had not already become largely rep- 
resented in both these alienated classes. Happy if there were 
no allowed and cherished servility to fashion, operating to aug- 
ment this evil! How does Christianity frown upon a social 
attitude like this! How does it enjoin the meekness and gentle- 
ness of the master, his lowliness of heart, his genial philanthro- 
py, his assiduous effort in doing good! How does it urge, 
alike on the rich and the poor, that the Most High is the Maker 
of them all, that they are his offspring, redeemed by his Son, 
that Christians especially are all brethren! Surely, so far from 
pride on the one hand, and reciprocated ill-will on the other, a 
social attitude both unnatural and suicidal, it were well for 
both classes to reflect upon their mutual dependence, mutual 
capabilities, and common interest. Mutual consideration and 
helpfulness is clearly the dictate of enlightened reason, as it is 
of Christianity. And the rich and cultured can in no better 
way prove their real elevation, as they can in no better way 

rove their piety, than by assiduous effort to elevate the poor. 
With what pleasure the eye lights upon an occasional example 
of our ideal of a refined Christian! How instinctively we 
write highest on the social scale, those whose refinement has 
only been elevated and adorned by the additions which Chris- 
tianity supplied, and which has given to the church individuals 
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like Wilberforce, Howard, and Mrs. Fry, not to add the names 
of some of our Christian merchant princes, whose untiring 
munificence, and personal coéperation in every good enterprise, 
demonstrate the greatness of their hearts, and prove them inno- 
cent of this subservience to Fashion. 

We dismiss then our consideration of the social evils of 
Fashionable Christianity, with one more thought. Its influence 
in the social system is analogous to what has been contem- 
plated in the domestic. By its operation, the intercourse of 
Christians, which else might contribute largely alike to their 
enjoyment, growth, and usefulness, is frozen with ceremony. 
The genial flow of Christian love and Christian sympathy is 
dried up. Bearing one another's burdens to fulfill the law of 
Christ, is forbidden. The hands of the vassals of fashion must 
always be gloved. They can take hold of nothing. Their 
hearts must beat and swell according to icy rules. And worse 
than this. If we descend from that law of religion which en- 
joins love to one another out of a pure heart, if we survey the 
so-called friendship of the fashionable world, how is it ? Their 

rofessions of respect and attachment ring hollow on the ear. 
Indeed, whatever hypocrisy, whatever sinister avowals of re- 
gard there may be in other social names, here we think influ- 
ences, tending to aggravate the evil, are peculiarly intensified, 
and accordingly the evil itself proportionally increased. 

Another branch, in our discussion of the evils of fashionable 
Christianity, remains. Perhaps, as being of prime magnitude, 
it merits a more extended notice than our limits will allow. It 
is certain that this type of Christian development, so mis- 
chievous in personal, domestic, and social life, is equally in- 
jurious in its bearing on the extension of Christ’s kingdom. 
Whoever reflects upon the influence of fashion, to dwarf indi- 
vidual piety, to extinguish the religious element in families pro- 
fessedly Christian, and to repress its operation on social inter- 
course, can hardly fail to perceive this. Especially if he con- 
sider, that at the same time it inflames many of the worst 
gee and fosters many of the worst habits of our nature. 

he church finds an insidious foe, corrupting her most power- 
ful friends. She finds coldness and neglect, if not scornful 
opposition, in those on whom she relied for efficient aid. She 
needed all her talent and intelligence, but much of it has been 
tampered with, and cannot be relied on. She needed all her 
wealth to build hospitals and asylums, to found educational in- 
stitutions, and send her sons to preach the Gospel to every 
creature, but neither can this be obtained. Her most affluent 
members, forgetful of the wants of perishing millions, are in 
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competition one with another, regarding the splendor and costli- 
ness of their style of living. God’s charities must be stinted 
by those who pay a thousand dollars for a single dress, and 
thirty thousand for their jewelry. They must be stinted by the 
limited surplus of such extravagance, and by the yet more 
limited disposition to bestow it. Viewed as a power for the 
extermination of the kingdom of darkness, as a power that 
should hurl itself with concentrated column against the enemy, 
how does the agency of fashion break up this column! How 
does it scatter the forces of the militant church? Instead of 
the ball and bomb, breaking their way through all opposition, 
we have but scattering shot that fall short of the foe. Nay, 
the forces of the church, so far from being concentrated against 
the kingdom of Satan, are found in mutual antagonism; if 
not working one another’s destruction, at least barring pro- 
ss. 

Indeed, so long as the spirit of arrogant exclusiveness, off- 
spring of the union of Fashion and Pride, shall break up society, 
running its lines of social caste without reference to intellectual 
and moral elevation, a working Christian unity is impossible. 
Not only will the different denominations of believers remain 
as now, more or less mutual impediments, but no single denom- 
ination can make its moral power entirely available. Certainly 
none, if the Roman hierarchy be excepted. If, for example, 
we enter a sanctuary, where this fashionable element has been 
admitted, is not.the identical vice apparent which the Apostle 
rebuked, in describing the diverse consideration paid, in some 
of the early Christian assemblies, to the man who entered as a 
Christian worshiper in vile raiment, and him whose gold ring 
and goodly apparel bespoke him a man ef wealth? And can 
Christian harmony exist along with this unblushing exclusive- 
ness? What concord hath Christ with Belial? Solong as the 
spirit of true religion is outraged in the persons of its poorer 
disciples, harmony cannot exist, nor the forces of the Redeemer 
be marshaled for the conquest of the world. The true elite who 
unite the Christian element to the intellectual and esthetic, who 
live to honor the Saviour and bless society, can exert but a 
diminished agency for the elevation of mankind. Enterprises 
of philanthropy and benevolence can receive Dut the partial 
support of the church, and consequently advance but at a lag- 
gard pace. The genial philanthropy of the cross is made to 
encounter an iceberg, towering to the clouds and reaching to 
the depths, so as to chill and bar every attempt to bless 
society. The elements of the strength of the church are not 
recognized, are not secured. Where we look for Christian 
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unity, and concentration of moral power, we find isolation. 
Where we look for enthusiasm, we find apathy. Where we 
look for truth and prayer, for purity of life and zeal in the prop- 
agation of the Gospel, we find religious sentimentalism, and a 
Christian profession from which little of the aggressive power of 
Christianity on the civilized and heathen world can be secured 
but the name. Individual believers are mutually estranged, 
and Christian bodies as well. Under these circumstances, how 
is a working Christian unity possible? It cannot be. And so 
this too must be catalogued among the evils of Fashionable 
Christianity, that by preventing unity it retards greatly the 
period of the universal triumph of the Gospel. But let the 
subject be viewed in another aspect. The element of fashion 
is essentially foreign and hostile to true religion. No com- 
promise can be made between them. Not so, however, with 
intellectual and esthetic culture, not so with refinement of 
feeling, character, and life. Christianity, indeed, is itself an 
eminent refiner. It elevates too while it refines, and refines by 
elevating. But let fashion usurp a dominant influence, or the 
attempt be made to effect a compromise between religion, 
Christianity, and fashion, and the result is deplorable. Character 
is wrenched and deformed ; Christianity polluted and rendered 
inoperative. From a living, dominant principle, developed into 
all that is lovely, it degenerates into mere obsequiousness to 
usage and form. It decays till only a body of forms is left. 
Formalism, to which there is so potent a tendency in man, 
usurps both its place and name. 

Clearly the influence of the fashionable element is to foster 
this tendency. A most significant, as it is an undeniable fact! 
Fond of display and addicted to an excessive regard for appear- 
ances, the devotees of Fashion clamor for forms of worship, less 
simple than those of apostles and early Christians. If we 
open anywhere the pages of history we find this remark illus- 
trated. Not the simple forms of pure Protestantism have been 
adopted by the courtly and fashionable, but the more imposing 
rites of the church of Rome. Catholicism, rather than Protes- 
tantism, has been the religion of kings and nobles. Its pomp 
and circumstance of worship afford a natural expression to the 
devotional sentiment of a nature enslaved to Fashion. 

It is not then we think, too much to say, that the tendency 
of what we have called fashionable Christianity is to cut the 
vital nerve of Protestantism. It is todo away with spiritual 
religion and introduce formalism in its stead. A literary 
Christianity is a thousand times preferable to a fashionable one. 
A philosophic, or rational Christianity, is preferable. Neither, 
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indeed, are genuine. But the literary and the rationalistic 
elements do not especially patronize formalism. With the fash- 
ionable element, however, it is otherwise. Accordingly Chris- 
tians and churches, who are friendly to the spiritual Christianity 
of the Reformation and of the Puritans, should not so far forget 
or fail to scan this tendency of which we speak, as to foster an 
element which, by giving force and volume to a tide of Formal. 
ism, will sweep our youth and less established professors toward 
Episcopacy, or the church of Rome. 

There are various other effects of this element, equally illus- 
trative of its mischievous religious bearing. For example, it 
discards humility and self-denial ; it forgets, or ignores the fact, 
that Christianity has to do with the little things, personal, 
domestic, and social, that make up life. Impatient of the 
drudgery of doing good, scorning it even, as partaking of the 
nature of that labor, which it affects to despise, it employs 
agents for this purpose. This is done either to satisfy conscience 
or bow to pharisaic pride. It offers money rather than service 
to the cause of philanthropy. Too often it withholds even this. 
And so it comes to pass that religion suffers a loss of those who 
might be its ablest auxiliaries, while their example of sacrificing 
principle to pride, operates to abate Christian activity through 
every inferior social rank. 

But the mischievous operation of the fashionable element is 
also seen in its attempt to control the pulpit. The man of God 
must prophesy smooth things; he must not rebuke conformity 
to the world when in the direction of luxury, extravagance, 
effeminacy, fashion, but only when in the shape of more vulgar 
sins. The Christian professor who expends thousands of dollars 
in rich dress, costly jewelry, and magnificent palaces, and 
nothing comparatively in charity, must not be admonished. Who 
would - so audacious? This fashionable element, too, demands 
. that the ministry shall pass by such themes as the terrors 
of the Lord, lest they shock delicate ears. They must not 
speak of a wrath that burns to the lowest Hell. They must 
regale the ear polite with sweet modulations, the fancy with 
beautiful imagery, the taste with ornate and fluent periuds. They 
must preach to please, rather than to profit. Worship must be 
ostentatious and inflated, and themes presented and discussed 
less to save souls than to prevent the tedium of public worship. 
Thus a mighty influence is exerted to spoil the ministry, and 
convert the sanctuary into a kind of religious opera house, 
where finery may be exhibited and something done to while 
away the Sabbath. 
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Happily there is nothing in true refinement, nothing in a cul- 
tivated, intelligent, tasteful condition of society, or of the indi- 
vidual, to exert this deleterious influence. The evils of which 
we have spoken are attributable to an unreasonable and exces- 
sive servility to the usages of the opulent. We have no fears 
that the taste of Christians will be too highly cultivated, that 
the proprieties of social intercourse, deticacy, and politeness, will 
be too highly regarded, that the conveniences and elegancies of 
life will be too extensively multiplied, or accumulated about our 
homes. The more the better, provided only the intellect and 
the heart be proportionably developed, provided the moral and 
religious element be woven everywhere into the woof of social 
order. Then the result will be, not pretence to refinement and 
religion, but the reality. The rich, instead of contemptuously 
eying the poor, keeping aloof in arrogant exclusiveness, will 
warmly sympathize with them, and cooperate in every plan for 
their improvement. They will accept the principle of honoring 
all men, and this, not according to the abundance which they 
possess, but according to their elevation of soul ; not according 
to their color or apparel, but according to their mental and 
moral worth. The highest type of society may exist without 
the tyranny of fashion. It does exist in Heaven. But under 
this tyranny it can never be realized. 

Unquestionably society, whether on earth or in heaven, will 
always be characterized by various ranks. Men possess differ- 
ent degrees of sagacity, industry, energy, sanctity. Of neces- 
sity, therefore, they assume various positions in the social scale. 
But whatever a man’s position, there is an obvious propriety in 
his cherishing the sympathies of a common humanity, and 
coéperating, as he may, for the universal good. Discarding the 
counterfeit, and cultivating the genuine in social refinement, 
Christianity will not only preserve its celestial purity, but con- 
tribute unceasingly to polish and elevate mankind. Mutually 
helpful, the high and the low will alike be blessed, and the world 
soonest see the salvation of God. 

In regard to what may be done to arrest the growing evils 
which result from the element of fashion in religion, we can 
only submit a few hints, and leave them to the reader’s reflec- 
tion. First, then, let the genius of Christianity be more care- 
fully pondered. Let its divine spirit be recognized, and applied 
to all personal, domestic, and social questions, questions which 
are now, for the most part, decided according to the mandate of 
fashion. This will operate to bind together at least the regen- 
erate portion of humanity. It will open their hearts in kindly 
sympathy toward the poorest and humblest follower of Christ. 
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It will fix the only proper standard for the estimate of one’s 
social position, and discourage every other. ~It will make 
Christians feel that any mind, which is truly cultivated and con- 
secrated to God, belongs to the elite of the universe, and will be 
so estimated in celestial circles. Then, again, let the absurdity 
of vassalage to popular custom be pondered, and every thing 
judged according to its merits, not according to the capricious 
notions of shallow and selfish fashionables. And finally, let the 
idea of man’s immortality be fully grasped, and the fact that as 
Creation placed all on a level of destiny, so Redemption has 
placed them on a level of opportunity and grace. ere these 
ideas exalted to their appropriate prominence, there would at 
once be reared in the church a standard against the evils 
which have passed under review. The outflow of Christian 
philanthropy, unchilled by custom and ceremony, would more 
gladden the benevolent enterprises of the day, and pour its 
refining, elevating influence, more abundantly into hearts and 
homes. 

We have only to add in closing, that this remedy of fashion- 
able Christianity must be applied all along through the provesses 
of education. As the mischief begins to be felt in the nursery, 
so the remedy should be applied there. The child and the 
youth should be taught the dignity of labor, and the dignity of 
man. Every sentiment of exclusiveness should be frowned 
upon. All should be trained to the conviction that true dignity 
never suffers by deeds of philanthropy, nor is true refinement 
scandalized by the drudgery of doing good. They should be 
trained to fee! that generosity, kindness, condescension to the 
iowly, and such like sentiments, do but demonstrate their title to 
the highest social consideration. And this because they show 
that their refinement is not counterfeit, but genuine; that their 
elevation is not owing to the accident of dollars and cents, or of 
birth, but to the development, adornment, and uplifting of the 
soul ; that the fashions they follow are not of this world, which 
pass away, but those which will obtain in the society of heaven. 
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Arr. IIL—THE SEPARATISTS OF EASTERN CONNECTICUT. 


A History of the Revival of Religion in the time of Edwards 
and Whitfield.” By Josern Tracy. Boston: 1842. 


In a retired corner of the town of Canterbury, overlooking 
a pleasant but narrow valley between rugged and barren hills, 
stands a ruinous house of worship. Its broken windows and 
prostrate doors give access to every storm; the snow stores 
its treasures where once grave men and devout women 
worshiped God. The hand of the spoiler has also been there ; 
and those who might justly have been “famous according as 
they had lifted up axes upon the thick trees—break down the 
carved work thereof at once with axes and hammers.” The 
pulpit, that high throne, from which the.preacher’s voice 
sounded so authoritatively, has disappeared from its ancient 
place, and all things, without and within, give token of approach- 
ing dissolution. Perhaps another summer’s sun will not shine 
upon that once hallowed roof; some rude blast of the passing 
season may bring its inevitable hour of final ruin. 

But why stands this sanctuary thus desolated? Is it the 
memorial of a faith now perished from the earth? We ma 
ask of the townspeople, and hear their story of “ The Old Red 
Meeting-house ;” but in order to comprehend its full import, 
we need to turn back to a portion of the history of Connecticut, 
which merits careful study and a full exhibition. The time 
has come for a fair and impartial judgment of the Separatists 
of one hundred years ago. We propose here only a sketch 
such as may call attention to the subject, hoping that it ma 
find more ample illustration. Meanwhile we desire to acknowl- 

ie the good service done by Rev. Joseph Tracy, who in his 
“History of the Great Awakening,” placed at the head of this 
article, has given a succinct account of the Separatists, charac- 
terized by his usual exactness and fidelity. To this work of 
exceeding interest and value, we are indebted for many im- 
portant suggestions, and to it we refer our readers for a view 
of the wonderful religious movement which marked this period, 
pening various parts of our own country as well as Great 

ritain. 

It may be well, however, briefly to describe the aspect of the 
times among the churches of Connecticut. There can be no 
doubt that the period preceding the Awakening had been one 
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of , yo declension in religion. Formalism and lukewarmness 
had spread wide among the churches. There were many min- 
isters, whose views of religious experience were vague and in- 
definite, and whose preaching, though founded on an evangeli- 
cal scheme of doctrine, had the very heterodox effect of quiet- 
ing the consciences of impenitent men, if they were only of 
good behavior externally. Perhaps there were no more im- 
moral men in the ministry then than there are now. There 
was among the clergy a much greater show of dignity and 
gravity, a more reverend and sedate carriage of themselves in 
their intercourse with the people, a higher estimate of their 
official rights, and a more determined assertion of privilege and 
power. It cannot be thought strange that such men were 
startled and alarmed by the bold and singular career of Whit- 
field, when like a comet he suddenly blazed athwart their path. 
Some of the remarks and some of the acts of that godly man, 
and wonderfully eloquent preacher, would scarcely bear the 
test of sound discretion. Much more did the follies of his imi- 
tator, Davenport, grieve the best friends of the revival he 
aimed to promote. Among the indiscretions of these men, 
which were readily copied by their followers, was the practice 
of pronouncing summarily and confidently upon the spiritual 
state of individuals. It wag a favorite tenet with them that 
the true saints could be certainly known, and they seem to have 
rested much on the presumption afforded by great zeal and 
lively emotions in religious matters. Nor did they hesitate to 
decide and declare concerning those who held themselves aloof 
from the revival that they were unconverted, hypocritical, and 
(if ministers) “ shepherds that fed themselves’ —*“ dumb dogs 
that cannot bark, sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber.” 
These free censures of the reverend men who presided then 
over our Connecticut churches, were ill calculated to secure 
their good will. 

Two other practices then prevalent, and in a measure justi- 
fied by the zealous revivalists, gave offense to the moderate 
clergy, and excited in them, or at least in their friends and 
allies, a spirit essentially tyrannical and persecuting. One of 
the practices alluded to was that of itinerant labors, on the 
part of the more earnest and devoted pastors, yho did not 
choose to confine their endeavors for the promotion of religion 
to their own parish bounds, but “ went everywhere, preaching 
the word.” The other practice referred to was the allowance 
of lay-exhorters, who used their unwonted “liberty of prophe- 
sying,” not always with the best discernment of proprieties, or 
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with due respect to those who had held a practical monopoly 
of the public religious instruction of the people. 

These abuses and disorders, (as they were termed,) were 
made the subject of a prohibitory statute, enacted in 1742, by 
the General Assembly of the colony, not without the consent 
and approval of some of the clergy. By this statute, ministers 
were forbidden to preach in any parish than their own, without 
invitation of the pastor or people, under penalty of forfeiting 
all title to the benefit of the laws for the support of the minis- 
try, and it was provided that a regular information against any 
minister to this effect should, without trial of the fact, wor 
such a forfeiture, and bar the collection of rates for his support. 
By another section of the act all exhorters were forbidden to 
exercise their gifts, unless permitted by the parish authorities ; 
and all strangers, of whatever ecclesiastical dignity out of the 
colony, presuming to “teach, preach or publicly exhort” with- 
out such permission of pastor or parish, were to be sent as 
vagrants from constable to constable, out of the bounds of Con- 
necticut! Nor was this law a dead letter. No less a man 
than Samuel Finley, afterwards President of the College of 
New Jersey, felt the force of the last section, and by the 8 
tion of the former part, Rev. Benjamin Pomroy, of Hebron, 
was deprived of his regular salary, and thrown upon the kind- 
ness of his friends for support during a term of seven years. 
There was in short a vigorous effort made by ecclesiastical and 
political authority, to repress the mighty religious agitation that 
shook the commonwealth,—to put out “ the New Lights,” as the 
revivalists were termed, and enforce conformity to the Say- 
brook Platform. 

As a part of this arbitrary scheme, the Assembly, in 1743, 
repealed an act which was contemporaneous with the adoption 
of the Saybrook Platform, entitled, “ An Act for the relief of 
Sober Consciences,” which provided that all, who soberly dissent- 
ed from the prevailing system, might, on taking certain oaths, 
be relieved from taxation for the support of the parish minis- 
ters. The repeal of this act left all dissenters, however sober, 
at the mercy of the Assembly, and of the dominant party there- 
in, whose mercies then were cruel. 

Such was the state of the times in the colony of Connecticut; 
the object of our present writing leads us next to turn especial 
attention to the Eastern section thereof, comprised in the coun- 
ties of New London and Windham, the boundaries of which 
were then somewhat larger than now. The settlements in many 
of these towns were comparatively new, and the churches there- 
in had scarcely attained the vigor of mature age. Many of the 
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pastors had brought with them from “the Bay State,” the prac- 
tice of the “half-way covenant ;” and some (as Rev. Solomon 
Wiliiams of Lebanon) maintained the right of moral men, as 
such, to a participation in the Lord’s Supper, and the propriety 
of their coming to it as a means of grace. These and other 
things had spread apathy and stupidity over the face of this 
region. Yetin 1721, a revival of considerable power took place 
at Windham, where Rev. Solomon Whiting was then pastor. 
Among those who were awakened at that time, was Elisha 
Paine, a young lawyer of Canterbury, whose father had come 
from Eastham on Cape Cod, about thirty years before, and had 
been one of “ the seven pillars” on which, in 1711, Canterbury 
Church was built. During the interval between this revival at 
Windham, and that more general one in 1735, which beginning 
(in Connecticut) at Windsor reached as far to the Eastward as 
Joventry,and Mansfield, and Lebanon, and Preston, and Groton, 
Elisha Paine had grown to be a man of considerable estate, and 
of some distinction in his profession. At length, in 1741, when 
the Awakening throughout the country was most pervading and 
most powerful, it reached the town of Canterbury, then without 
a pastor. .Under whose labors it there began is uncertain ; but 

heelock and Pomroy had already commenced their itinerant 
labors, and their homes were not far remote. However this 
may have been, the awakening of religious interest in the town 
seems to have roused the slumbering zeal of Elisha Paine, who 
with his younger brother Solomon, soon became noted among 
the lay-exhorters of the region. Feeling, in 1742, called to a 
more public work in the gospel, he offered himself for examina- 
tion by some of the neighboring ministers; but they desiring 
that he should accept of their approbation, with assent to the 
Saybrook plan, he set about the work in his own way. Extend- 
ing his labors into the bounds of Massachusetts, he was im- 
prisoned in Worcester, and afterwards in his own county fell 
under the discipline of the act of 1742, being confined in jail at 
Windham for some weeks. Nor was he opposed by the civil 
arm alone. In August, 1744, the Association of Windham 
County wrote to him, “desiring him to appear before the Asso- 
ciation and give opportunity to discourse with him to satisfy 
themselves what measures they ought to take in respect of his 
conduct.” This summons being neglected, the Association, three 
months afterward, sent a letter to the churches, in which they 
ascribed the distractions, that prevailed among the people, to 
the evil influences of the Paines and other men of like mould. 
In these proceedings of the Association there seems to have 
been a great degree of unanimity. They were not agreed in 
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their estimate of the revival, some actively promoting, while 
others stood aloof from it, but they probably held very similar 
views of ministerial authority, and of the obligations of private 
members of the church to obey those that have the rule over 
them. . . 

In the Spring of the same year (1744) in which these pro- 
ceedings were had respecting Mr. Paine, the Association re- 
commended the people of Canterbury to obtain the services of 
James Cogswell, a young candidate who had just passed his 
examination before them. But the church in Canterbury was 
already “a house divided against itself.” Those who had listen- 
ed with pleasure to the fervid preaching of Buel the revivalist, 
were ready to despise the cautious and temperate discourses of 
the new candidate. So high did party spirit run, that when the 
Society proceeded to call Mr. Cogswell to a settlement, a large 
part of the church (claiming to be a majority) withdrew from 
the public worship in the meeting-house, and assembled them- 
selves in a private dwelling, where the Paines acted as leaders 
of their worship. ‘Things were in this position, when two 
nephews of Elisha Paine, John and Ebenezer Cleaveland, came 
home from Yale College to spend their Autumn vacation. Find- 
ing their father and other friends thus separated from Mr. Cogs- 
well’s adherents, they likewise attefided the Separate meeting, 
for which on their return to New Haven, they were arraigned 
before the Faculty and expelled the College, in accordance 
(as President Clap said) with advice given by the General As- 
sembly in 1742. This high-handed transaction roused a strong 
feeling throughout the colony, and probably as much in Canter- 
bury as anywhere. The schism now became irreconcilable, so 
that when in November a portion of the church invited the 
Consociation to meet for Mr. Cogswell’s ordination, it was 
strenuously objected that this was the act of a minority, a part 
having incurred censure at the hands of their more ardent 
brethren. In this state of things the Consociation assembled in 
full council, and spent three days in consultation. Among the 

astors present were such warm friends of the revival as Mose- 
y and Moashem, and especially Wheelock. As one objection 
to the procedure of the Consociation in this business, the dis- 
affected party produced a vote of the church during the previ- 
ous year, declaring the Cambridge Platform “to be most 
agreeable to the former and designed practice of this church.” 

The object aimed at in this vote, evidently, was to cast off the 
control of Consociation, and those who passed it were met on 
their own ground, for the Consociation resolved to consider this 
a virtual secession on their part, and recognized the adhering 
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party as a church under Saybrook Platform, which they claim. 
ed to be agreeable to the ancient practices of the church. The 
Society having called Mr. Cogswell by a large majority, the 
Council being duly satisfied of his qualifications for the ministry, 
proceeded to ordain him, (December 28, 1744,) “as a minister 
unto the Society and the Christian people who have called Mr. 
Cogswell, and who shall willingly put themselves under his 
ministerial care.” In their result they disclaimed any disposition 
to force a minister upon the dissenting brethren,—they recom- 
mended Mr. Cogswell’s adherents to consent that the others be 
a society by themselves,—they further declared their willingness 
to aid the dissenters in attaining from the Assembly a release 
from all obligation to aid in the support of the Society’s minis- 
ter, and appointed the Moderator (Rev. Ebenezer Williams) and 
_ the Scribes (Rev. Messrs. Eliot and Solomon Williams) to act 
~ as their Committee in this business, when thereto invited. 

Thus originated the First Separate Church in the colony. Yet 
the Separatists of Canterbury claimed to represent the original 
church, retained the book cf records, and divided the furniture 
of the Lord’s table with Mr. Cogswell’s friends. They declined 
to ask incorporation as a new Society, and therefore their peti- 
tion to be released from ministerial rates was refused for fifteen 
years, during which time tlfey were subjected to loss of goods, 
and even to imprisonment on account of their unlawful posi- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding, however, the pains and penalties which 
were thus incurred, and in spite of the remonstrances of the 
Association, in a letter addressed to the churches December 11, 
1744, the spirit of Separation grew more and more powerful. 
In October, 1745, a company off persons assembled at Mansfield, 
from the region about that town, and formed themselves into 
church estate, adopting a formal Confession of Faith. Early 
the next year these people met to ordain their officers, and 
listened to a sermon from Elisha Paine; but Dea. Thomas 
Marsh, whom they had chosen as their pastor, had that very day 
been imprisoned for his unlicensed preaching, and they were 
encountered by a public protest from a number of the neighboring 
ministers. In spite of this opposition, the Mansfield Separatists 
succeeded, about a month later, in ordaining not only a pastor, 
but ruling elders and deacons. One of these ruling elders had 
been previously pastor of a small Baptist Church, and thus 
brought at an early period an infusion of Baptist views into the 
Separating body. Indeed the Separatists have traced through 
him the only ministerial succession to which they could la 
claim,—a matter about which they were very little concerned, 
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asserting not only as a matter of theory, but as a part of their 
practice, the right and authority of each church to ordain its own 
officers. But in performing this rite they were accustomed 
to seek the aid of their brethren of like faith; and thus in Sep- 
tember, 1746, by the aid of the Mansfield Church and its officers 
did the church at Canterbury ordain its chosen pastor, the 
younger of. the two Paines. About the same time they erected 
the meeting-house above noticed, not however in its present re- 
tired location, but on the commanding eminence west of the 
Village Green. In this house Mr. Paine officiated until his 
death,—a troubled period of about eight years. As an example 
of the troubles he encountered, it may be mentioned that in 
1748, he was brought before the County Court for celebrating 
marriage, and fined as not being a person authorized by the laws 
of the colony to perform this service. In like manner, about 
this time, the Association gave it as their opinion that the rite 
of baptism, as administered by Mr. Paine and his fellows, was 
not to be regarded valid. But while his ministerial standing was 
thus controverted, no impeachment seems to have been brought 
against his moral character, nor any doubt expressed of his in- 
tellectual ability. He was succeeded in his office by Mr: Joseph 
Marshall, who after serving from 1759 to 1768, removed from 
the place, and died at an advanced age in Wardsboro, Vt.,—a 
man respected for his shrewd wit and ardent piety, but marked 
by exceeding eccentricity of manner and mind. After the re- 
moval of Mr. Marshall, the Separate Church in Canterbury had 
no other Pastor, and things tended toward a reunion. 

Leaving this particular church for a time, we give a hasty 
glance at similar movements in other places, particularly in the 
vicinity, Within a few years of the disruption in Canterbury, 
separations from the regular churches took place in the limits 
now included in the towns of Mansfield, Windham, Coventry, 
Killingly, Plainfield, Voluntown, Preston, Lisbon, Franklin, 
Colchester, Norwich, Ledyard, North Stonington, Stonington, 
Groton, New London, Montville, East Lyme, and Lyme,—all in 
the Eastern quarter of the colony, besides Suffield, Windsor, 
Wethersfield, Middletown, and perhaps other towns in other 
parts. In some of the towns named, the organization of the 
Separatists was probably temporary and imperfect, but in others 
two or more churches were fully established. These churches 
generally selected their pastors trom among themselves, men of 
ordinary education, but possessed of some readiness in speaking, 
and exhibiting peculiar fervor in religion. But in order to 
furnish a supply of teachers for these churches, there was pro- 
vided in New London a sort of Normal School, called “ The 

VOL. XI. 26 
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Shepherd’s Tent,” over which presided Rev. Timothy Allen, 
who had been suspended from his ministry at West Haven for 
some indiscreet expressions. This establishment was, however, 
soun broken up, partly perhaps through the odium excited by 
that scene of folly and phrenzy, which was witnessed in New 
London on Sunday evening, March 6, 1743. This was the oc- 
casion on which, at the suggestion of Davenport, (then quite be- 
side himself under the combined influence of physical and spiritual 
disorders,) the enthusiasts there assembled made a bonfire in 
the public street of books which had fallen under his censure, 
as well as of those articles of dress which were most likely to 
gratify a vain-glorious disposition. Other circumstances might 
be mentioned to illustrate the wild excitement which at this 
time pervaded this region, under the especial influence and 
leadership of Davenport, and which filled with sorrow the 
hearts of wiser men, such as the venerable Eliphalet Adams of 
New London, the fervid Jonathan Parsons of Lyme, (Whit- 
field’s peculiar friend,) and others who had rejoiced in the re- 
vival, but found “ caution needful in that critical day.” 

But the plan of this sketch forbids us to enter at greater 
length into particulars. We will, however, refer briefly to the 
peculiar views which characterized the Separatists, though the 
attempt is attended with some little difficulty. The somewhat 
enthusiastic creed adopted at Mansfield, was not so generally 
accepted as to be a positive rule of judgment, as to the general 
faith. The Separatists in Canterbury retained the same forms 
of profession and covenant, which had been in use in the orig- 
inal church, and which were drawn in the sternest phrase of 
Calvinism, and this was likewise adopted by the Separate 
Church in Windham. From the best light that we have on 
the subject, we conclude, that though individuals among the 
Separatists fell into such errors as are most likely to be em- 
braced by men of more zeal than discretion, the body kept as 
near the — fundamental truths of the Gospel as their adver- 
saries. ‘Those who would look at the point for themselves, may 
see the matter argued against the Separatists, in the letter of 
Windham Association, dated December, 1744, and in the result 
of a council of Windham Consociation in January, 1747, which 
last contains the Mansfield confession of faith in its superabund- 
ance of twenty-two articles, and fourteen specifications under 
the last article, which treats of the church. And yet by the 
showing of these ministers, who judge the Separatists, we are 
led to feel that they themselves held views subversive of true 
gospel discipline, as when they allowed to unconverted men a 
rightful place in the church. On. the other hand, though we 
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would not deny all their charges against the Separatists, we 
seem to see clearly that those Separatists maintained with a 
sort of blundering consistency correct views on this subject, 
which was the special subject in debate between them. They 
held for substance the same views which are now so firmly estab- 
lished through the labors of Edwards and Bellamy in the minds 
of New England Christians. 

The leaders of the Separation were not men who used the 
pen with readiness. Elisha Paine, who might have been their 
champion in this sort of warfare, withdrew from Connecticut 
in 1752, and became pastor of a church in Bridgehampton, 
L. ., to which he ministered until just before his death, which 
took place in 1775, at the age of eighty-four. His brother, 
Solomon, once adventured himself as an author in a “Short 
View of the Constitution of the Church of Christ, and the 
difference between it and the church established in Connecti- 
cut,” a pamphlet of 70 pages, small quarto, in which he tries to 
show the church established by law to be no church of Christ, 
because of the power given to irreligious men. We cannot 
here attempt an analysis of this work, but may observe that it 
is written with no little ingenuity, and with the ardor of full 
conviction, though not without a savor of enthusiasm in cer- 
tain passages. The point at which he drives may be seen in 


the following quotations : 


“The cause of a just separation of the Saints from their fellow men in their 
worship, is not that there are hypocrites in the visible Church of Christ, nor thet 
some fall into scandalous sins in the church, nor because the minister is flat, formal, 
or even saith he is a minister of Christ, and is not, and doth lie; but it is their 
being yoked together, or incorporated into a corrupt constitution, under the govern- 
ment of another supreme head than Christ, and governed by the precepts of men, 
put into the hands of unbelievers, which will not purge out any of the corrupt 
fruit, but naturally bears it and nourishes it, and denies the power of godliness, 
both in the governing and gracious effects of it.” 


Further he says, to show why he felt constrained to write : 


“My conscience testified unto me that God had given me that light, that I knew 
as perfectly that this [the Established worship] is idolatry, as I do that Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s or Jeroboam’s was, and that it is no more of a question with me, whether 
I ought to give what they den:and to support it, than it is whether Israel ought to 
- to support Jeroboam's Priests, which he made for his calves. And I could as 
reely go into the fiery furnace for not supporting it, es I could for not worshiping 
Nebuchadnezzar’s Golden Image; neither did I ever lose one minute's sleep by al 
that they have taken from me, (but it was the evil and destruction above said, and 
the cries of the oppressed that trouble me:) not unto me but unto God be thy 


glory |” 

While speaking of the writings of the Separate leaders, it 
may be well to remark that Rev. Isaac Backus, (best known as 
the author of a Church History of New England,) was origin- 
ally a Separatist of Norwich, and therefore a willing advocate 
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of their cause, even after he himself had become a baptist. 
The most noticeable of his many smaller publications, is a 
reply to the “Nine Sermons,” published by Rev. Mr. Fish, 
of the North Church in Stonington, respecting the separations 
which had prevailed in that town. This reply seems to have 
borne a double title, of which this was a part—‘* A Fish taken 
in his own net.” It has never fallen under our eye, though we 
have met with the rejoinder by Mr. Fish, and the second reply 
by Mr. Backus. Other pamphlets. were written for and against 
the Separatists, but in this kind of warfare their opponents had 
greatly the advantage. They were, indeed, somewhat ungener- 
ously taunted with the fact, that they had few men of educa- 
tion among them. It had been strange, were it otherwise, in 
the day when pious young men like the Clevelands or David 
Brainerd, were cast out of Yale College for slight indiscretions 
of speech or action. : 

The spirit which moved the mass of the Separatists, may be 
further illustrated by quoting the reasons by which some of 
them justified their separation, when called to answer before 
the churches from which they withdrew. Thus in the North 
Parish of New London, (now: Montville,). one said, “ God’s 
having left was a sufficient warrant for his leaving”—another, 
“that there was no more of God in the congregation than there 
was a black-dance’’—another, “ that his dissatisfaction was our 
selling the Gospel for £400 a year, and his darkness in attend- 
ing this meeting, that the Spirit told him he should have light 
upon his withdrawing, and so he found it, that now he had the 
Spirit of God, and did not want to read,” &c. &c. 

The North Church in Stonington heard such answers as 
these, “ The Pastor’s discountenancing of public exhorting on 
the Sabbath at the meeting-house.” “The Pastor’s checking 
the public outcries of people in time of Divine Service.” “ The 
Pastor’s admitting some persons into his pulpit, whom I look 
voon not experienced men.” “The Church refuse to examine 
the communicants over again, and to warn such as are uncon- 
verted of their danger.” “My God commanded me to go 
from you, and I knew it, and that is all my reason.” 

A woman in Canterbury, who at a later period joined her 
friends among the original Separatists, gave the church among 
other reasons for her conduct, (one of which was that Mr. 
Cogswell did not visit enough !) sixty-two Scripture texts, among 
which are set down, Solomon’s Song, i, 7, 8, and Acts x, 
13-15. We think this woman excels all other searches for 
proof-texts, whom it has been our lot to mark. A reference to 
the first of these texts will give the reader a hint as to the 
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origin of the name given to the seminary over which Mr. Allen 
presided at New London.’ 

But we must draw these sketches to a close, and shall be 
obliged to pass hastily over the later history of the Separate 
churches. Common necessities:and distresses led them to cul- 
tivate mutual sympathy and alliance. In 1748, three hundred 
and thirty men of this class, principally in the Eastern counties, 
petitioned the General Assembly to grant them redress of their 
peculiar grievances, alleging that they were deprived of that 
liberty of conscience, which was enjoyed by Episcopalians, 
Quakers, and Anabaptists. Failing in this as well as in a simi- 
lar effort five years later, twenty Separate churches joined in a 
memorial to the King in Council, which was carried to England 
in 1756, by Mr. Bliss Willoughby, pastor of a church in Nor- 
wich, and Mr. Moses Morse. But having laid it before the 
committee for the English Dissenting body, of which Dr. Avery 
was chairman, the agents were advised by them, that the re- 
presentation to the king of such plain violations of charter- 
rights would endanger the charter of the colony. They there. 
fore returned without having presented their memorial, and Dr. 
Avery wrote a letter on the subject to the colonial government. 
Governor Law in reply, informed him of the follies and extra- 
vagances of this people, to which Avery answered that civil 
penalties were not the appropriate remedy for spiritual disor- 
ders. By degrees the people of Connecticut learned and put 
in practice this wise lesson. The times were such as led to 
consideration and reflection. Long wars, from 1744 to 1748, 
and again from 1752 to 1763, with the French and their Indian 
allies, and again from 1775 to 1783, with the mother country 
in the war of the Revolution, wasted the strength and spirits of 
the English colonies. Nor can - who know what were the 
sufferings and perils of our forefathers, during those tedious 
years of doubtful conflict, wonder that new churches did not 
flourish, and that old churches scarcely sustained themselves. 
Probably the latter part of the eighteenth century was the 
period of the deepest depression, in the religious and ecclesias- 
tical affairs of Connecticut. The close of the Revolutionary 
struggle found many of the parish churches destitute of pastors, 
and in some of them the lack was not soon supplied. 

In such circumstances, the fires of that zeal which marked the 
Separatical movement burnedlow. Yet the Separate churches 
generaliy maintained their distinct organizations. In Septem- 
ber, 1781, they held a general meeting at Killingly, and adopted 
an “ Historical Narrative and Declaration,” which they pub- 
lished to show the circumstances and grounds of their separa- 
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tion, as well as their views of doctrine and discipline. For 
twenty years or more from this time forward they held such a 
, aaser meeting yearly, for the most part on the third Wednes. 

ay of September. In the course of this period they came to 
be known by the name of Strict Congregationalists. 

But they had outlived the causes which brought them into 
being. The churches of the standing order (so called) gradu- 
ally abandoned the practices which had grieved the Separatists, 
and to some extent adopted the very positions and courses, 
which their former pastors had condemned. But when they 
gave up the half-way covenant, and the ministerial rates— 
when they examined candidates for admission as to their re- 
ligious experience, and could listen to lay-exhorters and an 
occasional evangelist, there remained no substantial wall of 
partition between them and the Separatists. The result was 
almost inevitable. Indeed, the reunion of churches began in 
Canterbury, soon after the close of the Revolution, though not 
at first completely successful. The same thing was accom- 
plished at different dates in several places—the last and one of 
the most successful instances being that: of North Stonington, 
where for a number of years Rev. Joseph Ayer was the minis- 
ter at once of the Old and the Separate Church, until their 
happy union in 1827. 

Another part of the Separate Churches took a different 
course. Having imbibed Baptist sentiments from their asso- 
ciates, in the time of their tribulation, they finally went over 
to that connection, as churches or as individuals. Such is be- 
lieved to have been the case in East Lyme, and probably also 
in New London, Waterford, Groton, and Stonington. 

Some of the Separate Churches experienced a gradual wast- 
ing, and died by inches. So it was in Preston, where Elder 
Paul Parks ministered from 1747 to 1802, when he died at the 
age of 82, venerable not only for years but virtues. In 1797, 
he preached a half-century sermon, which is preserved in manu- 
script. After his death the church enjoyed little pastoral care, 
and finally became’ extinct, the last record being in 1817. 
Similar to this was the case of the church in Windham, (Scot- 
Jand parish,) where Elder John Palmer officiated from 1750 till 
1807, when he died and had no successor. In 1813, the church 
dissolved, the most of them joining the church in Canterbury. 

Some two or three of the Separate Churches were at last 
brought into communion with the regular churches, and even 
into Consociation. This was true of the church in Lyme, and 
of the church in the South part of Killingly, whese third pastor, 
Rev. Israel Day, (loved and revered by all who loved his 
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Master,) was admitted to Windham Association in 1799, just as 
Drs. Cogswell, Whitney, and Lee were about to form their 
Eastern Association, to escape from the Hopkinsianism of their 
younger brethren. So in 1806, the Association at Windham 
County took under its care the remnant of the Separate Church 
in Canterbury, which however has declined until its few living 
members have sought other ecclesiastical connections, and its 
ancient place of worship exhibits the forlorn and desolate ap- 
pearance described at the beginning of this article. 

If now after this review we should attempt to characterize 
the Separatical movement by a single phrase, we should call it 
simply,—a sad mistake! We cannot judge the men who led in 
it to have been other than for the most part, honest and pious 
men, for such they showed themselves in their lives and their 
deaths. In many things they held more correct views than 
their extreme antagonists, but in this matter of separation they 
were not wise. Their error may be illustrated by reference to 
the more correct, though not always consistent course of Ed- 
wards and his allies among the clergy. They always dissuaded 
from separation, except (as at New Haven) in cases of extreme 
necessity, and then only in an orderly way. They discouraged 
the unwarranted intrusion of ignorant men into the ministerial 


office. They would reform the maladministration of discipline 


in the churches, and not pull down the whole fabric of their 
government. Just on this point they came to issue with the 
Separatists. President Edwards in some one of his writings 
had spoken of the Church as God’s House, and described the 
order and beauty which should characterize its arrangements. 
But said one of the Separate ministers to him, “How can we 
get into the excellent new house which you describe, unless we 
abandon the old and ruinous house in which we have been 
dwelling?” Mr. Edwards, in reply, admitted that the old house 
was ruinous and in need of repair, but maintained that its con- 
dition was not so desperate as to warrant the inhabitants in 
deserting it. Now the result has justified the judgment of Ed- 
wards ; for the old houses have been repaired, and promise to 
last for ages to come, standing as they do on Christ as a corner- 
stone. But the ecclesiastical structures which were reared by 
Separatical hands, have for the most part fallen asunder, show- 
ing that the builders in their unthrifty haste, mingled too much 
“ wood, hay, stubble” with the more precious materials appoint- 
ed for use. 

The communities that were swayed by the counsel of Ed- 
wards and Wheelock, and Bellamy, and Pomroy, were saved in 
a good measure from distracting and destructive divisions, while 
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the most lamentable disorders and desolations had their course 
in those towns where Separatism put forth its full work. 

Edwards and his peculiar friends were accused by the Sepa- 
ratists as renegades that had stricken hands with God’s enemies, 
to uphold an unrighteous cause, but it is questionable whether 
there are any names in the religious history of New England 
worthy of so much honor as those of the men who forsook the 
formalism in which they had been brought up, without abandon- 
ing the foundations on which the Fathers of New England had 
planted themselves,—who heard and followed the awakening 
voice of the Spirit without being lured into extravagance and 
enthusiasm, or into the remediless error of schism. For willing 
as we may be to palliate the wrong-doing of sincerely good 
men, we cannot blind our eyes to the fact that even to the pre- 
sent day, there are families and even whole neighborhoods in 
the region of which we have been speaking, that have been by 
the @peration of the Separatical movement left without any 
attachment to any administration of the gospel, or (if any) least 
of all to that which their forefathers loved. A particular 
family might be mentioned, which has from the first maintained 
a respectable standing in one cf the towns above named, and 
which was in early days connected with the church in that 
place, out of which since the Separation, not an individual has 
united with that church, few have been worshipers with the 
church of their fathers, and few of late years have been attach- 
ed firmly to any evangelical denomination whatever. Similar 
facts might be multiplied. 

We wish however to mention one of another character, for 
which we have the authority of Rev. Dr. McEwen of New 
London. At the time of his settlement in 1806, he found 
himself the only Congregational Pastor in an extent of country, 
forty miles by fifteen, including the present towns of Salem, 
East Lyme, Waterford, New henton Groton, Ledyard, Ston- 
ington, North Stonington, Voluntown, and Sterling. “I enter- 
tained no hopes,” says Dr. McEwen, “ that any of these parishes 
would settle a pastor without extraneous aid, unless it were 
Stonington. That parish did settle Mr. Ira Hart about two 
years afterwards, and four years later, Mr. Tuttle took charge 
of Groton and Ledyard. Of all the remainder of the Waste we 
had no hope. Mr. Hart and I, one night at my old parsonage, 
talked on the subject and came to a resolve to have a County 
Missionary Society. After proposing our project to our Dis- 
trict Association, and perceiving that other parts of Connecti- 
cut were looking at their Wastes, New London Association 
sent me with a memorial to the General Association at Farming- 
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ton. The proposition was eagerly received, and the result was 
the institution of the Domestic Missionary Society of Connec- 
ticut, the first in all this country.” We will not say that the 
wide waste, which Dr. McEwen here describes, was wholly the 
result of Separatical influence; but it is remarkable that this 
was the very region where the fires of that excitement raged 
the highest. 

But although we characterize the movement of the Separatists 
as a mistake,—a lamentable mistake on the part.of those who 
led in it, we are not blind to the fact that God has overruled it 
for good. He makes no mistakes in his )rovidential govern- 
ment of the world, and guards with peculiar care the interests 
of his church. Among the happy results which God has 
brought out of the events we have been considering, (working 
by men or against them,) we reckon the more wholesome views, 
now prevalent, of the relation of the churches to the state,—of 
the liberty of worship, and of instruction, and of the mutual 
rights and duties of instruction, and of the mutual rights and 
duties of pastors and people. These subjects have been practi- 
cally illustrated before the eyes of men; and, though slowly, 
the truth doth really advance in power and influence. We look 
back with wonder at some of the doubts and some of the de- 
cisions of past generations ; but we need to keep in mind their 
experience of good and evil, lest we fall into errors as great and 
evils as terrible. 

And withal we ought most devoutly to thank Him who hath 
blessed our beloved state, and the churches therein, with such a 
watchful guidance. Remembering not only our personal errors 
but our father’s faults, we should humble ourselves before Him, 
and daily pray with fervency,—* Thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done !”” 

VOL, XI. 27 
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Art. IV.—THE EDITORIAL PROFESSION. 


Evening Post, Commercial Advertiser, Courier and Inquirer, 
Journal of Commerce, Tribune, and New York Daily Times, 

Autobiography of William Jerdan. 3 vols. London: Hall, 
Virtue & Co. 

Buckingham’s Personal Memoirs. 2 vols. Boston: Ticknor & 
Co., 1852. 

Buckingham’s Specimens of Newspaper Literature. 2 vols. 
Boston: Little & Brown, 1850. 


Tue Literary circles of England have been not alittle amused, 
within a few months past, by the publication of an autobiography 
of William Jerdan, fons known from his connection with the 
Sun, the Literary Gazette, and other London Journals. Having 
passed nearly all of a Jong and active life in literary pursuits, 
and having been intimately connected with periodicals of char- 
acter and influence, he has been spending his declining days in 
collecting the incidents with which he has been familiar, in re- 
viewing his editorial career, and in noting down for the benefit 
of his juniors engaged in such labors, the discouragements and 
warnings which he considers may be justly derived from his long 
and varied experience. 

Although his sphere was different, a similar service has been 
rendered to the American public, in a decidedly better spirit, 
by Mr. Buckingham, so widely known in this country from his 
management of the Boston Courier. He indeed has accom- 
plished a double task, detailing not only the results of his own 
editorial life, but investigating with beeoming professional zeal, 
and true antiquarian patience, corresponding particulars con- 
cerning his predecessors in New England, and the various peri- 
odicals which they have conducted from the time of the Boston 
News Letter,* the first paper established in North America, 
quite down to the days of contemporaneous literature. 

A comparison of some of the specimens of early editorials as 
quoted by Mr. Buckingham, with those of modern times, forms 
a curious comment upon the changing habits of the world. For 





* The first Number of the Boston News Letter was published April 24, 1704. 
Previous to this, however, on September 25, 1690, appeared a newspaper “ printed 
by Richard Pierce for Benjamin Harris.” One Number only is supposed to have 
been issued, and that was of so nondescript a character, as to be called “a Pam- 
phlet,” by the legislative authorities, four days after its publication. 
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instance, in 1719, the editor of the News Letter congratulates 
his readers that whereas former numbers of his paper had been 
thirteen months behind hand in the public news of Europe, the 
present number is only five months behind! If public enter- 
prise is greater, public morals are no better in these modern days, 
when the telegraph is not sufficient for the transmission of im- 
portant items of news, but Sunday expresses must regularly 
forward from one city to another, more particular information 
in regard to such foreign or domestic intelligence as may be- 
come known in the course of the Sabbath day. 

Indeed, the modern newspaper, the result of so many modern 
inventions, is a wonder of the age. Seven successive numbers, 
the weekly issue of an ordinary newspaper, might almost be en- 
titled the modern “ seven wonders,” and we are still further in- 
clined to think the editorial corps of almost any respectable 
journal, to use a newspaper phrase, would “by no means com- 
pare unfavorably” with the seven wise men of Greece! 

It is somewhat curious to observe how by common consent 
at the present time, the Newspapers of New York City are 
acknowledged to have a metropolitan character. Although no 
one can yet hold a position corresponding to that of the London 
Times, the regulating clock of all the British Empire, yet col- 
lectively the daily papers of New York exert a similar influence, 
surpassing far that which is exerted by the papers of any other 
city in our land, not excepting those which are published from 
the very seat of government. While the hawking of other 
papers is for the most part confined to the neighborhoods where 
they are published, the dailies of New York are to be found at 
every railroad station, and in every petty news office, from 
Maine to Louisiana. In numerous cases they are preferred by 
the people of other cities, to their own local journals, and in- 
deed we are sometimes surprised that in various towns of New 
England, the increasing circulation of city papers, of course to 
the injury of country periodicals, is endured with so little opposi- 
tion. The publication of the latter is too important for local 
purposes to be entirely cut off by better vehicles of general 
news. Yet the papers of New York do lead the lists, and in- 
formation of all kinds is so sure to reach them, and to be dis- 
tributed by them to hundreds of other papers, that we are 
forcibly reminded of the fable of the Lion, to whose devouring 
den animals of all kinds were seen to flock, never again to come 
forth except in mangled and dismembered parts. 

Stimulated by these facts, by the rivalry of their contempo- 
raries, and the successful results of past enterprise, the papers of 
New York, in common with those of the whole country, are 
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constantly taking higher and a eer rank, and although they 
still fall short of the high standard not only attained, but steadily 
maintained, by the press of Great Britain, yet they hold an 
honorable position, and exert a mighty power. It is not how- 
ever our present purpose to discuss the newspaper, suggestive 
as that theme would be, so much as the Editor, and particularly 
the qualifications, both natural and acquired, which he needs in 
order to place the newspaper in the high position which it is justly 
entitled to hold. We are inclined to think that as soon as special 
preparation for editorial duties is manifest, as a common and 
not as an occasional thing, in those who conduct the periodical 
ress, so soon will that profession take rank among the foremost 
in which a liberal education may be directed to the practical 
good of mankind. Let us then proceed to consider the im- 
portange of special training for the editorial profession. 

But three learned professions are now recognized in the 
world of letters. For their advantage, three separate depart- 
ments have been organized in the universities, and three distinct 
courses of degrees have been provided, so that lawyers, minis- 
ters, and physicians, have by common consent been known and 
recognized as professional men. But as the general diffusion of 
knowledge is making high scholarship in particular departments 
of science, more advantageous to the possessor, and more essen- 
tial to the public, advanced professional instruction analogous 
to that which has long been given in medicine, law, and theol- 
ogy, is demanded in other studies. Teachers, chemists, engi- 
neers, agriculturists, statesmen, librarians, and editors, all need to 
greater or less extent some special training in addition to that 
which is received in a liberal, or collegiate education. As the 
demand for such instruction increases, in one and another of 
these practical professions, provision is made for its gratification, 
and when a more general desire exists for other advanced cour- 
ses of study, the requisite facilities will unquestionably be sup- 
plied. By the operation of this principle, Normal Schools for 
the education of teachers are springing up in various portions 
of our land, which although ordinarily of too Jow a standard to 
meet the wants of —- graduates, are accomplishing an im- 
portant work. But far better provision has been made for in- 
struction in particular branches of science, by the establishment 
in our universities, of a fourth, or Philosophical Department, 
for the education of graduates. At Cambridge and New Haven, 
facilities are now offered for pursuing eclectic courses of 
study, in continuation of the four years’ Academic course, and 
yet distinct from those of theology, medicine, and law. Two 
schools of this department, the Chemical and Engineering, are 
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already in efficient operation, while the increasing number of 
students who engage in the study of languages, metaphysics, and 
history, is an indication that ere long still other special schools 
will be formed, with definite arrangements for instruction. - 

Among others by whom such instruction will be demanded, 
may be mentioned the editorial pee aemgen and particularly that 
portion of it who have charge o oe periodicals. One of the 
most prominent editors of New York, remarked not long ago 
in addressing an audience of students, that he constantly re- 
gretted the want of better preparation for the multiform duties of 
his post. Particularly, did he feel his deficiency in modern Jan- 
guages and the natural sciences. But his case is by no means 
a solitary one. (There are many in the profession, exerting 
through the press vast influence, whose powers might have 
been greatly enhanced, and whose ease in their exercise would 
have been proportionally increased, had they been properly 
trained. ; Few examples can be found even in our largest cities, 
of men who have been educated for the editorial chair. In the 
smaller towns, many of which now boast their daily paper, the 
editors are often graduates only of the common school and print- 
ing office, where in the mechanical arrangement of type, they 
have received their only training in the art of composition. 

Let us not be understood to speak disparagingly of the eleva- 
tion of such men. So long as Benjamin Franklin, the printer’s 
boy who became an Editor, a Statesman, and a Scholar, is re- 
membered with affection throughout this land, it will be con- 
sidered no disgrace to have worked one’s way through the 
monotonous drudgery of the printing office, to the ea and 
influential position of the editorial chair. It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that with so few advantages, and beset with so many 
difficulties, the editors of the daily press have accomplished so 
much for the instruction, improvement, and entertainment of the / 
public mind. 

But notwithstanding this, the important influence now exerted 
by the daily papers of this land demands that to a much wider 
extent, they should be controlled by educated men, not dry, im- 
practical theorists and speculators, but men, who have added to 
their natural gifts, an education suited to their peculiar 
spheres. 

Before inquiring what peculiar talents are needed in an editor, 
and what education is required, let us consider for a moment 
the opportunities for usefulness now possessed by the conductors 
of our daily press. They cannot of course*be stated precisely 
in figures, but an approximation thereunto is sufficiently ac- 
curate to be exceedingly impressive. According to the recent 
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census, it appears that there are now in this.country three 
hundred and fifty daily papers, which circulate (independently 
of their semi-weekly, tri-weekly, and weekly editions) two 
hundred and thirty-five million copies annually. If now we 
suppose that four men on the average, are editorially connected 
with each one of these journals, and if we suppose that each 
printed copy of their paper is read by no more than three 
different persons, a small estimate when the number of readers 
at the various public Reading Rooms is borne in mind, we shall 
have a corps of fourteen hundred editors, having in the course 
of the year seven hundred and five million opportunities of 
affecting the minds of other men; that is to say, each one of 
the editorial profession of this country has yearly more than 
half a million opportunities, for imparting knowledge, exhibiting 
principles, and addressing appeals, to the reading and intelli- 
ent, and therefore to the influential portions of the community. 
his, it is to be remembered, is independent of the influence 
exerted by weekly and other extra editions of their various 
periodicals. It is moreover the average of the whole country, 
while, of course, the first class papers or our cities, with their 
five or six editions of immense circulation, have still wider 
opportunities for influencing the public. Indeed, their power 
is fearfully great. Confined to the discussion of no particular 
topics, addressed to all classes of society, circulated in every 
portion of the land, and repeating day by day whatever doc- 
 trines they may choose to advocate, these papers have incalcu- 
lable might. It is true that like streams of water moving in 
their netural channels, they may excite but little notice. They 
refresh <ha lands through which they pass ; they wear for them- 
selves straight courses through the hardest rocks ; sand by sand 
they are moving mountains; yet so noiseless is their work 
that it is often unheeded, until the powers which have been thus 
quietly employed, are directed by the laws of nature, or the 
will of man, to overcome some obstacle, or advance some 
special enterprise. Then only is their actual force displayed. 
We need not dwell, however, upon the influence the daily 
press exerts. Its effect as an element in modern civilization 
would indeed be a theme well worthy of investigation, but we 
have another end iri view. ' Acknowledging the powers which 
are committed to those who control our principal newspapers, 
it is our object to inquire how a young man may best train 
himself to direct those powers most honorably to Rimeolf and 
most usefully to mankind.) It is not enough for him to climb 
to the throne of Jove, trusting that some Vulcan will furnish 
him with thunderbolts ; he must be able to direct the shafts, or 
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they will waste themselves in empty noise. But how is this 
skill to be acquired ? 

In the first place, we remark that there are natural qualifica- 
tions, peculiarities of mental constitution, which especially 
tend to fit their possessor for the duties of an editor. These 
idiosyncracies, indeed, may to some extent be cultivated, but 
their gift by nature forms an important ground-work for after 
education. 

Foremost among them we should place versatility of interest 
and talent. Some men are born to be musicians, some to be 
artists, some to be poets. To others is given a passion for the 
study of languages, or mathematics. Others show in early life 
the strongest inclinations and adaptations for still different pur- 
suits. But an editor should have no single hobby. There is 
no branch of learning to which he need have a special inclina- 
tion, or to which he should allow himself to cherish a particular 
aversion. But we may say more than this. He should have 
a positive liking for a great variety of pursuits, and should have 
décided abilities of very various character. He must take an 
interest in questions of every kind, and be competent to inves- 
tigate their bearing, for nothing will fall without his province. 
Selkirk on his lonely island had not more undisputed right to 
be “ monarch of all he surveyed,” than has the conductor of a 
daily paper to be master of most various branches of learning. 
He must be a full man and a ready man, heavy armed and 
ight armed, fond of activity, yet devoted to quiet pursuits. 

e must turn with equal facility to a score of different topics, 
and know how to make himself at home on whatever subject 
he discusses. We are not forgetful as we dwell upon this point, 
that human nature can never te omniscient, but we are equally 
well aware, ihat versatility of interest and of talent differs 
greatly in different men, while those who possess the most have 
none too much for the multifarious demands which are made 
upon a first class editor. 

Next to versatility, we should name alertness as an important 
peculiarity of mind. We mean by this, in homely English, 
that an editor should be wide awake. He must have the saga- 
city to foretell what subjects will be discussed, and what infor- 
mation will be required at different periods of the future. 
While others sleep, he mnst be actively making preparations. 
He must keep up with the times, not only in reporting news, 
but in furnishing comments upon passing events. Such enter- 
we is always noticed, and never fails of reward. The London 

imes is said to have on hand, filed away in the pigeon holes 
of its office, full biographical sketches of all the principal 
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statesmen of England. Thus, recently, the death of the Duke 
of Wellington was followed next morning by an original memoir 
of his life, which would fill more than ninety-five of our pages. 
Similar enterprise has been shown on one occasion, at least, 
which we now call to mind, in one of our American papers. 
Its constant exercise would not fail to be repaid. 

Once more, a natural energy of character will be of impor- 
tant service to an editor. A suggestive mind, quick to perceive 
what the future will demand, and skillful to plan the method of 
success, will have but little value unaided by an arm, which is 
patient to endure, and strong to accomplish. Energy and 
promptness are necessary in deciding what to do, as well as in 
executing these decisions. Competition is so great, and facili- 
ties for the accomplishment of every project are so freely open 
to all, that without persevering enterprise and untiring labor, 
but little good can be attained. ' 

But, lastly, there is one trait of character, easy to recognize, 
though hard to describe, important in every calling of life, but 
indispensable to an editor, which may possibly be considered as 
a combination of those peculiarities we have already named, 
but which we choose to consider as superior to them all. We 
refer to tact. The possession of this natural gift will influence 
every word and every action. If not a motive power itself, it 
is an admirable regulator, the balance whed in a watch, of 
which energy is the spring, the governor in an engine which 
force of character propels. Talent, says the proverb, knows 
what to do; tact knows how todo it. Tact enables an editor 
to adapt himself “to the subject, the audience, and the occa- 
sion.” It assists him, in as honorable a sense as that intended 
by St. Paul, “to become all things to all men.” By its aid he 
appeases his enemies; he sugars his disagreeable pills, and 
presents invariably the bright side of a picture to every one 
who looks upon it. It makes him say just what is wanted, at 
just the moment, and more than all, it makes him stop when he 

as done. 

We turn next to consider the education of an editor, for in 
addition to the good sense, and fair abilities which are every- 
where essential to success, and moreover in addition to 
the diversity of talents, the alert sagacity, the persevering 
energy, and the invariable tact which are peculiarly serviceable 
in an editorial life, there are certain qualifications for the duties 
of this important profession, which can be strengthened, devel- 
oped, and even acquired, by a regular course of education. 

Among these acquirements, we name, in the first place, 
thorough scholarship, both for the mental discipline by which 
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it is attended, and for the accurate information which it fur- 
nishes at command. It is a trouble in our hurrying age, and 
especially in our driving country, that in all the learned profes- 
sions, so few are justly entitled to be ranked as scholars. 
Young men are called upon to work, before they are fitted for 
their highest efficiency, and when once they have put their 
hands to active labor, they seldom pause for study. Indeed, 
the value of abstract studies is often underrated as quite unne- 
cessary in this practical age. Their influence in developing 
the man, in training all the powers of his intellect, is frequently 
overlooked, and perhaps by no one of the educated classes, so 
frequently as by the editorial corps. To none, however, is 
high schoiarship more valuable. A well-balanced mind, fitted 
to take broad views of every subject it considers, and habits of 
accuracy, even in trivial matters, are indispensable safeguards 
to that versatility of talents and interests, which important as 
it is, so often tends to superficial knowledge. 

Not only is thoroughness needed in all the learning of an 
editor, but he must equip himself with ample stores of informa- 
tion. Addison is said to have remarked that no one should en- 
gage as a business in editorial writing, who had not spent years 
in accumulating his material. If this was true in the quiet days 
of the weekly Spectator, how much more so now, when all kinds 
of topics are examined by the editor, either as a writer himself, 
or as the critic of what is submitted to him, either as suggested 
to him by his own versatile taste, or as crowded upon his atten- 
tion by the pressure of public opinion. The wisdom of Solo- 
mon even would be serviceably employed, by a man in his posi- 
tion. 

There is one use to which these stores of general informa- 
tion can be most usefully directed, but which is often overlook- 
ed. The range of illustration and allusion exhibited by most 
of our newspaper writers is of too narrow a range. Their 
discourse, instead of being adorned, enlivened and enforced 
with examples drawn from the wide domain of general knowl- 
edge, especially from the innumerable lessons of history, and 
the beautiful analogies of nature, is too dry and barren. A 
book will be read and studied, if its matter is valuable, however 
tedious its style ; but a newspaper article intended for im- 
mediate examination, must catch the eye, and retain the interest, 
or all hope of its usefulness is gone. It is the flower of-a day 
which to-morrow is cast away. 

But, thirdly, an editor should possess business habits before 
he enters on the duties of his position. As a natural versatility 
is favorable to the acquisition of general knowledge, so an in- 
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born energy of character is most valuable in the formation of 
business habits. Still it needs to be developed. The literary 
labor is but a small part of the work of a large newspaper 
establishment. The same elements which constitute a success. 
ful merchant, are necessary for the full development of the 
editor ; for the financial affairs of one are scarcely more com- 
plex than are those of the other. They certainly require as 
constant attention. 

Again, an editor should cultivate a high tone of moral prin- 
ciple. Not only is he called upon to influence the minds of 
many different men, but he is himself -at all times subject to 
constant temptations, to deviate from paths of rectitude. The 
circumstances in which he is placed, and the influence he is 
known to possess, subject him, if not to inward suggestions of 
evil, at least to extraneous solicitations from those who see his 
power. He has, therefore, the greatest need of strong moral 
principle. 

But we may be more minute in specifying what acquisitions 
an editor has need of. He must hold the pen of a ready writer. 
Off hand, at a moment’s notice, he must describe the passing 
event, detail the current talk, advocate such views as are im- 
mediately important, and criticise the words and actions of 
men in various spheres. A first-rate editor, at the head of a 
large establishment, supported though he be by the ablest assist- 
ants, must be able to fill such gaps as may occur in any depart- 
ment of his paper. He must not only be able to approve or 
reject the writings of his under-editors, he must not only be 
able to furnish a leader of striking character, or especial force, 
but he must be ready, if emergencies require, to fill with credit 
the reporter’s desk, to arrange correctly the financial and com- 
mercial tables, and even to use the scissors with adroitness and 
effect. All kinds of writing he will need to employ, as much 
as to exhibit all kinds of isihoinietion: He will need to make 
use of the descriptive, the explanatory, the argumentative 
style, and in all of them he should aim to be striking and 
attractive. Logic of the strongest kind, as well as the most 
brilliant wit and fancy, or the most cutting sarcasm, will all be 
brought in play. To the art of writing then, in its broadest 
and its highest sense, his studies should be directed. American 
editors, again, should be especially informed in historical and 
political philosophy. The nature of our government, the sig- 
nificance of our various independent constitutions, the expe- 
diency of particular phases of legislative policy, are in different 
forms continually discussed. To us as a country, everything 
is still new, constant changes in our foreign and domestic affairs 
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are suggested, and constant improvements, adapted to our 
growing condition, are demanded in our laws. The expediency 
of these measures can only be decided by a reference to the 
philosophy of government, founded upon the facts which history 
teaches as the lessons of the past. 

Again, we should say that an acquaintance with natural 
science would be most valuable to an editor, not only in ena- 
bling him to decide upon such questions in these departments as 
may be suggested to him, nor merely as furnishing him with an 
ample range of striking illustrations, but as giving him at this 
day, when in our land, at least, those branches of learning are 
receiving more and more strict attention, most favorable oppor- 
tunities of influencing the minds of reading men in scientific 
matters, as he now is influential in moral and political questions. 
The people generally need to be informed of the value of scien- 
tific research, of its direct and indirect bearing upon every 
useful art, of the importance of its being-encouraged in every 
appropriate way. Farmers need to learn the value of scien- 
tific agriculture, mechanics to be informed of the value of mathe- 
matical investigations, manufacturers of all kinds to-be instruct- 
ed in the relations of chemical ayglyses to their various opera- 
tions, and merchants to be assured of the great commercial 
value of astronomical and meteorological research. The influ- 
ential press may do a lasting service to mankind, by thus urging 
upon the masses of the people the advantages of abstract 
science, and by thus hastening to remove the barriers, already 
to some extent disappearing, which have always existed 
between the learned and unlearned. 

As another department of study with which an editor can 
afford to become familiar, we mention the Modern languages. 
No matter how many are included in this general phrase, but 
German and French at least are indispensable. The annexa- 
tion of Cuba has not yet added Spanish to the list. Not only 
are there among us a large number of foreigners, with whose 
views, as expressed in the journals of their own language, pub- 
lished in America, it is desirable to become acquainted, but our 
intercourse with different countries of Europe is now so con- 
stant and extended, that their politics are a constant matter of 
discussion here, their literature is already widely perused, and 
their instructions in various branches of science are very gener- 
ally followed. An editor, therefore, to fulfill aright the duties of 
his post, will have abundant opportunities to employ with ser- 
vice, whatever knowledge of the modern languages he may be 
able to command. 

Such we think are some of the natural qualifications, which 
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are needed in one who desires to become an influential editor of 
a daily periodical, and some of the points to which his education 
shoul be directed. We are aware that even with all these 
peculiarities and acquisitions, there is a possibility that he may 
not succeed. He will need to have well trained associates, on 
whom he can rely for frequent advice, for constant assistance, 
and for occasional relief. 1t will be enough for the responsible 
editor to guide the general course of his assistants; details he 
must commit to their own skill and accuracy. Large capital 
will be necessary to support the expenses of employing such 
associates, and to meet other constant and inevitable outlays. 
Moreover no one is fairly qualified to direct in full a modern 
newspaper, without having gained a practical familiarity with 
the duties of his post. Here as elsewhere he must work up, to 
the higher position by faithful attention to the duties of lower 
spheres. Experience will be a most excellent teacher. 

Having thus sketched the various circumstances which make 
a first class editor, we cannot forbear to enumerate some of the 
inducements to the ¢hoice of this profession, and to special 
training for its duties, in the hope that a calling already so 
honorable, may be yet furtheg elevated by the acquisition to its 
ranks of those who are especially qualified to perform its labors. 

Rightly employed, it is a profession of great usefulness. The 
freedom with which it can speak, the attention which its opin- 
ions receive, the extent to which they are noticed, are elements 
of — power. 

here is no subject, as we have already remarked, which is 

foreign tothe newspaper. To many minds it conveys the first 
impression, often the source of lasting prejudice, upon impor- 
tant questions. Through its decided and repeated advocacy 
of some important measure many receive their only information 
as to the principles and the facts which bear upon the subject. 
Where other preachers appeal to select audiences, upon parti- 
cular occasions, the daily editor in a thousand different tones is 
incessantly addressing an assembly which scarcely knows a 
limit. Let his preaching be sound and manly, let him fearlessly 
advocate the Rieat; under whatever circumstances, and his 
usefulness will only be estimated, when the influence of daily 
sunshine is computed, or the value of the air we breathe. But 
we need not expatiate upon this point. Wha‘ever eloquent 
language has been used in regard to the general power of the 
press, may be applied with special force to the daily papers of 
the present time. They have influence and power, which 
rightly directed, are instruments of the highest good. ; 
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Fame is another reward which follows, in our country, the 
successful editor. Whether it be or not an evil, the conductors 
of the press in this land are personally known to their readers. 
Their names are identified with their periodicals, and are used 
almost synonymouely with them, and whatever character either 
one is supposed to have, is immediately attributed to the other. 
Their notoriety is coincident. Like a man and his shadow they 
are always united. 

If we are not mistaken, the editorial profession are, in ordi- 
nary cases, by no means without their pecuniary rewards. The 
nature of their position is far more allied to that of commercial 
men, and is of course more open to the risk of profit and of 
loss, than are ordinary literary professions. But little prospect 
of pecuniary returns, has the ordinary critic, professor, scholar, 
and preacher. Still an editorial life is not without its drawbacks. 
There is no cessation to its duties. Day and night, summer 
and winter, news or no news, the paper must g° forth. More- 
over according to existing circumstances, each periodical must 
almost, as a matter of course, become identified with party 
claims, and often—who can say how often ?—the individual 
convictions of upright men are sacrificed to the incessant de- 
mands of political supporters. Often, aside from such claims, 
isan editor called upon to advocate, or at least is prevented 
from opposing, such projects as his own judgment would con- 
demn. To meet the wants of all readers, and to make his paper 
a receptacle of news, in the widest sense of the word, he often 
feels bound to publish such particulars of crime and of depravity 
as offend the majority of his readers, and produce upon the 

ublic mind, an injurious familiarity with the particulars of vice. 

ven let an editor do his best, and pursue the most upright and 
independent course, he will have to be more or less associated 
with men with whom he cannot sympathize, and more than that, 
he can hardly hope to escape from making many enemies among 
both bad and good. 

But we must bring these remarks to a close. The subject is 
one however which is worthy of far more extended considera- 
tion among young men who are choosing their professions than 
it has usually received. We do not advocate the importance of 
more papers, but we hope to see from time to time, more men 
especially trained for their positions in charge of such papers as 
already exist. We have seen many princes; who shall first 
become king? Who will first stand out a giant among editors 
as Jeffrey towered up among reviewers? We hope, ere long, 
to see the editorial profession considered in fact, if not in name, 
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as one of the learned professions, for which appropriate educa- 
tion is provided, as is already done for other departments of 
labor. We are aware, while it would be invidious to partic. 
ularize, that there are men —— in the field admirably quali- 
fied for the editorial duties in which they are engaged. We 
desire to see their number increased, so that there shall be a corps 
of scholars, not only in charge of daily newspapers, but directing 
the various weekly literary and religious papers, each of whom 
shall be fitted by his natural talents and his special education 
for the: peculiar duties of his place, each qualified in his own 
sphere to write with accuracy and justice for the papers of to- 
day, what will soon be consulted as the history of the past. An 
editor’s office in our day is like the ear of the Dyonisian palace, 
which caught the slightest whisperings from most distant places, 
and brought them to one spot ; it needs to be supplied with the 
eyes of an Argus, to investigate the sources from which these 
rumors come, and the hands of a Briareus to make use of the 
facts, which it finds to be really true. 


Arr. V.—JOHN ADAMS’ DIARY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


The Works of John Adams, second President of the United 
States: with a Life of the Author, Notes and Illustrations, 
by his grandson, Cuartes Francts Apams. Vols. II and 
III. Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown. 1850.— 
Diary : with Passages from an Autobiography. 


Tue Works of John Adams are now in course of publication, 
by an eminent Boston house, under the editorship of his grand- 
son. The whole undertaking includes a Life of John Adams, in 
one volume; a Diary, with passages from an Autobiography, in 
two volumes ; and several volumes of his writings. Six goodly 
octavos elegantly printed on fine paper, with Portraits aud Fac- 
similes, have already appeared ; and other volumes are yet to 
come. The first volume, which is to contain a Life of Mr. 
Adams, has not been published, and perhaps it will not 
be until all the other volumes have been given to the public. 
The second and third volumes include a Diary with Passages 
from an Autobiography, and several Essays, on the Canon and 
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Feudal Law, the Independence of the Judiciary, &c., with 
Notes of Debates in the Continental Congress, in the years 
1775 and 1776. These two volumes will furnish the materials 
for this article ; but before proceeding to cull characteristic pas- 
sages, we will glance at the contents of the four following vol- 
umes. In the fourth and fifth will be found “Controversial Papers 
of the Revolution,” one of which is entitled “ Novanglus;” and 
another, “ Thoughts on Government,” occupying alone, more 
than one volume. Between these treatises is inserted the first 
Constitution of Massachusetts. The sixth volume contains 
“Works on Government,” including a Defense of the Consti- 
tutions of Government of the United States of America; Dis- 
courses on Davila; and several minor pieces, consisting of 
Letters between Mr. Adams, Samuel Adams, and Roger Sher- 
man ; Letters to John Taylor of Caroline, Va., and a Review 
of Mr. Hillhouse’s celebrated Propositions for amending the 
Constitution of the United States. These Letters in the Re- 
view will be read by the present generation of political students, 
with as much interest as contemporary pamphlets on the exciting 
topics of the day. In the seventh volume, a new division of the 
Works commences, under the head of “ Official Letters, Mes- 
sages, and Public Papers.” How much remains to be published, 
our readers may estimate for themselves, when we inform them 


that volume seventh is wholly occupied with letters on public 
business, written between the years 1777 and 1782. Subsequent 
to this date, Mr. Adams spent several years in ag during 


which time, his correspondence was voluminous. ith this 
brief statement, we turn to our allotted task. When the whole 
undertaking, including the Life and the Works of John Adams, 
has been completed, it will be time for some one, familiar with 
our early annals, to assign to the second president of the United 
States, his true position in our national history, and his rank 
among our public men. 

Meanwhile, our endeavor will be simply to give an account 
of the Diary and Autobiography contained in Vols. II and III, 
and so weave together such extracts as will interest our read- 
ers, while giving them an insight into the character of Mr. 
Adams, and glimpses of the “ form and pressure” of the times 
in which he flourished. In a well written preface, the editor, 
who is considered one of the profoundest scholars in American 
History, and in political science, among us, states the nature of 
the work, and the principles by which he has been guided, in 
preparing it for the press. “A Diary,” he 4 “is the record 
in youth of a man’s sentiments, in middle life, of his action, 
and of his recollections in age. To others, it can be interest- 
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ing only if it have impressed upon it the stamp of strong in- 
dividual character. Lut with this as a substratum, notices of 
striking scenes, of extraordinary events and noted contempora- 
ries, may be superadded to form a memorial worth transmitting 
to posterity. The fragments now published can scarcely be 
said to fill up this idea; yet, beginning as they do with the 
writer's entrance into responsible life, and extending through a 
large part of a great career, they may be considered as in a 
measure superseding the necessity of an elaborate biography.” 
Yet only in a measure, for the truth of history, and the reputa- 
tion of John Adams, require that his Life should be written by 
a free, bold, and elaborate hand. 

The Diary commences in the autumn of 1755, and closes in 
1796, thus continuing we a period of more than forty 
years, of a most active life. But there are many breaks and 
omissions, which leads the editor to remark as follows: ‘ The 
broken and partial nature of this Diary, is the circumstance 
most to be regretted about it. As the time advances towards 
the most interesting events in the Revolution, the record be- 
comes less and less satisfactory. It is a great disadvantage 
attending even the most regularly kept of such works, that just 
in proportion to the engrossing interest of the action in which 
the writer finds himself engaged, is the physical inability to 
command the leisure necessary to describe it. Thus it happens 
in the present case, that the sketches sometimes stop just when 
the reader would have them begin, and at other times no notice 
whatever is taken of events which are the most prominent in 
the life of the writer.” This is provokingly true, in numerous 
cases, and creates the necessity for a complete memoir, yet the 
breaks in the Diary are partially supplied by passages from an 
Autobiography, which however closes in 1776. “ An interval 
of a year takes place, and then follows a paper which appears 
to have been commenced on the first of December, 1806, under 
the title of ‘Travels and Negotiations.’ The greater part of 
this is only an amplification of his Diary of the same period.” 
From this paper such portions as furnish interesting details, 
have been selected, and interwoven with the Diary. 

Such a work as this needs notes and explanatory remarks. 
These are pertinent, definite, and judicious. “The editor has 
suppressed or altered nothing in the Diary, which might be con- 
sidered as bearing either against the author himself, or against 
any other person, for that reason alone. Wherever any omis- 
sion has been made, it has been from other motives than those 
of fear or favor. The main purpose has been to present to the 
public a fair and unbiassed picture of the mind and heart of an 
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individual, so far as this may be supposed to command any in- 
terest. To do this, it is as necesssary to retain the favorable 
or unfavorable opinions expressed of men, including himself, as 
those of things or of events. No true, honestly written Diary 
can be regarded as in itself a correct general history. It is 
good always as bivgraphy, often as furnishing materials for his- 
tory, and that just in proportion as it appears on its face never 
to have been written or prepared for publication. But if this 
be true, it is obviously perverting its character to attempt to 
make patchwork of it, by selecting to be seen only such passages . 
as show a single side. Rather than this, it were wise not to 
publish at all. The effect is to make an opinion for the reader 
instead of allowing him to form one for himself, to control 
rather than to develop his judgment. In the present instance 
at least, the fact may be relied on, that no experiment of the 
kind has been tried.” Pref. viii. We believe this statement to 
be exactly true, for there are some opinions expressed in the 
Diary, respecting various persons, which seem severe, if not 
harsh; and there are dissections of the writer’s own character 
and motives, which any but a magnanimous man would have 
refrained from writing. 

Here let us fix a few dates. Mr. Adams was born in 1735. 
He took his degree at Harvard, at the commencement in 1755, 
when in his twentieth year. The French and Indian war was 
on the eve of breaking out, and public events were taking the 
shape to arrest the attention of enterprising minds. And of all 
the young men in America, there was not one more able to 
comprehend the significance of passing events, and to read the 
horoscope of the future, than the author of this Diary. 

We begin by giving the first entry in the Journal or Diary, 
with the accompanying note, because the event alluded to 
seems to have originated the plan of a Diary. 

“1755. November 18. We had a very severe shock of an earthquake. It con- 
tinued near four minutes. I then was at my father’sin Braintree, and awoke out 
of my sleep in the midst of it. The house seemed to rock and reel and crack, as 


if it would fall in ruins about us. Chimneys were shattered by it within one mile 
of my father’s house.” 


The note has no connection with the above entry, but that 
of time, and shows that it was written after his arrival in Wor- 
cester. It is as follows: “In the public exercises at Commence- 
ment, I was somewhat remarked as a respondent, and Mr. 
Maccarty, of Worcester, who was empowered by the select- 
men of that town to procure them a Latin Master for the gram- 
mar school, engaged me to undertake it. About three weeks 
after Commencement in 1755, when I was not yet twenty 

VOL. XI. 29 
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years of age, a horse was sent me from Worcester, and a man 
to attend me. We made the journey, about sixty miles, in one 
day, and I entered on my office.” That was good traveling, 
for those days; but ninety-seven years have made a great 
difference. On that route, now, instead of two horsemen, 
and an occasiona] team, hundreds are passing, several times a 
day, in-the space of two hours, from point to point. 

Worcester was now his home for about three years. Would 
the citizens of that populous and thriving city, recognize their 
present home, from the following description of it, in 1756, 
when it contained not more than fifteen hundred inhabitants ? 

“TI take great pleasure in viewing and examining the magnificent prospects of 
Nature that lie before us in this town. If I cast my eyes one way, I am enter- 
tained with the savage, unsightly appearance of naked woods, and leafless forests, 
In another place, a chain of broken and irregular mountains throws my mind intoa 
pleasing kind of astonishment. ~ But if I turn myself round, I perceive a wide, ex- 
tensive tract before me made up of woods tos vans one wandering streams and 


barren plains, covered in various places by herds of grazing cattle and terminated 
by the distant view of the town.” p. 4. 


Such was the appearance of Worcester, and its influence on 
his mind; what was the society in which he found himself? 
Mr. Maccarty, who engaged him as the teacher of the Latin 
School, was the minister of the town, and had been chosen 
in preference to Dr. Mayhew, on account of the latitudinarian 
tendencies of the theology of the latter. Mr. Adams enjoyed 
the minister’s society to some extent, and generally attended 
his meeting on the Sabbath, though an occasional entry shows 
that he sometimes remained at home, to read on religious or 
political topics, as it might happen. For example: “ Sunday. 
Staid at home reading the Independent Whig.” Then follows 
a remark which one need not be surprised to meet, from sucha 
. — hater” of ecclesiastical pride and domination: “ Very 
often shepherds that are hired to take care of their masters’ 


sheep pe about their own concerns and leave the flock to the 


care of their dog. So bishops, who are appointed to oversee 
the flock of Christ, take the fees themselves but leave the 
drudgery to their dogs, that is, curates and understrappers.” 
Among the leading families of the place, were the Chandlers, 
the Putnams, the Willards, and the Gardiners. The Willards 
of Lancaster, spent much time there, in visiting. These seem 
to have been very intelligent and agreeable people ; and the 
had great influence in the county, though Ruggles of Hard- 
wick was a much more powerful man than any of them, and 
more prominent in colonial politics. It is curious and instructive 
to note the changes in the position of families, made by a 
hundred years. Most of these families, like the majority of 
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their class, took the side of [the English] government in the 
Revolution, and lost their position. At present, there are 
many respectable people bearing these several names,—whether 
belonging to the same families, is beyond our knowledge—but 
not one of them has held a conspicuous place in the county 
for many years. But though the time came when our author 
was obliged to separate from these friends, and to hold them as 
the enemies of his country, yet for the present he derived both 
pleasure and improvement in their cultivated society. 

And yet the profit was qualified by a serious drawback. 
Sceptical and even infidel sentiments had been introduced, and 
were maintained by some prominent men; whiie the germs of 
the Unitarian defection were beginning to appear. We find 
this on the first page of the Diary. “For three months I 
boarded with one Greene, at the expense of the town, and b 
the arrangement of the select-men. Here I found Morgan's 
Moral Philosopher, which I was informed had circulated with 
some freedom in that town, and that the principles of Deism 
has made considerable progress among persons in that and 
other towns in the county.” The following extract bears on 
the same point: 


“Drank tea and spent the evening at Mr. Putnam’s, in conversation respecting 
Christianity. He is of opinion that the apostles were a company of enthusiasts, 
He says that we have only their word to prove that they spoke with different 
tongues, raised the dead, and healed the sick, &c.” (Note to the clove “ At break- 
fast, dinner, and tea, Mr. Putnam was commonly disputing with me upon some 

uestion of religion. He had been intimate with one Peasley Collins, the son of a 
Quaker in Boston, who had been to Europe, and came back a disbeliever of every- 
thing ; fully satisfied that religion was a cheat, a cunning invention of priests and 
politicians; that there would be no future state, any more than there is at t 
any moral government. Putnam could not these whole lengths with him. 
Although he would argue to the extent of his learning and ingenuity to destroy or 
invalidate the evidences of a future state, and the principles of oatural re- 
vealed religion, yet I could plainly perceive that he could not convince himself that 
death was an eternal sleep.” p. 13. 


This gentleman was a leading lawyer, with whom young 
Adams boarded while pursuing his legal studies. His conduct 
should be noted by the “laudatores acti temporis,” because, as 
we believe, what was going on in his office, and at his table, 
was not uncommon, in that day, in other parts of the colony,— 
we might have said, the colonies. Yet we think it would be 
rare, at the present time, to find a lawyer of any distinction, 
industriously advocating the rankest infidelity in the presence 
of his pupils and his family. But though he did not make an 
atheist, nor even a simple deist, of his student, it is possible, 
that his influence was deadening to religious feeling. Certain 
it is, that at this time, or earlier, the mind of Mr. Adams had 
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began to stumble at, if not to reject, some of the peculiar doc- 
trines of the fathers of New England. The following selec- 
tions touch on the points referred to. 


‘Suppose a nation in some distant region should take the Bible for their only 
law-book, and every member should regulate his conduct by the precepts there ex- 
hibited! Every member would be obliged, in conscience, to temperance and frugal- 
ity and industry ; to justice and kindness and charity towards his fellow men; and 
to piety, love, and reverence, towards Almighty God. In this commonwealth, no 
man would impair his health by gluttony, drunkness, or lust ; no man would sacri- 
fice his most precious time to cards or any other trifling and mean amusement; no 
man would steal, or lie, or in any way defraud hisneighbor, but would live in peace 
and will with all men ; no man would blaspheme his Maker or profane his 
worship ; but a rational and manly, a sincere and unaffected piety and devotion 
would reign in all hearts. What a Utopia; what a Paradise would this region be !” 


pp. 6-7. 

Again : 

“The great and Almighty author of nature, who at first established those rules 
which regulate the world, can as easily suspend those laws whenever his providence 


sees sufficient reason for such suspension. This can be no objection, then, to the 
miracles of Jesus Christ.” pp. 7-8. 


Once more : 


“ Astronomers tell us with good reason, that not only all the planets and satel- 
lites in our solar system, but all the unnumbered worlds that revolve round the 
fixed stars are inhabited, as well as this globe of earth. If this is the case, all 
mankind are no more in comparison of the whole rational creation of God, than a 


fon to the orbit of Saturn. Perhaps all these different ranks of rational beings 
ave in a greater or less degree committed moral wickedness. If so, I ask a Cal- 
vinist whether he will subscribe to this alternative. ‘Either God Almighty must 
assume the respective shapes of all these different species and suffer the penalties 
of their crimes in their stead, or else all these beings must be consigned to everlast- 
ing perdition!’” pp. 13-14. 


The next day he thought better of the matter, and added : 


“The reflection that I penned yesterday appears upon the revision to be weak 
enough. For first, we know not that the inhabitants of other globes have sinned. 
Nothing can be argued in this manner till it is aap at least probable that all these 
species of rational beings have revolted from their rightful Sovereign.” p. 14. 


While engaged in teaching, he devoted some of his spare 
time to ag medical works, and for a while, thought of being 
a physician. His principal reading, however, had reference to the 
ministerial profession, and he became quite familiar with the 
writings of several celebrated divines. In the following pas- 
sages, we have his own account of his motives in entering upon 
the study of the law. We do not doubt that the reason here 
given had weight, but we are inclined to the opinion, that a 
native impulse, of which he might at that time have been un- 
conscious, was irresistibly impelling him forward to mingle in 
scenes where the welfare of nations was to be discussed and 
decided. But let us hear him, on Sunday, August 22, 1756. 
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“Yesterday I completed a contract with Mr. Putnam to study law, under his in- 
— for two years... . Necessity drove me to this determination, but my in- 

ination, I think, was to preach ; however, that would not do. But I set out with 
firm resolutions, I think, never to commit any meanness or injustice in the practice 
of law. The study and practice of law, Iam sure, does not dissolve the obli 
tions of morality or of religion; and, although the reason of my quitting divinity 
was my opinion os some disputed points, I hope I shall not give reason of 
offence, to any in that profession, by imprudent warmth.” pp. 30-31. 

We are getting on slowly, chronologically speaking, but as 
this was the forming time of Mr. Adams’ character, we are 
tempted to dwell a little longer, and tell our readers what books 
he was familiar with, and give them an idea of the tone of his 
mind. Of authors, besides Morgan, and Thomas Gordon, author 
of the Independent Whig, already mentioned, we find reference 
to the following: Cheyne, Sydenhan, and Van Swieten, on 
medical subjects; Tillotson, Duncan Forbes, Butler, and Bent- 
ley, in divinity ; and Milton, Addisun, Bollingbroke, and Vol- 
taire, in poetry, criticism, and history. He was in the habit of 
writing out whole sermons from Tillotson, and long amy 
from other standard authors, for the purpose of forming his 
style. It was drudgery, no doubt, but the time devoted to it 
was well spent. The perspicuity and vigor of his own style 
were partly owing to his native character; but it cannot be 
doubted that these two admirable qualities were strengthened 
by diligent study of the pages of Tillotson. This is the way 
he speaks of the great Puritan poet. “Reading Milton. That 
man’s soul, it seems to me, was distended as wide as creation. 
His power over the human mind was absolute and unlimited. 
His genius was great beyond conception, and his learning with- 
out bounds. I can only gaze at him with astonishment, without 
comprehending the vast compass of his capacity.” 

In the extracts which follow, we may see something of the 
natural tone of his mind, and of his efforts at self-improvement ; 
(£t. 20.) 

“ All my time seems to roll away unnoticed. I long to study sometimes, but 
have no opportunity. I long to be a master of Greek and Latin. I long to prose- 
cute the mathematical and philosophical sciences, I long to know a little of ethics 
and moral philosophy. But I have no books, no time, no friends, I must therefore 
be contented to live and die an ignorant, obscure fellow.” . . . “ May I blush when- 
ever I suffer one hour to pass unimproved. I will rouse up my mind and fix my 
attention; I will stand collected within myself, and think upon what I read and 


what I see ; I will strive, with all my soul, to be something more than persons who 
have had less advantages than myself.” pp. 13-23. 


The following is none too long: 


“Good sense is generally attended with a very lively sense and delight in ap- 
plause; the love of fame in such men is generally much stronger than in other 
people, and this passion, it must be confessed, is apt to betray men into impertinent 
exertions of their talents, sometimes into censorious remarks upon others, often into 
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little meannesses to sound the opinions of others, and, oftenest of all, into a childish 
affectation of wit and gayety. I must own myself to have been, to a very heinious 
degree, guilty in this vem ed when in company with persons much superior to my- 
self in years and place, I have talked to show my learning; I have been too bold 
with great men, which boldness will, no doubt, be called self-conceit ; I have made 
ill-natured remarks upon the intellectuals, manners, practice, éc., of other people; I 
have foolishly aimed at wit and spirit, at — a shining figure in gay company; 
but instead of shining brighter, I only clouded the few rays that before rendered 
me visible. Such has been my unhappy fate. I now resolve, for the future, never 
to say an ill-natured thing concerning ministers or the ministerial profession ; never 
to say an envious thing concerning governors, judges, ministers, clerks, sheriffs, law- 

ers, or any other honorable or lucrative offices or officers ; never to affect wit u 
je waistcoats, or large estates or their ssors; never to show my own im- 
—— or superiority by remarking the foibles, vices, or inferiority of others. But 

now resolve, as far as lies in me, to take notice chiefly of the amiable qualities of 
other people ; to put the most favorable construction upon the weaknesses, bigotry, 
and errors of others, &c.; and to labor more for an inoffensive and amiable, than for 
a shining and invidious character.” pp. 25-26. 


We hear so much said about the good morals of former 

enerations, that the close student of our social life during the 
ast century, is often surprised at the amount of low vice which 
abounded. The endeavor to arrest this, in many of the best 
families of Northampton, was the main cause of President Ed- 
wards’ dismissal. Subsequent to that time, the evil was aggra- 
vated throughout New England, through the French and 
Revolutionary wars, and met with no noticable check until 
about the year 1790, when a new eracommenced in the history 
of the church. From that date to this, the tone of morals has 
been raised, and vital religion has a more pervading influence 
in society. These moon were suggested by the two follow- 
ing passages, which give us one phase of life, a hundred years 
since, and show that Mr. Adams avoided the follies and vices 
that were prevalent. In the first, after giving an amusing 
description of his scholars, he proceeds : 


“Tn short, | little school, like the great world, is made up of kings, politicians, 
0 


divines, L. D.’s, fops, buffoons, fiddlers, sycophants, fools, coxcombs, chimney sweepers, 
and every other acter drawn in history, or seen in the world, Is it not, then, the 
highest pleasure, my friend, to preside in this little world, to bestow the proper ap- 
plause upen virtuous and generous actions, to blame and punish every vicious and 
contracted trick, to wear out of the tender mind everything that is mean and little, 
and fire the new born soul with a noble ardor and emulation? The world affords 
no ter pleasure. Let others waste their bloom of life at the card or billiard 
Sale schag rakes and fools, and when their minds are sufficiently fretted with 
losses, and inflamed by wine,ramble through the streets assaulting innocent people, 
breaking windows, or debauching young girls. I envy not their exalted happiness. 
I had rather sit in school and consider which of my pupils will turn out in his future 
life a hero, and which a rake, which a philosopher, and which a parasite, than 
change breasts with them, though possessed of twenty laced waistcoats and a thou- 
sand pounds a year. Methinks I hear you say, This is odd talk for John Adams! 
I'll tell you, then, the occasion of it. About four months since, a poor girl in this 
neighborhood, walking by the meeting-house upon some occasion in the evening, 
met a fine gentleman with laced hat and waistcoat, and a sword, who solicited ber 
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te turn aside with him into the horse stable. The girl relucted a little, upon which 
he gave her three guineas, and wished he might be damned if he did not have her 


in three months,” (and so on.) pp. 9-10. 


It is the same old story of “ what was yesterday and wiil be 
to-morrow.” The poor girl became the mother of a fatherless 
child, and the three guineas were only three farthings. 

To find the other passage we must pass over more than a 
hundred pages,—every one of which is filled with matter of 
interest,—and about eight years of time. There is a chasm in 
the Diary which is here filled with an extract from the Auto- 
biography, in which mention is made of his marriage : 


“1764. Here it may be proper to recollect something which makes an article of 
great importance in the life of every man. I was of an amorous disposition, and, 
very early, from ten or eleven years of age, was very fond of the society of 
females. I had my favorites among the young women, and spent many of my 
evenings in their company; and this disposition, although controlled for seven 
years _ my entrance into college, returned and engaged me too much till I was 
marrie 

“I shall draw no characters, nor give any enumeration of my youthful flames. 
It would be considered as no compliment to the dead or the living. This, I will 
say ;—they were all modest and virtuous girls, and always maintained their charac- 
ter through life. No virgin or matron ever had cause to blush at the sight of me, 
or to regret her acquaintance with me. No father, brother, son, or friend, ever had 
cause of grief or resentment, for any intercourse between me and any daughter, 
sister, mother, or any other relation of the female sex. These reflections, to me 
consolatory beyond &ll expression, I am able to make with truth and sincerity ; and 
I presume I am indebted for this blessing to my education. This has been rendered 
the more precious to me, as I have seen enough of the effects of a different prac- 
tice. Corroding reflections through life are the never-failing consequences of 
illicit amours in old as well as in new countries. The happiness of life depends 
more upon innocence in this respect, than upon all the philosophy of Epicurus or 
of Zeno without it. 

“I passed the summer of 1764 in attending courts and pursuing my studies, with 
some amusement on my little farm, to which I was frequently making additions, 
until the fall, when, on the 25th of October, I was married to Miss Smith, second 
daughter of the Rev. William Smith, minister of Weymouth, grand-daughter of the 
Honorable John Quincy of Braintree, a connection which has been the source of 
all my felicity, although a sense of duty: which forced me away from her and my 
children for so many years, produced all the grief of my heart, and all that I es- 


teem real afflictions in life.” p. 145. 

We are not bound, by the plan of this article, to give a con- 
nected view of the author’s career, but will mention that he 
was admitted to the bar, in Suffolk county, in November, 1758; 
after which he resided in that part of Braintree which is now 
Quincy, and had a continually increasing practice until he was 
married, five years later. A passage or two, relating to his ad- 
mission to the bar, will be read with interest. The Mr. Gridley 
mentioned, was Jeremiah Gridley, the father of the bar in 
Boston, and the preceptor of Pratt, Otis, Thacher, Cushing, and 
many others. 


“Rode to Boston; arrived about half after ten; went into the court house and 
sat down by Mr. Paine, [Robert Treat,] at the lawyers’ table. I felt shy, under 
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awe and concern ; for Mr. Gridley, Mr. Pratt, Mr. Otis, Mr. Kent, and Mr. Thacher, 
were all present, and looked sour. I had no acquaintance with anybody but Paine 
and Quincy, and they took but little notice. 

“ However, I attended court steadily all day, and at night went to consort with 
Samuel Quincy and Dr. Gardiner. re I saw the most spacious and elegant 
room, the gayest company of gentlemen, and the finest row of ladies that ever I 
saw ; but the weather was so dull, and I so disordered, that I could not make one 
half the observations that I wanted to make.” p. 45. 

The next day he had an interview with Mr. Gridley, who 
seemed to take a liking to him, gave him good advice, 
undertook to be his patron before the court, and subsequently 
admitted him to his society. A few days after, the following 
scene occurred, which our legal readers can compare with the 
manner of proceeding in like cases, at the present day. 

“ Went to town; went to Mr. Gridley’s office, but he had not returned to town 
from Brookline. Went again; not returned; attended court till after twelve, and 
began to grow uneasy, expecting that Quincy would be sworn, and I have no patron, 
when Mr. Gridley made his appearance, and on sight of me whispered to Mr. Pratt, 
Dana, Kent, Thacher, dc. about me. Mr. Pratt said, ‘nobody knew me; ‘yes, 
says Gridley, ‘I have tried him, he is a very sensible fellow. At last, he rose up, 
and bowed to his right hand, and said, ‘ Mr. Quincy’—when Quincy rose up; then 
he bowed to me, ‘ M . Adams’—when I walked out. ‘May it please your honors, 
I have two young gentlemen, Mr. Quincy and Mr. Adams, to present for the oath 
of an attorney. Of Mr. Quincy, it is sufficient for me to say he has lived three 
years with Mr. Pratt; of Mr. Adams, as he is unknown to your honors, it is neces- 
sary to say that he has lived between two and three year#with Mr. Putnam of 
Worcester, has a good character from him and all who know him, and that he was 
with me the other day several hours, and I take it, he is qualified to study the law 
by his scholarship, and that he has made a very considerable, a very great pro- 
ficiency in the principles of the law, and therefore, that the client’s interest may be 
safely intrusted in his hands. I therefore recommend him, with the consent of the 
bar, to your honors for the oath.’ Then Mr. Pratt said two or three words, and the 
clerk was ordered to swear us; after.the oath, Mr. Gridley took me by the hand, 
wished me much joy, and recommended me to the bar. I shook hands with the bar, 
and received their congratulations, and invited them over to Stone’s to drink some 
punch, where the most of us resorted, and had a very cheerful chat.” p. 49-50. 


We are drawing near to stirring times, and our hero will 
soon be on a wider theatre of action. Writs of assistance, the 
Stamp Act, the Boston Massacre, and the Revolution, are all 
looming in the distance, and events are preparing Mr. Adams 
to be the great leader in the coming struggle. Before entering 
upon those scenes, however, let us cull a few anecdotes of 
prominent men in ante-revolutionary times. One of the cleri- 
cal wits of those days was Henry Flynt, “a tutor in Harvard 
University upwards of fifty-five years, and about sixty years a 
fellow of the corporation, familiarly called Father Flynt. He 
lived a bachelor, and was noted for his humor and facetiousness 
mingled with gravity.” He is the representative of a class, 
that has not yet entirely passed away. Indeed, there is no class 
of men who have been more misunderstood than the puritan 
clergy of New England ; for while it is common for our popular 
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writers, like Paulding, Whittier, Hawthorne, and others, ta re- 
present them as dry specimens of morose gravity, and some 
bigotry, they were really pleasant, companionable men, grave 
generally, it is true, and learned, but easily unbending, and 
delighting in a quiet joke. Mr. Webster’s description of his 
father, would apply to many of them. “He had in him what 
I recollect to have been the character of the old Puritans. He 
was deeply religious, but not sour—on the contrary, good- 
humored, feutlone shortens even in his age, with a contagious 
laugh, teeth, all as white as alabaster—gentle, soft, playful— 
and yet having a heart in him that he seemed to have borrowed 
from a lion. He could frown ; a frown it was, but cheerfulness, 

ood humor, and smiles, composed his most usual aspect.” But 
fet us hear from the venerable tutor, as follows: “ Father Flynt 
has been very gay and sprightly this sickness. Colonel Quincy 
went to see him a Fast ‘day, and was or appeared to be, as he 
was about taking leave of the old gentleman, very much 
affected ; the tears flowed very fast. ‘I hope sir,’ says he, in 
a voice of grief, ‘ you will excuse my passions.’ ‘ Ay, prithee,’ 
says the old man, ‘I don’t care much for you nor your passions 
neither.’ Morris said to him, ‘ you are going, sir, to Abraham’s 
bosom ; but I don’t know but I shall reach there first.’ ‘ Ay, 
if you are going there I don’t want to go.’ In a company of 
gentlemen, where Father Flynt was present, Mr. Whitefield 
said, ‘It is my opinion that Dr. Tillotson is now in hell for his 
heresy.’ Father Flynt replied, ‘lt is my opinion that you will 
not meet him there!” 

Mathew Byles, who took the side of the mother country, was 
of the same kidney. The people of Boston were greatly 
afflicted by the grievances brought upon them by the oppressive 
measures of the crown and parliament. They were naturally 
restive, and spirited in their opposition. In consequence, more 
troops were sent to keep the people in awe. Alluding to the 
red coats who swarmed the streets, Mr. Byles remarked, “I 
perceive the people have got their grievances red-dressed.” 

We will now turn to the lawyers and politicians : 


“1765. Dec. 23. Monday. Went to Boston, After dinner rambled after 
Messrs. Gridley and Otis, but could find neither. Went into Mr. Dudley's, Mr. 
Dana’s, Mr. Otis’s office, and then to Mr. [Samuel] Adams’s, and went with him to 
~ Monday - ae club. There I found _ oes Wells, Pemberton, Gray, 

ustin, two Waldos, Inches, Dr. Parker, and spent the evening very agreeably in- 
deed. Politicians all at this club. We had foe curious eaetheine about que. 
ors, counsellors, representatives, demagogues, merchants, dc. 

“The behavior of these gentlemen is very familiar and friendly to each other, 
and very polite and complaisant to strangers. Gray, [Treasurer of the Province] 
has a very tender mind, is extremely timid. He says, when he meets a man of the 
other side, he talks against him; when he meets a man of our side, he opposes 

VOL. XI. 30 
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him ;—so that he fears he shall be thought against everybody, and so every 

will be against him. But he hopes co peenane € the way ; ef 

from an employment that neither his ab 

are fit for. 
“Cushing [Thomas, Speaker of the House, and subsequently a member of the 

first Congress at a ge is steady, and constant, busy in the interest of 

liberty and the opposition, is fam 

ence. 


ior his escape, at next May, 
ilities, nor circumstances, nor turn of mind, 


ed for secrecy and his talent at procuring intel- 


“ Adams is zealous, ardent, and keen in the cause, is always for softness, and 
delicacy, and prudence, where they will do, but is staunch and stiff and strict and 
rigid and inflexible in the cause.” pp. 162-3. 


The next character is James Otis, who reminds us of the 
first William Pitt, whom he much resembled in eloquence, and 
in a bold, fiery, impulsive nature, and in the fact that his latter 
days were clouded by the same dread eclipse of reason, only 
more clearly declared. The one shone out brightly again, in 
his last effort in the house of Lords, just before he expired, 
while the other was struck down by a bolt from heaven, em- 
blematic of the brilliancy and the scathing force of the erratic 
flashes of his mind. 


“ Otis is fiery and feverous; his imagination flames, his passions blaze; he is 
liable to great inequalities of temper; sumetimes in despondency, sometimes in a 
rage. The rashnesses and imprudencies into which his excess of zeal have formerly 
transported him, have made him enemies, whose malicious watch over him occasion 
more caution, and more cunning, and more inexplicable passages in his conduct than 
formerly ; and, perhaps, views at the chair or the board, or possibly more expanded 
views beyond the Atlantic, may mingle now with his patriotism. 

“The Il Penseroso, however, is discernible on the faces of all four. 

“ Adams, I believe, has the most thorough understanding of liberty and her re- 
sources in the character and temper of the people, though not in the law and con- 
stitution ; as well as the most habitual, radical love of it, of any of them, as well 
as the most correct, genteel, and artful pen. He is a man of refined policy, steadfast 
integrity, exquisite ayy ps genteel erudition, obliging, engaging manners, real as 
well as professed piety, anda er ap yee character, unless it should be admitted 
that he is too attentive to the public, not enough so to himself and his family.” 
pp. 163-4. 


These are lifelike sketches, by a fellow actor in a great drama, 
and though the youngest, the most distinguished of them all. 
The patriotism of Otis proved true as steel; Cushing and 
Samuel Adams were afterwards associated with our author, in 
the counsels of the Congress of the Revolution; while Gray, 
like the great majority of the leading lawyers, public men, and 
merchants, and some of the clergy, turned tory; or, in the 
despicable euphemism which is semng into vogue in some 
quarters, their loyalty got the mastery of their patriotism. 

While on this subject, it is pertinent to refer to the part taken 
by the clergy, in relation to public events. A few incidents 
taken from the Diary, will throw light upon this topic. On the 
28th of December, 1765, we find the following entry: 
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“Went to Weymouth with my wife; dined at Father Smith’s; heard much of 
the uneasiness among the people of Hingham, at a sermon preached by Mr. Gay, 
on the day of Thanksgiving, from a text in James: ‘Out of the same mouth pro 
eeedeth blessing and cursing.’ In which he said that the ancient weapons of the 
church were prayers and tears, not clubs; and inculcated submission to authorit 
in pretty strong expressions. His people said that Mr. Gay would do very well 
for a distributer and they believed he had the stamps in his house, even 
threatened, dc, This uneasiness, it seems, was inflamed by a sermon preached 
there the Sunday after, by Mr. Smith. which they admired very much, and talk of 


ting, as the beat sermon they ever heard him preach. is sermon of Mr. 
Bmith’s was from—‘ Render therefore unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s. The tenor of it was to recommend honor, re- 
ward, and obedience, to good rulers, and a spirited o ition to bad ones, inter- 
ry with a good deal of animated declamation upon liberty and the times.” pp. 
167-8, 


The parish of Mr. Gay, like the common people throughout 
the colony, sympathized with the popular party, which caused 
him some trouble. “ But,” says the editor, in a note, “he was 
not averse to gratifying his people, ery a an exchange 
with his neighbor of Weymouth, the Rev. William Smith, 
father-in-law of Mr. Adams, who generally seized the oppor- 
tunity, as in the present instance, of inculcating more accepta- 
ble doctrines.” There was a club, consisting of two colonels, 
two captains, and others, who called on the minister of Hingham, 
every Sunday evening, and talked each other into the notion of 
passive obedience, as the best way to procure redress. Parson 
Gay was a Congregationalist, one of the few who did not wholly 
sympathize with the patriots. We next find mention of certain 
ministers of the Episcopal Church, who were styled “clergy,” 
in distinction from dissenting ministers, according to the usage 
in England. We infer from the following, that parson Wibird,— 
whose ecclesiastical affinities are not given—inclined to the side 
of power. The date is one day later than the last. 


ab ART 
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“Heard Parson Wibird;—‘Hear, O heavens, and give ear,O earth! I have 
nourished and brought up children, and they have rebelled against me!: I 
to suspect a Tory sermon, on the times, but the preacher confined himself to spirit- 
uals, But, I expect, if the Tories should become the strongest, we shall hear many 
sermons against the i titude, injustice, disloyalty, treason, rebellion, impiety, and 
ill-policy of sofating cbadianse to the Stamp Act. The church [that is, the Epis- 
copal] clergy, to be sure, will be very eloquent. The church people are, many of 
them, favorers of the Stamp Act at present. Major Miller, forsooth, is very fearful 
that they will be stomachful at home, and angry and resentful. Mr. Veasey insists 
upon it, that we ought to pay our proportion of the public burdens. Mr. Cleverly 
is fully euusinend Gad they, that is the Parliament, have a right to tax us; he thinks 
it is wrong to go on with business ; we had better stop, and wait till Spring, till we 
hear from home.’ . . . He says things go on here exactly as they did in the reign of 

ing Charles L, ‘ that blessed saint and martyr !’” pp. 168-9. 

“ Eiter is another of the poisonous talkers, but not equally so. Cleverly and 
Veasey are slaves in principle; they are devout, religious slaves, and a religious 
bigot is the worst of men. Cleverly converses of late at Mr. Lloyd's, with some of 
the seckers of appointments from the Orewn—eome of the dozen, in the town of 
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Boston, who ought, as Hancock says, to be beheaded ; or with some of those who 
converse with the Governor, who ought, as Tom Boylston says, to be sent home 
with all the other Governors on the continent, with chains about their necks,” 
p. 169. 


On the other hand, the Congregational ministers, almost 
unanimously took the side of their country, against the King 
and Parliament. It is often said, that the people of the colonies 
did not contemplate a separation from the mother country, until ° 
the Revolutionary war had gone so far that reconciliation was 
impossible. This is partly true, for the mass of men do not al- 
ways foresee what is before them; but it is equally true,—and 
will be so found, by those who look into original sources of in- 
formation—that the ministers had begun to think of independ- 
ence, and that such spirits as John Adams, were full of the 
instinct of it, long before the war broke out. It was foreseen, 
that an attempt would soon be made to introduce the English 
hierarchy, and bring in ecclesiastical despotism in the church, 
pari passu, with despotic rule in the state. And inasmuch as 
the fundamental principles of Congregationalism are ministerial 
parity, and the independence of the churches, and the rule of 
the brotherhood, by an equal vote, the ministers were nearly 
all patriots, Whigs, or friends of liberty. Such men hailed Mr, 
Adams as a leader in civil affairs, and he was prepared for the 
position, by his talents, his legal and political knowledge, and 
his early and ardent love of the cause. The idea of independ- 
ence and national greatness was familiar to his mind, as early as 
1755, when he was still under age, as may be seen by reading 
that remarkable letter which he addressed to his cousin Nathan 
Webb, from Worcester. A native, ingrained love of independ- 
ence and of country kept him from all connection with the 
crown, and all entanglements with the colonial government, 
while many of his seniors and his coevals became the para- 
sites and the tools of power in the endeavor to enslave their 
native land. 

With a sigh, we leave many a passage which had been 
marked for insertion, and select this brief entry, as a sign of the 
times. It was written in 1766, ten years before the Basle: 
tion of Independence, which it prophesied. “ May 4. Sunday. 
Retiring from meeting inis morning, I saw for the first time a 
likely young buttonwood tree, lately planted on the triangle 
made by the three roads, by the house of Mr. James Bracket. 
The tree is well set, well guarded, and has on it an inscription, 
‘The Tree of Liberty, and cursed is he who cuts this tree!’ 
Q. What will be the consequence of this thought? I never 
heard a hint of it till I saw it, but 1 hear that some persons 
grumble, and threaten to girdle it.” p. 194. 
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Mr. Adams was now a thriving man, with a growing busi- 
ness, and a rising reputation. We find him busy on his farm, 
and in os a very extensive citcuit, from the southern ex- 
tremity of Massachusetts to Maine. The two following extracts 
will show us how he was employed, and what his thoughts were 
in Ht. 31-33. “ Friday. [November 7, 1766.] Went up to my 
common pasture to give directions about trimming the trees, that 
is, lopping and trimming the walnuts and oaks, and felling the 

ines and savins and hemlocks. An irregular, misshapen pine 
will darken the whole scene in some places. These I fell with- 
out mercy, to open the prospect and let in the sun and air, that 
the other wood may grow the faster, and that the grass may get 
in for feed. 1 prune all the trees; I leave buttonwoods, elms, 
maples, oaks, walnuts, savins, hemlocks, and all. The pines that 
grow in that pasture are, that is, the white pines are, very knot- 
ty, crooked, unthrifty things. Iam desirous of clearing out the 
rocky gutter, that is, of clearing away the bushes and pruning 
all the trees, that we may see clearly the course of the water 
there, and judge whether it is worth while to dig up the rocks 
and make a ditch for the water; and for another reason, too, 
namely, to let in the sun and air, because that rocky gutter pro- 
duces a great deal of feed, which I should be glad to sweeten.” 
p. 201. These details may not have the charm to others which 
they have to us, who in our boyhood, went a long pilgrimage, on 
blistered feet, to see the place which has been made a shrine by 
the residence of two of the greatest names in our history, and 
which was then the retreat where the latter was accustomed to 
gain strength to combat the “ wild beasts” at Washington, in the 
days of the “ gag law.” But to proceed with the other quotation. 

“1768. January 30. Saturday night. To what @bject are my views directed? 
What is the end and purpose of my studies, journeys, Sebese of all kinds, of body 
and mind, of tongue and pen? 

“Am I grasping at money or seeking for power? Am I planning the illustration 
of my family or the welfare of my country? These are great questions. In truth, 
Tam tossed about so much from post to pillar, that I have not leisure and tranquil- 
lity enough to consider distinctly my own views, objects, and feelings. Iam mostly 
intent, at present, upon collecting a library; and | find that a great deal of thought 
and care, as wellas money, are necessary to assemble an ample and well chosen as- 
sortment of books, 

“ But when this is done, it is only a means, an instrument. Whenever I shall have 
completed my library, my end will not be answered. Fame, fortune, power, say 


some, are the ends intended by a library. The service of God, country, clients, 
fellowmen, say others. Which of these lie nearest my heart! 


‘ Self love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake; 
The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 

Friend, parent, neighbor, first it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race.’ 
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“Tam certain, however, that the course I pursue, will neither lead me to fame, 
fortune, power, nor to the service of my friends, clients, or country. What plan of 
, or reflection, or business, can be pursued by a man who is now at Pownal- 
boro’ then at Martha’s Vineyard, then at Concord, now at Salem, then at Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards at Worcester? Now at Sessions, then at Pleas, pow in 
Admiralty, now at Superior Court, then in the gallery of the House? What a dis- 
sipation must this be? Is it possible to pursue a regular train of thinking in this 
desultory life? By no means. It is a life of ‘here and everywhere; to use the 
expression that is applied to Othello by Desdemona’s father, Here, and there, and 
everywhere—a rambling, roving, vagrant, vagabond life; a wandering life. At 
Mein’s book-store, at Bowes’s shop, at Dana’s office, at Fitch’s, Otis’s office, and the 
clerk's office, in the court chamber, in the gallery, at my own fire, 1am thinking on 
the same plan.” pp. 208-9, 

In 1768, an endeavor was made by Governor Bernard, to in- 
duce Mr. Adams to accept office, r. Jonathan Sewall, who 
was then Attorney General, and a personal friend, was the ne- 
gotiator from the Governor, and the office which was pressed 
upon him with much importunity, was that of “ Advocate-Gen- 
eral in the Court of Admiralty.” His reply was prompt. “ That 
he was sensible of the honor done him by the Governor; but 
must be excused from accepting his offer.” To the solicitations 
of his friend, he returned the same answer, although he was 
assured that there was no intention of influencing his opinions, 
by the office. “He had offered it tome merely because he 
believed I was the best qualified for it, and because he relied on 
my integrity. I replied, This was going as far in the generosity 
and liberality of his sentiments as the Governor could go, or as 
I could desire, if I could accept the office, but that | knew it 
would lay me under restraints and obligations that I could not 
submit to, and therefore I could not in honor or conscience ac- 
cept it.” From this time, it was probably understood by the 
royal party, that Mr. Adams was inflexible in his adherence to 
the cause of the peoples 

For an amusing passage which serves to display some of the 
traits of character of the celebrated Jeremiah Gridley and two 
of his relatives, the reader is referred to pp. 221-23. 

We have interesting notices of the trial of the four sailors 
who were charged with the crime of killing Lieutenant Panton 
and Captain Preston, who commanded a portion of the troops 
by whom blood was shed in State [then King’s] street, in a 
collision between an irregular mass of people and the troops; 
and though we have no room for details, we must give a para- 
graph or two referring to the latter case. This transaction was 
significant of the temper of the times, and while Mr. Adams 
knew that the counsel of Captain Preston must expect severe 
ve he also felt sure that if his soldiers slew the citizens in 
self-defense, they and their commander ought to be acquitted. 
These were his thoughts in the night after the massacre, and 
they prepared him for the interview which is here recorded. 
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“The next morning, I think it was, sitting in my office, near the steps of the town- 
house stairs, Mr. Forrest came in, who was then called the Irish Infant. I had some 
uaintance with him. With tears streaming from his eyes, he said, ‘I am come 
with a very solemn message from a very unfortunate man, Captain Preston, in 
prison. He wishes for counsel, and can get none. I have waited on Mr. Quincy, 
who says be will engage, if you will give him your assistance ; without it, he posi- 
tively will not. Even Mr. Auchmuty declines, unless you will > I had no 
hesitation in answering, that counsel ought to be the very last thing that an accused 
shoul! want in a free country ; that the bar ought, in my opinion, to be in- 
pendent and impartial, at all times, and in every circumstance, and that 
whose lives were at stake ought to have the counsel they preferred. But he must 
be sensible this would be as important a cause as was ever tried in any court or 
country of the world; and that every lawyer must hold himself responsible not 
only to his country, but to the highest and most infallible of all tribunals, for the 
part he should act. He must, therefore, expect from me no art or address, no 
sophistry, or prevarication, in such a cause, nor anything more than fact, evidence 
and law would justify. ‘Captain Preston,’ he said, ‘requested and desired no more ; 
and that he had such an opinion from all he had heard from all ies of me, that 
he could cheerfully trust his life with me upon those principles.’ ‘And,’ said For- 
rest, ‘as God Almighty is my judge, I believe him an innocent man.’ I replied, ‘ that 
must be ascertained by his trial, and if he thinks he cannot have a fair trial of that 
issue without my assistance, without hesitation, he shall have it !’” pp. 230-1. 


His retaining fee was a single guinea ; and all he ever received 
for “ fourteen or fifteen days labor in the most exhausting and 
fatiguing causes,” he ever tried—that of Captain Preston, and 
afterwards, of the soldiers,—was nineteen guineas, although it 
was insinuated that he was “tempted by great fees and enor- 
mous sums of money.” This affair raised a great clamor against 
him, which the party of the government secretly fomented ; yet 
while the case was pending, he was chosen, for the first time, to 
represent the town of Boston, in the General Court. He was 
chosen, because the people knew that he was the man for the 
crisis that was coming on; and he accepted the office, because 
he had the ability and the spirit to fill his allotted place, although 
he foresaw the sacrifices he would be obliged to make, and 
could not foreknow the suczess which would reward the strug- 
ge for independence, nor the renown which would gather about 

is name, as one of the greatest and purest of patriots and 
statesmen. In the Autobiography, he says: 


““T had never been at a Boston town meeting, and was not at this, until messen- 
gers were sent to me to inform me that I was n. I went down to Fanueil Hall, 
and in a few words expressive of my sense of the difficulty and ee 
times, of the importance of the trust, and of my own insufficiency to the ex- 
pectations of the peo le, I accepted the choice. Many congratulations were offered, 
which I received civilly, but they gave no joy to me. I considered the step as a devo- 
tion of my family to ruin, and myself to death ; for I could scarce perceive a possi- 
bility that I should ever go through the thorns and leap all the precipices before, 
me and escape with my life. 
we. this ee! age more pce recht oy Saati batane agen My 

was feeble. I was ing away as bright prospects as any man ever 
had before him, and I had devoted m to ess labor and anxiety, if not 
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to infamy and to death, and that for nothing, except what indeed was and t to 
be all in all, asense of duty. In the evening, I expressed to Mrs. Adams all my 
apprehensions. That excellent lady, who has always encouraged me, burst into a 
flood of tears, but said she was very sensible of all the danger to her and to our 
children, as well as to me, but she thought I had done as I ought; she was very 
willing to share in all that was to come, and to place her trust in Providence,” 
p. 232. 


And she bore her part bravely, like a Roman matron; or 
rather, like a Christian woman of New England. We can 
think of no woman, in our history, who was more respected in 
her lifetime, or who is likely to be held in higher esteem by 
posterity. But it is proper to remark upon a misapprehension 
which prevails, to some extent, as to the relative ability of Mrs. 
Adams and her husband. Mr. Jefferson, in his refined method 
of detraction, was accustomed to say that she was superior to 
him. In one respect, she probably was more than his equal. 
She had that consummate prudence, that marvelous propriety 
of conduct, in every situation and exigency of life, which was 
the chief characteristic of Washington. Yet it is evident on 
every page of Mr. ‘Adams’ life, that he was the originator of 
all the plans and measures, in the advocacy of which he became 
the most effective, if not the most eloquent orator of the Rev- 
olution. His was an original, organizing, constructive mind; 
at the same time, he had great executive power, and tireless 
energy. There was this difference between his originality and 
that of his successful rival ; his opinions were sound, and his 
plans prudent, while the opinions of Mr. Jefferson were apt to be 
crotchety, and his methods fanciful. A few facts may be cited in 
confirmation of this view of the leading traits of Mr. Adams’ 
mind. By his advice, the Boston patriots were often able to 
checkmate the colonial government; his broaching the bold 
idea of impeaching the judges led to the suspension of the 
courts till the Revolution broke out, when they were organized 
on a new basis; it was his move which secured the appoint- 
ment of Washington as Commander-in-chief ; he was the real 
father of the Declaration of Independence ; the army owed its 
efficient organization to him, quite as much as to any man in 
Congress Tie advice respecting foreign affairs generally pre- 
vailed ; his genius is stamped on our national oak state consti- 
tutions, and he was the founder of the American Navy. For 
— of these facts, the reader is referred, not merely to the 

ife and Diary of Mr. Adams, but to the general history of the 
* country. 

There was another trait of character, worthy of distinct 
notice, which is indispensable to him who undertakes to manage 
the cause of the people against the power and the wiles of 
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despotism. He always took great care to keep within the 
bounds of law, and under the shelter of constitutional rights. 
This was exhibited at the time when Governor Hutchinson, 
“in an elaborate speech to both Houses, endeavored to con- 
vince them, their constituents, and the world, that Parliament 
was our sovereign legislatyre, and had a right to make laws for 
us in all cases whatsoever, to lay taxes on all things external 
and internal, on land as well as on trade.” The House appoint- 
ed acommittee to prepare a reply, who drafted an answer, 
“prettily written.” It was probably the joint work of Samuel 
Adams and Dr. Warren. The former submitted it to the judg- 
ment of John Adams, under whose hand it became almost a 
new document. He found it full of the spirit of liberty, and 
asserting abstract principles, with great force; but it made 
very little reference to the constitutional rights of the colonists. 
In the language of Mr. Adams, who speaks of the report as 
“neatly and elegantly composed,” “ it was full of those element- 
ary principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity, which have 
since made such a figure in the world ; principles which are found- 
ed in nature, and eternal, unchangeable truth, but which must be 
well understood and cautiously applied. It is not safe, at all 
times, and in every case, to apply the ratio ultima rerum,— 
resort to club law and the force of arms. There was no answer 
nor attempt to answer the Governor’s legal and constitutional 
arguments, such as they were.” He therefore set himself down 
to the painful task of marking out those passages which appeal- 
ed to natural rights, and involved revolutionary measures,— 
rights and measures which were dear to him—and proceeded 
to “discuss the question with the Governor upon principles 
more especially legal and constitutional.” This paper, when 
published, settled the public mind; “its effect upon public 
-opinion was beyond expectation. The Governor’s reasoning, 
instead of convincing the people that Parliament had sovereign 
authority over them in all cases whatsoever, seemed to convince 
all the world that Parliament had no authority over them in any 
case whatsoever.” 

Another event, already alluded to, bears on the same point. 
The account of it, which is tuo long to be inserted here, 
may be found in volume II, pp. 328-332. The substance 
ars be stated in a few words. The project was on foot to 
make the judges dependent on the crown. The people took the 
alarm, and there were threats of violence. In this peril, the 
friends of order as well as liberty were at their wits end, to 
know what to do. In a company of gentlemen, the matter 
was earnestly discussed, without coming to any conclusion. 

VOL. XI. 31 
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Mr. Adams, on being directly appealed to, suggested a “constitu. 
tional resource.” Several voices at once cried out, “a con- 
stitutional resource! what can it be?” The answer reminds 
us of the method by which the Earl of Strafford was “laid by 
the heels,” by probably the greatest adept in the art of resisting 
arbitrary government under the coler of law, that ever gave 
trouble to a corrupt court,—we mean the celebrated John Pym, 
“It was nothing more nor less than an impeachment of the 
Judges, by the Tes of Representatives, before the Council.” 
The suggestion was like a clap of thunder in a clear sky. ‘How. 
ever, after a vast deal of talking and research, the thing was 
determined upon, and carried through the House. The council 
now refused to do anything, and the government party thought 
they had gained a triumph. Not so did it prove, for the articles 
of impeachment were printed and read extensively. The con- 
sequence was that when the Superior Court came to sit in Boston, 
and several other places, the grand and petit jurors, as their 
names were called over, refused to take the oaths. They 
answered to a man that they would not sit as jurors, while the 
Chief Justice of the Court stood impeached of high crimes and 
misdemeanors! And that was the last of judges and courts 
till after the battle of Lexington, when the British power was 
virtually at an end in the Massachusetts Bay. 

We take the following recommendation of Dr. South’s Ser- 
mons, for the benefit of young ministers, who are studying 
style and expression. “ Mr. Royal Tyler began to pick chat 
with me. ‘Mr. Adams, have you ever read Dr. South’s Ser- 
mon upon the Wisdom of this World?’ ‘No.’ ‘I'll lend it to 
you.’ ‘I should be much obliged.’ ‘Have you read the Fable 
of the Bees?” ‘ Yes, and the Marquis of Halifax’s Character of 
a Trimmer, and Hurd’s Dialogue upon Sincerity in the Commerce 
of Life, and Machiavel, and Cesar Borgia—hard if these are 
not enough.’ Tyler. ‘The author of the Fable of the Bees un- 
derstood human nature and mankind better than any man that 
ever lived ; I can follow him as he goes along. Every man in 
public life ought to read that book, to make him jealous and 
suspicious, &c.’ Yesterday he sent the book, and excellent 
sermons they are ; concise, and nervous, and clear. Strong 
ebullitions of the loyal fanaticism of the times he lived in, at 
and after the restoration; but notwithstanding those things, 
there is a degree of sense and spirit and taste in them which 
will ever render them valuable.” 

Who has not seen the picture of the First Prayer in Con- 
gress, and the letter of Mr. Adams, iving an account of it, in 
which he speaks in high terms of Mr. Duché, the officiating 
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clergyman? It is a pity to spoil such a picture, by the pen and 
the pencil, but nothing is so fine as truth, and therefore we must 
tell those of our readers who are not aware of the fact, that Mr. 
Duché became a renegade from the patriotic cause. 

In 1774, Mr. Adams waselected to the Continental Congress, 
in which body he became a very active, and ultimately, a very 
influential member. For a time, he and Mr. John Dickinson of 
Philadelphia, were quite cordial. Difference of opinion respect- 
ing public measures separated them in some degree ; but the pub- 
lication of a private letter in which Mr. Adams alluded to Mr. 
Dickinson, in the following words, broke off all intercourse. 
“A certain great fortune and piddling genius, whose fame has 
been trumpeted so loudly, has given a silly cast to our whole 
designs.” Self-love could not endure this, and the incensed 
“great fortune” never afterwards spoke or bowed to the author 
of the letter, yet they were courteous and good-humored to- 
wards each other in debate. 

In the Autobiography, under the date of 1776, there is an 
account of the drafting of the Declaration of Independence. 
As a note to this passage in the text, there is inserted a letter 
written by Mr. Adams to Timothy Pickering, in 1822, from 
which we make the following extract, without apology for its 
length. It will be seen that Northern representatives in Con- 

ess were taught the lesson of deference to Virginia, and the 
South generally, in the early days of the Confederation. This 
deplorable policy has been aggravated by time, until it has be- 
come intolerable; and yet there are but few signs that it will 
be successfully resisted. We devoutly believe 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will,” 


and as sincerely, that a good Providence has watched over our 
national affairs, but we cannot resist the wish that the assump- 
tion of the South had been resented at once, and forever. But 
we will give the extract, and leave our readers to their own re- 
flections. 


“As Mr. Hancock was sick and confined [this was in 1774] Mr. Bowdoin was 
chosen at the head of the Massachusetts delegation to Congress. His relations 
thought his great fortune ought not to be hazarded. Cushing, two Adamses, and 
Paine, all destitute of fortune, four poor pilgrims, proceeded in one coach, were 
escorted through Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and New Jersey, into 
Pennsylvania. We were met at Frankfort by Dr. Rush, Mr. Mifflin, Mr. Bayard, 
and several other of the most active sons of liberty in Philadelphia, who desired 
& conference with us. We invited them to take tea with us ina private apartment. 
They asked leave to give us some information and advice, which we thankfully 
granted. They represented to us that the friends of government in Boston and in 
the Eastern States, in their correspondence with their friends in Pennsylvania and 
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all the Southern States, had represented us as four d te adventurers. ‘Mr, 
Cushing was a harmless kind of man, but poor, and wholly dependent on his po 
larity for his subsistence. Mr. Samuel Adams wasa very artful, designing man, 
desperately poor, and wholly dependent on his popularity with the lowest vulgar 
for his living. John Adams and Mr. Paine were two young lawyers, of no great 
talents, reputation, or weight, who had no other means of raising themselves into 
consequence, than by courting popularity.’ We were all suspected of having in- 
dependence in view. * Now,’ said they, ‘you must not utter the word independence, 
nor give the least hint or insinuation of the idea, either in Congress or any private 
conversation ; if you do, you are undone ; for the idea of independence is as unpopu- 
lar in Pennsylvania, and in all the Middle and Southern States, as the Stamp Act 
itself. Noman dares to speak of it. Moreover, you are the representatives of the 
suffering State. Boston and Massachusetts are under a rod of iron. British fleets 
and armies are tyrannizing over you; you yourselves are personally obnoxious to 
them and all the friends of government ; you have been long persecuted by them 
all; your feelings have been hurt, your passions excited ; you are thought to be too 
warm, too zealous, too sanguine. You must be, therefore very cautious; you must 
not come forward with any bold measures, you must not pretend to take the lead, 
You know Virginia is the most populous state in the Union. They are very proud 
of their ancient dominion, as they call it ; they think they have the right to take the 
lead, and the Southern States, and Middle States too, are too much disposed to yield 
it to them.’ 

“ This was plain dealing, Mr. Pickering; and I must confess that there appeared 
so much wisdom and good sense in it, that it made a deep impression on my mind, 
and it had an equal effect on all my colleagues. 

“This conversation, and the principles, facts,and motives, suggested in it, have 
given a color, complexion, and character, to the whole policy of the United States, 
from that day to this. Without it, Mr. Washin would never have commanded 
our armies ; nor Mr. Jefferson have been the author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; nor Mr. Richard Henry Lee the mover of it; nor Mr. Chase the mover of 
foreign connections. If I have ever had cause to repent of any part of this policy, 
that repentance ever has been, and ever will be, unavailing.” pp. 512-13. 


We here finish our citations from Volume II, which is 
the first volume of the Diary; and as Mr. Adams is now fairly 
engaged in making national history, there is the less need of 
our following up the incidents of his life, in this connection. 
Accordingly we shall content ourselves with an occasional 
anecdote from the third volume, although it is filled with matter 
quite as interesting as that contained in the second. 

In September, 1776, Dr. Franklin, Mr. Rutledge, and Mr. 
Adams, were sent by Congress, to hold a conference with Lord 
Howe, at his request, “on the means of restoring peace between 
the two countries.” We reter to this simply for the purpose of 
selecting the following repartees, which are rather pungent. 


“Two or three circumstances, I afterwards found circulated in Europe, and 
oftener r-peated than any other part of this whole transaction. Lord Howe was 
profuse in his expressions of gratitude to the State of Massachusetts, for erecting a 
marble monument, in Westminster Abbey, to his elder brother, Lord Howe, who was 
killed in America, in the last French war, saying, ‘ he esteemed that honor to his 
family above all things in this world. That such was his gratitude and affection to 
this country, on that a>count, that he felt for America as for a brother, and if America 
should fall, he should feel and lament it like the loss of a brother! Dr. Franklin, 
with an easy air, and a collected countenance, a bow, a smile, and all that naiveté, 
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which sometimes a) in his conversation, and is often observed in his wri- 
tings, replied, ‘ My we will do our utmost endeavors to save your lordship 
that mortification.’” p. 79. 

« When his lordship observed to us, that he could not confer with us as members 
of Congress, and public characters, but only as private persons and British subjects, 
Mr. John Adams answered somewhat quickly, ‘your lordship may consider me in 
what light you please, and indeed, I should be willing to poor es ep. for a few 
moments, any character which would be agreeable to your lordship, except that 
of a British subject.” pp. 19-80. 

There are frequent references, in this volume, to serious 
differences of opinion on many points in connection with 
diplomacy, between Dr. Franklin, on the one hand, and Messrs. 
Adams and Jay, on the other. The Life of John Jay, by his 
son, Judge William Jay, takes up this subject at considerable 
length, but does not exhaust it. We cannot, of course, enter 
into this curious chapter of our diplomatic history, but we will 
express the hope that the forthcoming Life of Mr. Adams will 
probe the matter to the bottom, without fear or favor. 

The following scene, at which an American audience would 
laugh ~yerreny seems to have given great delight to the 
French. “ After dinner we went to the Academy of Sciences, 
and heard M. d’Alembert, as perpetual secretary, pronounce eulo- 
gies on several of their members, lately deceased. Voltaire 
and Franklin were both present, and there presently arose a 
general cry that M. Voltaire and M. Franklin should be in- 
troduced to each other. This was done, and they bowed and 
spoke to each other. This was no satisfaction; there must be 
something more. Neither of our philosophers seemed to divine 
what was wished or expected ; they, however, took each other 
by the hand. But this was not enough; the clamor continued, 
until the explanation came out. ‘Il faut s’embrasser, a la 
Francoise.’ The two aged actors upon this great theatre of 
philosophy and frivolity then embraced each other, by huggin 
one another in their arms, and kissing each cther’s cheeks, an 
then the tumult subsided. And the cry immediately spread 
through the whole kingdom, and, I suppose, over all Ravens, 
‘Qu’il etait charmant de voir embrasser Solon et Sophocle ! ” 
p. 147. ad 

We select three or four short paragraphs, giving Mr. Adams’ 
views on several subjects of interest, because they must leave 
a pleasing impression of his character on every mind. 

“From all that I had read of history and government, of human life and manners, 
Thad drawn this conclusion, that the manners of women were the most infallible 
barometer to ascertain the d of morality and virtue in a nation. All that I 
have since read, and all the observations I have made in different nations, have 
confirmed me in this opinion. The manners of women are the surest criterion by 


which to determine whether a republican government is practicable in a nation or 
not. The Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, the Dutch, lost their public spirit, 


Pesnrert & 
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their republican principles and habits, and their blican forms of 

when they lost the y and domestic virtues of their women. What havoc, 
said I to myself, would these manners [that is, Parisian manners] make in Amer- 
ica! Our governors, our judges, our senators or representatives, and even our 
ministers, would be appointed by harlots, for money ; and their judgments, decrees, 
and decisions, be sold to repay themselves, oF, perhaps to procure the smiles of 
female profligates. The foundations of nati morality must be laid in private 
families. In vain are schools, academies, and universities, instituted, if loose prin- 
ciples and licentious habits are impressed upon children in their earliest years, 
The mothers are the earliest and most important instructors of youth.” p. 171. 


At London, July 21, 1786, Major Langbourne of Va., dined 
with Mr. Adams. Their topics of conversation are indicated 
in these lines : 

“He was lamenting the difference of character between Virginia and New 
England. I offered to give him a receipt for making a New England in Virginia, 
He desired it; and 1 recommended to him town meeti training days, town 
schools, and ministers, giving him a short explanation of each article. The meeting- 
house, and school-house, and training field are the scenes where New England 
men were formed. Colonel Tumbull, who was present, agreed that these are the in- 

edients. 
at In all countries and in all companies, for several years, I have, in conversation 
and in writing, enumerated the towns, militia, pont my and churches, as the four 
causes of the growth and defence of New England. The virtues and talents of the 
people are there formed; their temperance, patience, fortitude, prudence, and jus- 
tice, as well as their sagacity, knowledge, judgment, taste, skill, ingenuity, dexterity, 
and industry. Can it be now ascertained whether Norton, Cotton, Wilson, Winthrop, 
Winslow, Saltonstall, or who, was the author of the plan of town schools, town- 
ships, militia laws, meeting-houses, and ministers, dc. f” pp. 400-401. 

On Thursday, July 21, 1796, he was at Quincy, reading Dr. 
Watson’s Apology for the Bible, in Answer to T. Paine’s 
Second Part of the ‘ Age of Reason,’ and on the next Tuesday, 
he expressed himself as follows: “The Christian Religion is, 
above all the religions that ever prevailed or existed in ancient 
or modern times, the a of wisdom, virtue, equity, and 
humanity, let the blackguard Paine say what he will ; it is resig- 
nation to God, it is goodness itself to man.” 

What follows—written a few days later—is in the same 
strain : 

“Sunday. One great advantage of the Christian religion is, that it brings the 
great principle of the law of nature and nations,—love your neighbor as yourself, 
and do to ne ou would that others should do to you,—to the knowledge, belief, 
and veneration of the whole people. Children, servants, women, and men, are all 
professors in the service of public and private morality. No other institution for 
education, no kind of political discipline, could diffuse this kind of necessary in- 
formation, so universally among all ranks and descriptions of citizens. The duties 
and rights of the man and the citizen are thus taught from early infancy to every 
creature. The sanctions of a future life are thus added to the observance of civil 
and political, as well as domestic and private duties. Prudence, justice, temper- 
ance, and fortitude, are thus taught to be the means and conditions of future as well 
as present happiness.” pp. 423-4. 

We shall close our extracts with the last paragraph of the 
Diary. It was entered on the 8th of September, 1796, not 
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long before the writer entered upon the = period of his 
presidential term. We can easily imagine that his thoughts 
often reverted from the scenes of strife around him at the 
= to the seat of peace and domestic enjoyment at “ Peace- 
fie ‘x 

“| think to christen my place by the name of Peacefield, in commemoration of 
the peace which I assisted in making in 1783, of the thirteen years peace and neu- 
trality which I have contributed to preserve, and of the constant peace and tran- 
quility which I have enjoyed in this residence.” 

The reputation of John Adams has been gradually rising 
since his death. That event softened the asperity of feeling 
which had for many years*been inflamed against him, and led 
the then rising generation to read the history of his great 
services with candor, and growing admiration. The publica- 
tion of his Works will fix him permanently in the front rank 
of our revolutionary patriots and statesmen. The task of pre- 
paring his writings and those of his illustrious son, for the press, 
is one of great delicacy and responsibility ; and the accom- 
oom editor, however fitted for the public service, could 
ardly find a position of greater usefulness than that of su- 
perintending the publication of the Works of his honored 
ancestors, the second and the sixth presidents of the United 
States. 


Arr. VI—THE INFLUENCE OF GREAT MEN. 


A Discourse delivered at the funeral of Professor Moses Stu- 
art. By Epwarps A. Park. Andover, 1852. 


In the subject of this discourse we feel a deepinterest. Few 
men have ever imbedded themselves more deeply in the affec- 
tions of others, or exerted a wider influence over the educated 
mind of their day, than did the lamented Stuart. In his place— 
in the appropriate sphere of his labors—he was indeed the star 
of America. That star has melted away into the light of heav- 
en. The discourse above was called forth by that event. With 
little time for preparation, and pressed down with the common 
grief which his death awakened, the Professor has yet poured 
orth in this discourse a train of eloquent remarks, which 
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touches the soul of the reader, and brings him into sympath 
with the subject, and with the occasion. It is indeed a noble 
tribute to the memory of the departed sage. The portrait is 
excellent—is life-like—and shows us, with admirable discrimin- 
ation and clearness, the way in which the Christian scholar glo- 
rified the Master. 

But our object is not criticism. We have placed this dis- 
course at the head of our article for the sake of its testimony 
to exalted worth, and as thus bearing upon a subject, to which 
we wish to call the attention of our readers, namely, Tue 
INFLUENCE OF GREAT MEN. Our object is not their eulogy, but 
their work in its relation to the elevation of man—in its influ- 
ence on the progress of truth and righteousness over the earth, 
and as a part of those instrumentalities, by means of which God 
is a our race to the promised glories of the new 
creation. e look upon their greatness as his gift to us; 
upon their gigantic energies as created for the good of our 
world ; and upon their influence as just so much moral power, 
exerted for the high ends of human well-being. We trace the 

ift directly to his hand, and we connect its object as direct- 
y with the elevation of man. This is its source, and this its end. 

The more we study the Bible, and the further we see into 
the working of God’s providence, the deeper does our convic- 
tion become, that in all the arrangements of our world, and in 
all his government over us, there is design and convergence in 
that direction. We see this in the wonderful subserviency to 
human interests, in-wrought into the very nature of almost every 
object in the material world. Here man is the central glory. 
All things are gathered around him, are fitted, in their constitu- 
tion, to promote his happiness, and are a donation to him for 
this end. No fact is clearer than this design, this subserviency 
in nature to the purposes of human well-being. The further 
we pry into the properties of the different forms of matter, the 
more of material do we find, which can be turned to this ac- 
count. This line, we believe, literally goes out through all the 
earth, and this word to the end of the world. Here there 
is set a tabernacle for man. His they are. His they were 
made, when spoken into being. His they are in every form, 
and feature, and property, given to them. In the air therefore, 
and in the earth, in the fire and in the water, there are, we be- 
lieve, treasured up for man vast resources, upon which he has 
as yet hardly begun to draw for his accommodation, and ad- 
vancement in all the circumstances of his existence here. 
What he has discovered only creates the certainty that the 
— is vast—that tne adaptation to human interests is uni- 
versal. 
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We have a higher exhibition, however, of this fact in the 
moral world. e see it in the bestowment, which God makes, 
of gifts to men; in their diversity, richness, and peculiarity ; in 
the powers of intelligence and sagacity, of ingenuity and con- 
trivance, given to individuals, and by which the properties of 
nature are discovered, adaptations are made, and results pro- 
duced, which give a mighty impulse to the work of human im- 
provement. ‘There were giants, in more senses than one, under 
the old economy—men, who made the earth feel their power. 
During the long period of types and shadows, individuals were 
raised up, from time to time, whose influence was felt in every 
part of the Hebrew Commonwealth. From the time of Moses 
onward to the close of that dispensation, men of giant minds 
appeared ever and anon on the stage of action—men, filled with 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding,—prophets, who pre- 
pared the way of the Lord, who laid broad and deep the founda- 
tions of the social order, and intellectual and moral elevation, 
attained under the proclamation of the gospel. They sowed the 
seed, and others reaped the harvest. They labored and others 
entered into their labors. One mind was made subservient to 
the interests of many. And so it has been from that day to 
this. So it always will be. Giants, therefore, there will be on 
the earth—mountain elevations in the intellectual world. They 
form a part of the economy of God for the good of our race. 
They are raised up for a peculiar purpose, are placed out far in 
advance of all others, and act that others may enter into their 
labors, and thus reach their elevation. Their action, in one 
way or another, gives an impulse toimprovement. It is in thus 
creating upon every high mountain, and upon every high hill, 
rivers and streams of water, that God is providing a supply for 
the whole earth. Yes, it is in thus creating these greater lights 
in our firmament, that he is bringing about the time, when the 
_ of the moon shall be as the fight of the sun, and the light 
of the sun shall be sevenfold, as the light of seven days,—the 
time, when the feeble shall be as David, and the house of David 
shall be as the angel of the Lord. 

There is a tendency, in this age and country of ours, to bring 
everything down to a common level. There is danger, there- 
fore, of overlooking this influence—of not admitting it into the 
circle of objects, for which we lift up our hearts in gratitude to 
God. Indeed, a man may be so faggiliar with what is great and 
sublime as to be unconscious of its‘nfluence over him. He may 
live amid Alpine scenery, and view from his infancy those huge 
summits which pierce the skies, and have his whole being en- 
nobled by the grandeur, and yet in all the outgoings of his grati- 
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tude to God, he may never once recognize the mighty agency 
in nature that has been elevating him—the silent but powerful 
working of the sublimity without upon the whole mass of char- 
acter within. He may never raise his eye in thankfulness to 
God for lifting up those mighty elevations. And just so the 
multitude may feel and act in piaien to the influence of great 
men. They may be affected by it; they may be elevated in 
thought, in feeling, and in action, by it; they may even have 
their whole existence enriched and ennobled by the work of 
these master spirits, and yet fail to recognize the fact, fai! to 
raise the heart in grateful emotion to God for the existence and 
abor of such men. 

We are not mistaken in this apprehension. The Giver is not 
remembered in the enjoyment of the gift. The boon awakens 
no fitting return to Him, who thus secured it tous. Great men 
are soon forgotten,—men, who have done most to enlighten and 
bless the world—men, who had in their souls a precious treasure 
for all coming time, and who sacrificed time, and ease, and life 
even, to enrich that treasure, have no proper place in the re- 
collections of the many, and their existence, consequently, and 
their influence, form no part of the public thanksgiving. They 
enter into the labors of these men and enjoy the benefit, but for- 
get its source. There is indeed a wide, deep gulf between the 
multitude and the martyrs of science and religion. Thousands 
have looked at the heavens through the telescope, and have felt 
themselves ennobled by the grandeur and sublimity of the scene, 
and yet have hardly thought of the man, who thus enabled 
them to see the wonders of the heavens. The educated minds 
of the world have received an untold advantage from the studies 
of Tycho and Kepler, and yet how few have thus had their 
thoughts directed to God in gratitude for the existence of those 
mera, Millions in England have been enriched, and the resour- 
ces of the whole country immensely augmented, and the general 
happiness greatly increased, by the inventions of her Watt, and 
yet what place has that man in the grateful recollections of those 
millions? His country even to this day, we believe, is too poor 
to erect, in her legislative capacity, a simple monument to his 
memory—a country too, that has, in that capacity, poured out 
its treasures, and laid them as a grateful offering at the feet of 
her victorious warrior. 

We know indeed that ergy men have not always been wise. 
Talents have been abused. “Energies have been thrown away, 
or have been enlisted on the side of error and vice, and have 
thus done much to lower the estimate of great men in the feel- 
ings of the community. But what has been the chaff compared 
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with the wheat ? What have been the energies thrown away, 
or enlisted against the truth, when placed along side of those 
that have been employed in its defense? What if such men as 
Herbert, and Shaftesbury, and Hume arrayed their strength 
against Christianity ? We see mightier energies coming to its 
defense, in the colossal forms of Bayle, of Newton, and of Dodd- 
ridge. True, some men of great minds have searched for 
facts, to array science against religion, and nature against her 
God. But greater minds have seen further, and with Butler, and 
Gisborne, and Miller, have demonstrated the harmony of nature 
with Revelation—of the phenomena of the earth with the state- 
ments of the Bible; have traced the “footprints” even of the 
Creator in the humblest works of his hand, and brought these 
demonstrated truths—these trophies of victory—and laid them 
down meekly at the foot of the cross. We know indeed the 
fact, and mourn over it, that, in the days of the corrupt Charles, 
for example, much of the talent of England was on the side of 
evil, that much of her genius was employed in ridiculing the 
truth, in pourizg contempt upon vital religion. But what 
were all the talents then prostituted to evil, in comparison with 
those of that poor, blind Puritan, who, undisturbed by the cor- 
rupt tumult around him, “ meditated the most sublime and holy 
work” ever put forth by an inspired man ?—a work that will be 
read and admired, and will exert an influence on the thoughts 
and feelings of men, when all the profane wit and ribaldry of his 
day shall have been buried in utter oblivion, and shall have rot- 
ted even from the pages that now contain the folly and the 
blasphemy. The talents, then, which have been abused, take 
nothing from the force of our statement. They do not abate, in 
any degree, our obligations of —— to God for the existence 
and influence of greatmen. The pressure still remains. 

Our indebtedness here is very great. Much of the general 
elevation is owing tothe labors ofsuch men. Their discoveries 
and inventions have often given a mighty impulse to the work 
of human improvement. Facts prove this. About the middle 
of the fifteenth century, there was born, in a city on the Medi- 
terranean, one whose soul was filled with a solemn and lofty 
enthusiasm, and in whose mind a mighty conception began to 
form, and a mighty purpose to develop itself ere he reached the 
meridian of life. He cherished the idea he had formed. It grew 
with his growth, and soon became the settled and deep convic- 
tion of his mind. For eighteen long years the hidden fire burn- 
ed in his bosom alone. He went from 9 to place, and from 
one country to another, and tried to kindle its flame in other 
bosoms, but in vain. He toiled on in the face of poverty, of neg- 
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lect, and of ridicule. The prime of life was spent in the struggle. 
At length he gained a listening ear, and was supplied with the 
means of making out the demonstration, of proving the truth of 
what had been in his mind from his boyhood almost,—and then 
a new world burst upon the view of astonished nations. The 
discovery awoke a slumbering world, gave an impulse to its 
enterprise, called out its activities, and increased its wealth, its 
comfort, and its happiness. Oh what a gift to this world was 
the mind of Columbus! What untold results were gained in 
consequence of what he did! His discovery of a new world 
not only gave an impulse to the enterprise, and bettered the so- 
cial condition, of Europe, but it provided a place in the wilder- 
ness, whither the elect of God, like the woman in the Apocalypse, 
were in after days to flee, when pursued by the red dragon of 
penaoetion, and where the children of the Covenanter and the 

ilgrim were to sow the virgin soil of the new earth with the 
seed of that harvest, which now waves in richness and beauty 
a land, and which is gladdening the face of the whole 
world. 

Next to the noble Genoese, we would place the names of Ful- 
ton and Watt, as the benefactors of their race, as the men, whose 
inventive genius has ministered most to the social, intellectual, 
and moral improvement of mankind. Their labors resulted in 
the creation of a gift, which is the most precious ever given 
by man to his race. Sure we are, that, when this result of their 
study and toil is seen in all its applications, and in all its capa- 
city to act for man, the feelings of the reader will be with us in 
this matter. Let him look at this agent as able to serve us at 
all times, and in all places, on the arid heath, and on the moun- 
tain top—in the deepest. mine, and in the heart of the most 
crowded city—let him see it where it multiplies thought, and 
manufactures intelligence, and gives the bread of life to the 
famishing of the earth—let him see it where the shuttle is taken 
from the hands of men, and put into iron fingers that ply it 
faster, or where the gail is furled, and the oar is laid down, and 
the sinews of flesh are dispensed with, and where this unwearied 
servant, defying tide and tempest, flies with us over sea and 
land, contracting the watery domain, and bringing distant coun- 
tries into close proximity, and hastening the day, when all shall 
be united in the warm charities of a common brotherhood of 
being ;—yes, let him see this gift in all its relations to human 
interests, in all its capacity to enlighten and elevate the condi- 
tion of the whole family of man, and he will lift his heart in 
pag to God that he gave such inventive talent to Fulton 
an att. 
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There is a feeling, we know, in the minds of many that a great 
deduction is to be made from our estimate of progress in this re- 
sult. They feel that the good is connected with a vast amount 
of evil; that these new modes of action have greatly increased 
the peril of life, that the mighty agent, of which we have spoken, 
often takes to itself its great power, and spreads devastation 
and death all around. True, there is suffering connected with 
it; and yet we doubt whether the loss of life is as great, in pro- 
portion to the number who travel, as it was before this agent 
was put upon the iron track, and into “ the oak leviathans” that 
plough their way through the deep. A careful examination here 
will show, we think, that, in this aspect of the case, there is an 
actual gain in the securities to life. Those who now cross the 
ocean in ten or twelve days, escape the perils that had formerly 
to be encountered through thirty, sixty, and not unfrequently 
ninety days. But it must be borne in mind that the evil here, 
in most cases at least, results from carelessness and folly, comes 
from a reckless adventure in overtasking the energies of nature. 
The gift has indeed the power of rebuke. If men overstep the 
lines of prudence, if they disregard the laws of matter, and, for 
the purposes of pride and ambition, madden the energies of this 
giant, he may indeed burst from his enclosure, and do his stran 
work of punishment, and in a fearful manner. But in this he 
is teaching man a mighty lesson. He is demonstrating the fact 
that he cannot transgress the laws of God with impunity, that 
wrong doing is linked with suffering. 

But the objection. goes yet farther. Many see no real ad- 
vance in well-being in such results. Their position is that any- 
thing, which abridges, or supersedes, the necessity of manual 
labor, is of no real advantage, that whatever takes employment 
from men in this way, is even an injury. This, however, is a 
mistake. The action of the community, we admit, is exceed- 
ingly intricate and involved. There are a thousand dependen- 
cies. That which affects one man, in affecting him, may in- 
volve many others. Ifan invention took from men all that the 
can do, if it left them with nothing in which to be engaged, it 
would indeed injure them. But if it drives them from one mode 
of action to ahigher and better way of life, then it benefits them. 
Now this is just what God, in his providence, is doing, and do- 
ing it through just such results. The progress consists in lessen- 
ing the amount of manual labor, and thus giving time and 
incentive to the cultivation of the higher qualities of our being. 
In putting the spindle and the shuttle, for example, into iron 
fingers, that ply them faster, and greatly cheapen the result, and 
enable one person to do the work of a hundred, there is 
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given to the ninety and nine an opportunity of employing 
their time and energies upon something higher, something 
which requires more of the mind, and less of the physical 
strength. Every substitution of machinery, therefore, for man- 
ual labor raises man higher in the sphere of action, is a change 
from the physical to the mental—from matter to mind—is an 
advance, consequently, in well-being. If it closes up one chan- 
nel of labor, it necessarily opens another, and through a richer 
domain, and with a wider and more beneficial outlet. “It is 
the mind that makes the man.” In the cultivation of this, we 
rise in the scale of being. The heart, therefore, ought to go out 
in gratitude to God for the inventive genius he has given to 
men. It is connected with good, is the means of spreading 
truth and righteousness over the earth. 

Bacon complained in his day that science could hardly boast 
of a single triumph, which served to increase the power, to 
diminish the suffering, or to augment the happiness, of mankind. 
Could that prince of philosophers now return to our world, he 
would see a vast change in these respects, effected in conse- 
quence of the direction he gave to the thoughts of men, in turn- 
ing them away from the subtelties of a false philosophy, and 
fixing them upon the facts in each case. He would see a gleri- 
ous issue in human improvement as the result of experiment 
and inductive reasoning. Every one, familiar with the history 
of England, knows what immense suffering and loss of life were 
formerly connected with the coaleries of that land. Vast num- 
bers were employed in those places. Down in the deep caverns 
of the earth, and in the midst of their toil, there collected a 

aseous substance, which, when it came in contact with fire, 
instantly exploded, and with the violence of a magazine of gun- 
powder. It gave no warning of its approach, and there was no 
escape from its terrible effects. Hundreds were in a moment 
dashed to pieces, and whole villages clothed in mourning. The 
frequency and extent of these disasters led men to think seriously 
of abandoning this great source of the nation’s wealth. This 
state of things attracted the attention of one of the most gifted 
sons of science. He repaired to the séene of this suffering, and 
obtained some of that explosive gas. He analyzed it—ascer- 
tained its properties. One experiment led to another, until he 

ut into the hands of the miner “ the Safety Lamp,” which, while 
it defends him perfectly from a force, that, in its effects, rivals 
the lightning and the earthquake, at the same time converts the 
destroyer into the means of greater light to him, and greater 
facilities in prosecuting his work in the deep caverns of the earth. 
It is indeed a most benevolent gift of science to a class of men, 
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who are the farthest removed from its influence. When can 
the grateful miner, or the benevolent heart, forget the name of 
Davy, or cease to thank God for his existence, and for the 
work of his hands. 

We should do injustice to our subject, and to our feelings 
too, were we, in this connection, to pass in silence the greatest 
triumph of inventive genius, and profound thinking, in modern 
times. We allude to that mode of communication, which has 
literally annihilated time and space, and which flashes intelli- 
gence over land, and under the sea, and from continent to con- 
tinent, with the rapidity of lightning. Franklin brought that 
subtle, mighty agent from the clouds, and tamed it. But 
Morse has made it speak—has given it a tongue—an utterance 
as exact and as intelligible as that of the human voice. Some 
may indeed look upon this only as an ingenious contrivance 
for the communication of commercial intelligence, and value 
it mainly for the facilities it affords for the speedy transaction 
of business. We think it has higher claims to our regard. We 
look upon it as having most important moral relations—as con- 
nected with, and bearing upon, the brotherhood and the virtue 
of the world. God has made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth, and he is, in one way and another, bringing them togeth- 
er into nearest neighborhood, and thus into sympathy with their 


common origin, and their common destiny. It is even yet true, 
however, that 


“Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains in 
Make enemies of nations, who had e 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one.” 

In the employment of this winged messenger, in the action 
of this swift witness of truth, in freighting the lightning with 
intelligence, in thus flashing thought and feeling over the earth, 
God, in his providence, is removing these mountains, and anni- 
hilating these friths, and bringing about the time, when there 
shall be no more sea,—the time, when man will talk with his 
fellow on the other side of the globe, and when the men in Seir 
may again ask, Watchman, what of the night, and receive from 
some Israelite at his antipodes the same answer, The morning 
cometh and also the night—the morning to us, and the night to 

ou. 
y This invention has other moral bearings. It exerts a mighty 
influence in favor of virtue, in the restraints which it puts upon 
evil. It makes it much harder for a man to be dishonest now, 
than it once was. It does this in taking so much from the hope 
of impunity, and in thus lessening the temptation to wrong ac- 
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tion. Once aman could do some dark deed, and escape from 
justice by outrunning the intelligence of his infamy. But that 
day is past. Concealment now is almost impossible. If a man 
does a wicked act, and flies from the scene of his guilt, the news 
flies faster, is at any place before he arrives there, is dotted 
down at every point and important station, and along eve 
thoroughfare in the land. If he goes forward, it meets him. tf 
he backward, it is there. If he turns to the right hand, or 
to the left, it is there also. It anticipates every step he takes, 
and works against him in every place. It makes the whole 
land to know him, for it flashes his likeness in every direction, 
and thus creates the man in a thousand different localities, and 
hangs up his image in every: bar-room and police office through 
the country. It spreads all over the land a network of intelli- 

ence, which is sure to catch and to hold the evil doer. It is 
indeed one of God’s mighty agents for good, and is in deepest 
sympathy with his own omniscient glance. It is swifter than 
the wings of the morning. It flies to the uttermost parts of the 
sea. It makes the night light about men, and to it the darkness 
and the light are both alike. We thank God for the mind that 
conceived the blessing. 

There is, however, a higher range in the influence of great 
men. In the sentiments they put forth, in the spirit they 
breathe—in the direction thus given to thought, and in the ele- 
vation thus imparted to feeling—immense good has been done. 
Bacon, in teaching men how to reason and investigate, in gui- 
ding aright their search after wisdom, and in thus bringing about 
“the happy match between the mind of man and the nature of 
things,” made himself the benefactor of the whole human fam- 
ily. Luther, in exposing the absurdities of the Schoolmen and 
the impostures of Rome, in putting reason in the place of scho- 
lasticism, and the Bible in the place of the decisions of coun- 
cils—Luther, in thus putting his giant shoulder against the hu 
oe of error, and bearing them off, did a work which made 

eaven and earth glad, and which places him among the richest 


gifts of God to man. Calvin, in bringing to the interpretation 


of the Bible his profound knowledge, his acuteness of reasoning, 
and his mighty grasp of intellect—Calvin, in penetrating into 
the inner sanctuary of divine truth, and in bringing out the pure 
Word of God, free from all the perversions of a thousand years, 
stands out in advance of all who preceded him, as the greatest 
and best of men—the richest blessing of uninspired wisdom in 
all the ascension gifts, which the Saviour had given to his 
church and to the world. And Stuart—a name that will not 
soon be forgotten, in awakening attention to the study of the 
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Scriptures in the original—in teaching men to “ read the Bible in 
the language of the cross” —and in thus rescuing the Word of God 
from the grasp of “an ironhanded metaphysics,” and the free 
meaning of Inspiration from the incubus of the old scholastic 
philosophy,—Stuart, in “alluring young men to become them- 
selves the instructors of the community, and inspiring them 
with the love of the gospel, and in qualifying them to translate 
it into other tongues,—in instilling into them an earnest desire to 
open this treasure before their wondering fellow-men, and in send- 
ing them forth year after year to the east and the west, the north 
and the south,”—Stuart did a work which eternity alone can 
fully develop. He thus became, in the glowing language of 
Prof. Park, “ a teacher of teachers, himself a missionary, peram- 
bulating among the dark places of the earth, going from the wig- 
wams of the West to the city of Constantine, and in a kind of 
moral ubiquity unfolding the varied truths, which he has gath- 
ered up in his still retreat. On one and the same Sabbath, 
through a hundred ministers, to Parthians and Medes, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia and in Judea and Cappadocia, in 
Pontus and Asia; to the strangers of Rome, Jews and Prose- 
lytes, Cretes and Arabians, he is speaking in their own tongues 
the wonderful works of God.” This is indeed living to some 
purpose—is making the whole earth glad. 

Immense good has been done by great men in the literature 
they created, in the rich legacy of thought and feeling left by 
them to all coming time. In all countries, and from age to age, 
God has given existence to men, remarkable for their talents 
and erudition—men of vast compass and reach of understand- 
ing, and endowed with powers creative and original, who made 
great additions to the material, upon which the minds of men in 
succeeding ages have been employed, and by which taste has 
been formed, and reason enlightened, and feeling disciplined to 
right action. They are the great schoolmasters of the world. 
The resources, created by them, form the common .fund from 
which whole generations draw their intelligence and their 
wisdom. The works of these master-spirits, whose force, bold- 
ness, and originality surprise us, and whose bright thoughts, and 
glowing imagery, and splendid creations compose our libraries, 
are our intellectual nutriment—the mighty sentiments with 
which we commune in secret, and, in musing upon which we 
feel something of the same fire burning in our own souls, and 
thus have the intellect and the heart enlarged and ennobled. 
What a blessing, therefore, to the world, was the intellectual 
elevation given, in the providence of God, to individuals in 
Greece and Rome! Their works have been school books in all 
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the enlightened places of the earth for more than a thousand 
years. They are to this day the models of taste to which we 
discipline the minds of our youth. No better can be found. 
Homer and Virgil, Plato and Tully, still hold the preéminence 
in all the high places of learning. What a gift,.then, to men 
were the giant minds of Greece and Rome! What an impulse 
was given to the work of mental improvement, in the creation 
of that brightest constellation in the intellectual! firmament! 

A good book is a glorious legacy to the world. In some sense 
it rescues its author from death. It translates him, not to 
heaven, but to a higher sphere of usefulness upon earth. It con- 
tinues him among men, and enables him to speak when his bod 
is in the dust. The great men of the world, therefore, are still 
with us. We have in our houses, and by our firesides, Baxter 
and Howe, Milton and Cowper, Newton and Edwards. We 
have still with us loved and revered names, Alexander and 
Stuart,—men, who continue to instruct us by their wisdom, and 
to cheer us on by their example,—men, who tell us of a better 
country and of a higher life,—of greater light and brighter 
visions of truth and of God. But more than this is true. A 
book not only continues its author thus upon the earth, but it is 
in the same sense the creation of just as many such men, as 
there are copies of his work circulating among men. The 
land, therefore, is full of the great and good men of all ages. 
They are the inmates of every abode of intelligence, and are 
gathered in greatest numbers into those places, where the young 
mind learns to reason, to feel, to act. 

Johnson, most infelicitously for himself, fancies the poor, blind 
bard of Britain, after completing his immortal work, as musing 
upon the future of his Paradise Lost, upon its reception among 
men, and its influence in all coming time. Well might he muse, 
and with intense emotion too, upon that future, so bright with 
promise, so fraught with good to man. Well might he exult at 
the thought of thus continuing among men, and of thus pour- 
ing into their minds, from one generation to another, this stream 
of pure and elevated thought, and of thus “asserting eternal 
Providence, and Justifying the ways of God to man,” even to 
the end of the world. e may not indeed be selfish, or glory 
in our own strength, but in being made the means of good to 
others, there is reason for rejoicing. Could the poor tinker in 
Bedford jail have fully realized what God was preparing for men 
through him; could he have seen the future of what he was 
then meditating ; could he have seen that it would soon become 
the companion of an innumerable company of pilgrims ; that it 
would be translated into foreign tongues, and go wherever the 
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Bible goes, and be esteemed only less than the visions of his 
namesake in Patmos, could he have seen this, and seen it as the 
result of the ways in which God was leading him, and as the 
fruit that came into being from the experience, the mental 
agony, and the depths of despair, through which he passed, in 
passing into the sunshine of hope and of joyous life,—Bunyan’s 
soul would have leaped for joy. He would then have looked 
upon his dungeon as a palace, upon his imprisonment as the 
season of his greatest usefulness, and upon all his agony of soul 
as the spirit of his inspiration. Could Watts have seen the 
future of his labors, ann he was composing his “songs for 
children,” and when there flowed from the full, deep fountain of 
celestial melody in his soul, those higher and richer strains, 
which are now sung in every Christian land, and which, we 
doubt not, will continue to be the medium of devout praise to 
God to the end of time; could Watts have seen this issue of 
his efforts—seen, that, in touching the harp of David, he was 
drawing from it “sweeter tones than it has ever given to the 
church of God since the hand of the old Hebrew swept across 
its strings, and enkindled the devotions of the faithful,” then, 
next to his exultation around the throne of the Lamb, would 
have been his rejoicing on earth. 

In the literature, then, of great men, there is accumulated a 
vast amount of good for our world. True, there may be found 
in it sentiments, which we are not willing to endorse, teaching, 
which all may not think comports with that of the Bible. e 
may not be willing to go with Luther in his stubborn literality 
respecting the real presence, nor with Calvin in his views con- 
cerning the Sabbath. We may refuse to follow Edwards to the 
ne plus ultra of his necessarian scheme, or to side with Chalmers 
in his advocacy of ecclesiastical establishments. We may 
have no sympathy with Alexander in his limitation of the atone- 
ment, or with Stuart in his exegesis of the seventh of Romans. 
But what if we dissent here. Does our dissent make the lite- 
rature of these great men useless to us? What are these 
things, when viewed in connection with their whole teaching ? 
What are they, when seen in the light which these men pour 
upon the truth of God, and the path of our duty ?—spots 
merely in the disk of a glorious orb of light and heat to our 
world. We no more think of them, nor suffer them to lessen 
our estimate of the boon we have in their labors, than we do 
the dark places in the sun, when surrounded with its illumina- 
tion, and cheered by its genial warmth. 

The testimony of great men to the truth of the Bible, and to 
the worth of religion, is connected with the highest good of our 
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race. Their connections here are of great value. They thor- 
‘oughly weighed the evidences of Revelation; they saw far 
into the wants of the human soul. The testimony, therefore, 
of such men as Boyle, and Newton, and Hale, upon these points, 
is of immense benefit to our world. It sets aside the sneer of 
ignorance, and makes the shallow minds of infidels afraid to 
touch the ark of God. It matters not, in this aspect, what the 
life of great men may have been. They may have _ con- 
trary to their better reason—may have lived in the face of all 
their convictions of duty. All this may be true, and however 
we may regret it and weep over it, yet it does not at ali lessen 
the value of their testimony to the truth of the Bible, and to the 
worth of religion, given in that honest hour, when men are 
themselves,—when passion ceases, and reason is on the throne,— 
the hour, when truth and eternity come into communion, and 
when the soul of man thinks and feels aright, and speaks out its 
convictions, and confesses its wants. 

In no act, therefore, of his long and useful life, did the great 
civilian of the West do more for his country, and for the weal 
of the whole human family, than he did in laying himself down 
at the feet of Jesus as a lost sinner, in trusting in his blood for 
eternal life, and in thus saying to the world, Here is my 
trust—here my only hope. In no exhibition of his giant intel- 
lect did the idol of New England ever give expression to words 
of higher import, or of more lasting importance to mankind, 
than he did, when he said, and said to listening thousands, 
“ Religion is a necessary and indispensable eiement in any great 
human character. It is the tie that connects man with his 
Creator, and holds him to his throne. If that tie be sundered, 
or broken, he floats away a worthless atom in the universe, its 
proper attraction all gone, its destiny and its whole future noth- 
ing but darkness, desolation, and despair.” Mighty words 
these! In them Webster will live, and do good till the heavens, 
it may be, are no more. 

We might say much in relation to the influence for good 
which great men have exerted in infusing new life into the 
church, in giving increased efficiency to her action, and a 
higher spirituality to her devotion. Did our limits permit, we 
might speak of what Whitfield and Edwards accomplished in 
this work ; of what Buchanan and Mills effected for the cause 
of missions; and of what Chalmers wrought out in his day for 
the church of Scotland, in bringing the minds of the people 
back to those doctrines, which give life, and in thus awakening 
in that land a spirit, unseen there since the days of the Covenant- 
er,—a piety unfelt there since her first witnesses were slain for 
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the testimony of Jesus,—a piety that is now making itself felt 

all over the earth. We might speak of others, but we must’ 
stop. The theme is inexhaustable. The whole we shall not see 

until the books are opened, and the extent of this goodness is 

spread out for the benefit of the universe, and for the glory of 

Him, who wrought it all through the instrumentality of great 

men. ‘ 


Arr, VII.—CHURCH REVIEW THEOLOGY. 


The Church Review and Ecclesiastical Register. April, 1853. 
New Haven, Conn. (Art. V. New Enetanp Tueo.oey.) 


WueEn we admitted into our last Number some strictures on 
the Church Review, by way of reply to its aspersions on New 
England theology, we were not aware of the extent to which 
the same article had been noticed in other Journals. The same 
reviewer has now favored his readers with “ New England 
Theology,” No. 2, referring at the head of his article not only to 
the New Englander, but to three other Journals published at 
New York Boston. We shall not undertake at present 
the labor of $¥ting out from that article the details of difference 
between the Church Review and the New Englander on points 
of history. Whether it was John Doe or Richard Roe that 
proposed in the Episcopalian Convention of 1785 to eliminate 
certain clauses from the litany—whether the petition to the 
Parliament in 1772, was subscribed by “about two hundred 
and fifty,” or by two hundred and forty-three—whether all those 
subscribers were opposed to the doctrine of the Trinity, or 
whether some of them may not have been simply Pelagians— 
are questions on which the reviewer may quibble to his heart’s 
content. We leave the revolution in King’s Chapel and the 
origin and growth of Unitarianism in Boston to be discussed 
by the Examiner and the Congregationalist, with whom the 
reviewer chooses to argue on those points. At present, we 
propose to notice his theology and his logic, rather than his his- 
torical accuracy. 

The principle laid down by the Church Review, and cheerful- 
ly admitted on our part, is, “that it is not the existence, or 
the rise, or the variety of heresy, that can disprove the Di- 
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vine life in any body claiming to be an integral part of the holy, 
‘catholic, and apostolic Church. But the true test is the ability 
to throw off such heresies without being pervaded by their in- 
fluence.” Let the test thus proposed be clearly understood, 
and in its application it amounts to nothing more than the 
intelligible and common sense principle, that where the Gospel 
is—where the truth as it is in Jesus, is preached, believed, and 
obeyed—there the Church is. Whenever a congregation, or 
a confederacy of congregations, which has been “an integral 
part of the holy, catholic, and apostolic Church” is pervaded by 
any heresy, in such a sense, and to such an extent, as to leave 
no longer within itself a counteracting and recuperative en- 
ergy—in other words, whenever the heresy, the body of doctrine 
contrary to evangelical truth, has expelled or suppressed the 
body of doctrine which is able to make men wise unto salvation 
through faith in Christ, and thus it has come to pass that the 
supposed congregation or confederacy of congregations has 
ceased to hold the Gospel, and has adopted in its stead another 
gospel which is not another—then that congregation or confed- 
eracy of congregations is no Jonger an integral part of Christ's 
visible Rinplon in this world. 

Apply the test, for example, to the congregation of “ the 
King’s Chapel” in Boston. At the commencement of the revo- 
lutionary war, that congregation was and always had been “ an 
integral part of the holy, catholic, and apostolic Church ;” so at 
least the reviewer is bound to believe. Ten years afterwards 
it appears that “heresy”—a doctrine contrary to the saving 
doctrine of Christ—exists in that body. Shall the congregation 
therefore be immediately exscinded and declared to be wholl 
“alien from the commonwealth of Israel?” No, not immedi- 
ately—though it be proved that some of its members are 
Arians, some Pelagians, some Eutychians, some Nestorians, 
some Socinians, and some Universalists ; for as there may be 
tares in a field of wheat, so “it is not the existence, or the rise, or 
the variety of heresy, that can disprove the divine life in any 
body claiming to be an integral part of the holy, catholic, and 
apostolic Church.” _We must not be hasty in our decisions; 
though even the chosen teacher of the congregation, introduced 
and adhered to in violation of acknowleged order, is known to 
hold heretical doctrine. We must have time to see whether there 


remains in that congregation enough of sound evangelical knowl- 
dge and experience, enough of love to the truth, enough of the 


e 

indwelling of the Holy Spirit in believing and praying souls, to 
constitute a recuperative force that shall prevail against these 
misleading and destructive opinions. The true test is “the abili- 
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ty to throw off such heresies without being pervaded by their 
influence.” Let us wait, then, for time to develop the result. . 
In 1785, we still find some power that withstands the progress 
of heresy. The Socinian teacher, attempting to introduce 
Belsham’s liturgy, succeeds only in part; he cannot have his 
own way, for the people have still at least a lingering regard for 
the old prayer-book. We must wait and see whether, amid 
these signs of advancing death, the principle of life will not 
yet rally and carry the day. Time must show us whether the 
seed once sown upon this soil by devout and loyal chaplains will 
not spring up with a growth that shall overshadow and choke 
the tares more recently scattered over the field of so much 
faithful culture. When it shall have become manifest that the 
heresy, the anti-christian and destructive doctrine, has van- 
quished and expelled the “doctrine according to godliness’”— 
when the tares shall have overgrown and eradicated the “ good 
seed,” so that the field is no longer a wheat-field, but a field of 
tares—then it will have become evident that the congregation 
assembling in “ the King’s Chapel” at Boston is not an integral 
part of the church universal. This is not only good theology, but 
good common sense. Where true and essential Christianity is, 
with its revelation of God in Christ and with its efficacy on be- 
lieving souls—where the essential facts and principles of the Gos- 
pel are held forth and are effectual in reconciling man to God— 
there is “ an integral part of the holy, catholic, apostolic Church.” 
Now the Church Review holds that churches blessed with 
the episcopal organization, and with the “historical sequence 
of doctrines”—and those churches only—have the ability to 
throw off heresies without being sive by their influence ; 
and for the proof of this tenet it appeals to history. Let the 
point be distinctly kept in mind ; and to any intelligent person, 
not excepting the reviewer himself, such an appeal to history 
is little less than ludicrous. The prelatical form of government 
was already well established in Christendom before the com- 
mencement of the Arian controversy. A dispute respectin, 
the Divinity of Christ, arose in the church at. Alexandria, an 
spread through the Christian world. “ Bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons” were on both sides, and on all sides. Neither party re- 
garded itself as broaching any novelty of doctrine, or attempting 
any reformation of the current theology. Arius on one side, 
and Athanasius on the other, and all who adhered to either or 
who attempted to find some middle point betweet?, appealed to 
the same standards, and intended to hold no other faith than 
that which had been held in the Catholic Church from the be- ° 
ginning. The controversy proceeded to the extent of separa- 
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tion, mutual excommunication, and alternate persecution, as one 
party and the other by turns was able to control the civil 
power. The Athanasian party was finally victorious; and after 
a struggle of more than two hundred years the Arian churches, 
as a distinct body, disappear from history. Why was this? 
The reviewer says it was because the Athanasian party had 
bishops, priests, and deacons—as if there had been no Arian 
bishops, priests, and deacons. We think it much more sensible 
to answer, that the Athanasian party had the truth and the 
Scriptures on its side ; and that it pleased God to give the vic- 
tory, in that conflict, to the truth. 

“he ancient Catholic Church, with all its holiness and all its 
apostolicity, was divided, partly by the action of political causes, 
and fell into three great sections, differing from each other not 
only by the diversities of language and nationality, but also on 

ints of doctrine. The Western or Latin Church, having 

ome for its centre of unity, and having its boundaries gen- 
erally coincident with those of the Western empire, assumed the 
name of “Catholic ;” and out of its historic life arose not only 
the papacy, the crusades, and the monastic orders, but also the 
universities, the scholastic theology, and the reformation. The 
Greek Church, with Constantinople for its capital, and extend- 
ing itself over the Eastern empire, called itself “ Orthodox,” in 
distinction from the heterodoxy of the Latins, and was called by 
Rome “schismatic.” At the same time, there was a Christen- 
dom beyond the Euphrates, the church of the ancient Orient, 
in regions which were never permanently subjected to the 
Roman empire. That Eastern church, in its natural sympathy 
with Antioch and Syria, rejected the Arian doctrine, accepted 
the decision of the Nicene council, and incorporated the creed 
of Nice into its furms of worship ; but in the subsequent disputes 
about the person of Christ and the procession of the Holy Spirit, 
and in that breaking up of the Nicene-Catholic Church which 
attended the permanent division of the empire, it not only lost 
its communion and connection with both the Greek Church 
and the Latin, being branded with heresy, but was itself divided 
into two bodies, each excommunicating the other, and both 
alike anathematized by the “ catholicity”’ of Rome and the “ or- 
thodoxy” of Byzantium. All these “churches,” Western, 
Greek, and Oriental, held at the time of their separation from 
each other, and have ever continued to hold, every point which 
distinguishes* Episcopalianism either from Presbyterianism or 
from enpeantieeaiion: They are all governed by “ bishops, 
priests, and deacons.” They all acknowledge the authority of 
tradition, and glory in the “sequence of doctrine.” They all 
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use in their worship venerable and (in their opinion) “ excel- 
lent” liturgies, the origin of which is lost in the obscurity that 
hangs over the earliest ages of Christianity. All these churches 
then, the separated parts of that one “ holy, catholic, and apostolic 
Church,” which is supposed to have been represented in the 
council of Nice, ought to have exhibited long ago “ the ability 
to throw off heresies without being pervaded by their influence.” 
Have they exhibited any such ability ? 

Let us begin with the churches of the East. At the era 
of the Arian controversy, they were orthodox according to the 
Nicene standard ; and the Church Review itself is not more 
ready to pay homage to “ Nicene Christianity,” than they are 
at this day. Let the reviewer, then, tell us whether those 
eastern churches are orthodox, or whether they have been or- 
thodox at any time within the last fourteen hundred years. Is 
Eutychianism, or the Monophysite doctrine concerning the 
person of Christ, a heresy? So the council of Chaleedon—the 
fourth of the ecumenical councils acknowledged by Anglo-Cath- 
olics—decided in the year 451. But the Syrian (Jacobite) church 
of Mesopotamia and the East holds this identical heresy, and 
has held it ever since it was anathematized by the council of 
Chalcedon. So of the great national church of the Armenians. 
It has always held the Monophysite heresy in regard to the 
person of Christ, and is anathematized alike by the Latin Church 
and by the Greek, as fatally deficient in orthodoxy. Is Nestorian- 
ism heresy ? This question was settled in the year 431, by that 
which Anglo-Catholics acknowledge as the third ecumenical 
council, the council of Ephesus. he doctrine of two distinct 
subsistences in the person of Christ, was by that council con- 
demned as blasphemy, and Nestorius, the alleged author of it, 
was deposed and banished for his impiety. But the churches 
of Persia generally, and many churches in other regions of the 
East, embraced the cause and doctrine of Nestorius, and there- 
fore shared in the anathemas which were pronounced against 
him. To sum up the history as in a word, the entire Christen- 
dom of the Orient was divided between the two heresies of 
Eutychianism and Nestorianism, and except as it has been in- 
vaded by the propagandism of Rome on the one hand, and re- 
cently by Protestant missionaries from this country on the other 
hand, it has so continued to this day. We submit that the his- 
tory of those Oriental churches since the date of the council of 
Chalcedon does not demonstrate that Episcopalianism, with its 
three orders, its liturgical forms, its reliance on “ sequence of 
doctrine,” its deference to the fathers, and its “ Nicene Christ- 
ianity” in general, will of course impart “ the ability to throw off 

VOL. XI. 34 
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heresies without being pervaded by their influence.” Eutychian 
and Nestorian fourteen centuries ago, those churches are Euty- 
chian and Nestorian still. 

And what has been the history of the Greek Church in this 
respect? Has that most episcopal, mest liturgical, most 
patristic and traditionary body exhibited within the last twelve 
centuries, any signal ability to throw off heresies? For ex- 
ample, the Greek Church has a dogma of its own respecting 
what is called “the procession of the Holy Spirit.” On that 
part of the doctrine of the Trinity as defined by those ancient 
creeds which are continually recited in the Church of Rome 
and in the Church of England, the Church Review must admit 
that the Greek Church is heretical. We in our position, and 
with our habits of reasoning on theological questions, might 
say that the error of the Greek Church on a question so far 
beyond the reach of the human mind, is unimportant. We 
might say that the question whether in the threefold subsistence 
of the Godhead, the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, and not from the Father only—-is a question that ought 
never to have been raised, or if raised ought never to have been 
decided. But it is not for the Church Review to indulge itself in 
so latitudinarian a judgment ; for the Church of England, and the 
daughter-Church in this country, have incorporated in their ver- 
sion of the Nicene creed the « filioque” which the Greek Church 
rejects with anathemas and imputations of blasphemy. [f this 
distinctive point had been affirmed in the Thirty-nine Articles 
only, the reviewer might be allowed to regard it as a theological 
statement, or as a “pious and probable opinion ;” but what is 
in the creed is “ matter of faith,” and to reject that which is “ of 
faith” is heresy. The reviewer then is bound to believe that in 
regard to the procession of the Holy Spirit, the entire Greek 
Church is not only erroneous but heretical. He has a most 
Oxonian contempt for “second-rate learning.” Can his first-rate 
learning tell us when the Greek Church has ever given any 
indication of an ability to purify itself from that heresy ? Can 
he make any prognostication of the time when the Greek 
Church by the efficacy of its three orders and its “ sequence of 
doctrine,” will reform itself and come to the knowledge of the 
truth concerning the interpolation of “jfilioque” in the Nicene 
creed ? 

What shall we say of the Western or Roman Catholic 
Church? There surely we find the three orders of the ministry, 
the liturgical worship, the “ sequence of doctrine,” the assertion 
of church authority against private judgment, and whatever 
else distinguishes Anglicanism from the simple and Apostolic 
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church-theory of New England. In the Roman Catholic com- 
munion then, if the reviewer’s notions of ecclesiastical history 
are not wholly mistaken, we must find—what we have not 
found in the Greek and Oriental churches—the ability to throw 
off heretical doctrines and to keep the Christian truth entire and 
uncorrupted. What testimony does the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church give us concerning the alleged efficacy of Epis- 
copalianism against all sorts of heresy ? 

“Nicene Christianity” is what our Anglo-Catholic friends 
regard as the ideal of soundness in the faith, and of purity in 
discipline and order. Let us assume then that in the Nicene 
age, under the first Christian emperor, the Church of Rome was 
wholly uncorrupt. Let us at the same time, concede that 
the Christianity of Protestant Episcopalianism at the present 
day—or to speak more exactly, the Christianity of the Church 
Review—is just what the Christianity of Rome was in the Ni- 
cene age. Will the reviewer tell us what is the Christianity of 
Rome at the present day ; and how far its doctrines differ from 
the articles and homilies of the Church of England, or from 
the teaching of such American prelates as White, Griswold, 
and if he pleases, Hobart? The answer will show what prog- 
ress Rome, with the grand conservative force of her bishops 
and her “ sequence of doctrine summed up in the creeds,” has 
made, in the reviewer’s own opinion, since the golden age of Ni- 
cene Christianity. Taking the doctrinal articles of his own 
Church for a standard, let him say whether the Church of 
Rome and the “ Churches of the Roman obedience” have erred 
“not only in their living and manner of ceremonies, but also in 
matters of faith.” If the Roman Catholic Church has erred in 
matters of faith, let him say whether that organization has ever 
shown either the ability or the disposition to reform its own 
errors. Is the doctrine of transubstantiation, as defined and 
asserted by that hierarchy, an error? Is the doctrine of purga- 
tory, and of deliverance from purgatory by masses for the dead, 
an error? Is the Romish doctrine concerning the relation of 
Mary the virgin mother to the salvation of men and the univer- 
sal government of God, an error? Is the Romish doctrine of 
the worship due to saints and angels,an error? Is the doctrine 
which teaches all Roman Catholic nations to violate not only 
the spirit, but also the very letter, of the second commandment— 
and which, in some countries, clips that commandment out of 
the decalogue—an error? Is the Fetichism which has been in- 
corporated into the Roman Catholic Christianity—the perfectly 
African veneration of charmed amulets and of old bones and 
rotten sticks—an error? Is the Romish doctrine of confession 
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and priestly absolution, an error? When has the Roman 
Catholic Church ever shown the ability or the disposition to rid 
itself of any error, however debasing and destructive, that tend- 
ed to increase the riches or the power of its hierarchy ? 

But perhaps the reviewer, admitting that these and the like are 
serious errors into which the Latin Church has fallen, will fall back 
upon the distinction between errors and heresy, and will deny that 
any or all of these errors are heresy in his understanding and 
use of that word. If so, will he tell us whether the healthy 
body that has the ability to throw off heresy without being per- 
vaded by its influence, ought not to have at least an equal 
ability to throw off such errors as these? Will he inform his 
wondering and waiting readers in what year of our Lord, or at 
least in what coming century of the Christian era, the Roman 
Catholic body may be expected to purge itself from these errors 
by the blessed efficacy of its hierarchy, its historic sequence of 
doctrine, and its prescribed forms of worship? In respect to 
religious doctrine, the progress of Romanism along the centu- 
ries has been a progress from one error to another. Resist- 
ance to the development or propagation of any false doctrine 
that might be gainful to the hierarchy, has always been crushed 
or silenced. And no reformation of doctrines once accepted, 


no return towards the a and purity of Christian truth, 
h 


has ever been commenced. at price shall we set upon that 
specific against heresy, which is worthless against doctrinal 
corruptions so foul and so destructive as those of Rome ? 

And yet we wouid ask the reviewer to consider carefully 
whether the body of doctrines which distinguishes Romanism 
from Protestant Episcopalianism—the system defined and de- 
creed by the Council of Trent and summed up in the twelve 
articles which Pius IV appended to the Nicene creed—does not 
amount to heresy; unless we are to say that nothing can be 
heresy till ithas been anathematized by an acknowleged ecu- 
menical council. With what intensity of Protestantism the 
Church Review regards the Tridentine doctrines and the 
Church of Rome as a whole, is sufficiently indicated in vari- 
ous articles of the Number now before us. For example, the 
writer of one article says of the Council of Trent, 

“ It decided that civilization should go no further; that light should wax faint; 
that healthful and legitimate progress should give way to a baleful reaction; in & 
word that Christianity should cease to be felt, wherever undiluted Romanism could 

its place. Until that day, Christianity had never ceased to support life, 
though the Papacy was its night-mare. Henceforth the incubus was to become 
the supplanter of the vital principle itself. As the consequence, wherever that 


Council has been felt, and just in proportion as it has been felt, barbarism has re- 
turned upon Europe.” pp. 11-12. 
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The foregoing is from an article designed to show that the only 
and infallible remedy for all the dangers that hang over the 
future of our country is “ Nicene Christianity,” videlicet the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, as distinguished from that “ secta- 
rian” Protestantism which acknowledges the inspired record of 
Christianity as the sole authoritative standard of Christian 
doctrine. Throughout that article, the notorious propensity of 
the adherents of this Nicene Christianity to pass over into the 
more developed system of Tridentine Christianity, is not once 
alluded to. But, a few pages farther on, we find an article on 
the recent defection of the Protestant Episcopal bishop of North 
Carolina. Bishop Ives, after having been for many years the 
reproach and shame of all Episcopalian Protestantism, and after 
having (more ingeniously than ingenuously) evaded every at- 
tempt to bring him to trial, has at last made “his submission 
to the Catholic Church.” In other words, he has shown beyond 
question, how possible it is for a Romanist to be not only a 
member and a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States, but a bishop—how possible it is for such 
a bishop to agitate his own diocese and the whole Episcopal 
federation with his Romanizing fatuities, and at last to resign 
his office freely and present himself in person to the pope, 
having received his salary from his diocese up to the very date 
of his resignation—how possible it is in that Church for a man 
of very moderate capacities to do all this without having been 
deposed or tried, and without having been ever presented for 
trial. Thereupon the Church Review says, “ This instance of 
apostasy, melancholy as it is, tt that there is an 
easy descent from the Nicene Christianity to the Tridentine, 
or that there is only a step between Oxfordism and Romanism, 
and only an imaginary line between the principles of Tractarian- 
ism and the profession of Jesuitism—but, “that there is living, 
vital power in the Church”—that is, in the Episcopal Church. 


“The treachery of scores of such men as Bishop Ives could not destroy the 
Church, or essentially obstruct her We look out upon the religious system 
around us; and we see men tainted with heresy from head to foot, heresy quite as 
bad, and far more captivating than popery; men denying the first distinguishing 
doctrines of the Christian faith; and yet we see those systems utterly helpless to cast 
these men off; nay, we see these heresiarchs still boldly pushing their way into 
pulpits reputed to be orthodox, and there shaking the finger of defiance in the very 
face of a helpless opposition. With us, though ‘it must needs be that offenses come,’ 
and has been so since the days of Judas Iscariot, one of the ‘ Twelve,’ yet the heretic, 
be he who he may, the ol Bishop or the humblest Deacon, finds within the 
Church a repelling power which he cannot resist ; and off he goes like his prototype 
of old to his own place. No rank, no station, no recollection of past services, no 
power of association can save him.” pp. 78-79. 


At present any comment on the quotations would lead us 
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away from the line of our argument. But we ask the reader to 
take notice of the light which these two passages throw on the 
question whether, in the opinion of the Church Review, the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of Romanism are heresy, or only something less 
than heresy. Observe then that the Couacil of Trent, by con- 
solidating those doctrines into a distinctive system, decided 
“that Christianity should cease to be felt wherever undiluted 
Romanism could usurp its place.” Is not Romanism heresy? 
Observe that before the Council of Trent, “Christianity had 
never ceased to support life, though the Papacy was its night- 
mare ;” and that after that Council, the Papacy was to become 
“the supplanter” of Christianity. Does not this imply that the 
distinctive doctrines of the Papacy are heresy ? Observe that 
Bishop Ives’s going over to the Roman Catholic Church is called 
“apostasy,” and is exultingly referred to as proving that within 
the Anglo. American Church there is “a repelling power” which 
“the heretic cannot resist.” Does not such a writer regard 
that “ en eM tse as chargeable with heresy ? 

The Roman or Western Church, then, as really as the Church 
of the Greek empire and the Churches of the remoter East, 
is found in a wholly lapsed condition, pervaded by the influence 
of heresies which have been growing for at least a thousand 
years, and which she has no ability to throw off. The histor 
of all the fragments into which the old Nicene-Catholic Church 
was divided, is against the reviewer’s appeal. And indeed the 
Greek Church and the Armenian and Jacobite Churches—to 
say nothing of the less corrupted Nestorian Church—hold, in 
addition to all their own errors, many of the most debasing 
heresies of Rome. All these grand instances show conclusively 
that Episcopalianism does not afford an infallible security 
against the influence and permanence of heresy. 

If now we take in consideration the history of religious errors 
in the Church of England with its branches and offshoots, the 
induction of facts to show how far Episcopalianism is essen- 
tially conservative of evangelical truth, will be complete. And 
here, as in regard to the other Episcopalian bodies, we need not 
rely on any disputed or disputable facts. The matters of fact on 
which the question really turns, are as undeniable as they are 
intelligible. For example, the reviewer may labor at great 
length to show why it was that Dr. Samuel Clark, the most em- 
inent Arian since Arius, held one of the most honorable and 
valuable preferments in the Church of England till his death, 
and there may be much dispute whether his explanation, or 
some other, is the right one ; but the explanation, whether right 
or wrong, leaves the fact entire. The fact remains that Doct. 
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Samuel Clarke, being an Arian, was neither deposed from his 
ministry in the Church of England, nor ejected from the ie | 
of the parish of St. James in Westminster ; though the Chure 
of England had then the three orders, the government by bish- 
ops, and the sequence of doctrine summed up in the creeds, all 
as Queen Elizabeth completed it, as King Charles II restored it, 
and as it continues to this day. No doubt, “accidents will 
happen in the best regulated families ;” but when a man asserts 
that certain peculiar regulations of his —s are an infallible 
security against accidents—however fluent he may be in ex- 
plaining how it happened that on a certain occasion the bread 
of his dinner-table was sour and clammy, and the roast beef 
charred to a cinder—the admitted accident (with whatever 
explanation) is fatal to his pretension. The very question is, 
whether in his family accidents can happen. 

What are the facts then about which there is no controversy, 
and which are pertinent to the question on which the reviewer 
makes his appeal to history? First, There is no doubt that, in 
the eyes of the reviewer, the national institution, called the 
Church of England, is quite a model specimen of true Episco- 

alianism. It has the Apostolic succession, the threefold min- 
istry, and the rubrical repetition of the ancient creeds—the 
Quicunque vult not excepted. It is just the same thing which 
he describes when ae the church which always has had 
and always must have the ability to throw off heresy without 
being pervaded by its influence. Secondly, It is a fact that, 
from the days of Queen Elizabeth until now, there have been 
among the clergy and the Church of England extreme diversi- 
ties of opinion and of teaching on the doctrines of Christianity. 
The reviewer admits that the Arianism introduced by Clarke 
and Whiston, afflicted the Church with what he calls “a very 
small ulcer,” for eighty years ; and he seems to think that since 
that time, (about A. D. 1792,) there have been no Arians in the 
establishment. Take, then, the undisputed fact: for eighty 
years—a longer time-than has yet elapsed since the revolution 
in the King’s Chapel at Boston—men who were known to be 
Arians held their places in the Church of England, and could 
not be expelled. The Arians, in process of time, either died out 
or went out voluntarily. Admitting that there is no Arianism 
in the Church of England now, perhaps it would be well for the 
reviewer to inquire whether the reason may not be that just 
now Arianism is out of date everywhere. For our own part, if 
we wanted to find a live Arian to whom the English langu 
is vernacular, we would as soon look for him in the Church of 
England as anywhere on this side of the Atlantic. But, mean- 
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while, what of other doctrinal errors in that Church? Were 
Archbishop Abbott and his successor Archbishop Laud, equally 
sound in the faith? Were Thomas Scott and Bishop Tomline, 
in more recent times, any nearer together in their theology than 
Dr. Taylor of New Haven, and Dr. Tyler of East Windsor 
Hill? esley and Toplady were both presbyters in the Church 
of England, and lived and died without being excommunicated 
or deposed,—but has even the affrighted Dr. Dana made any 
such charges against Professor Park, as those which Wesley 
and Toplady hurled against each other? Are all diversities 
of doctrine, from the Calviniem of John Newton to the chilling 
ethics of Paley—all representations of Christianity, from the 
fervid ecaaehealion of Bickersteth on the one hand to the 
most high-flying Antinomianism, and from the scholarly and 
Christian Liberalism of Whately on the other hand, to the 
dullest and driest Formalism—only so many aspects of one and 
the same Anglo-Catholic Orthodoxy ? 

The Church Review, in the exercise of a reasonable Christian 
sympathy, is very much concerned about the alleged heterodoxy 
of Dr. Bushnell, and the special pleading that has arisen between 
the Association of Fairfield West and that of Hartford Centre. 
Will that journal, and particularly the writer with whom we are 
now dealing, be so kind as to give us an opinion concerning the 
alleged heterodoxy of Dr. Hampden’s Bampton Lectures? All 
the agitation which Dr. Bushnell’s celebrated volume has pro- 
duced in Connecticut and elsewhere, with the aid of Presbyte- 
rians on the one hand and Episcopalians on the other, has been 
less than a tempest in a teapot, compared with the agitation 
which was raised at Oxford and throughout the united Church 
of England and Ireland, about Dr. Hampden’s book in connec- 
tion with his appointment to the Regius Professorship of Divin- 
ity. The reviewer is probably old enough to remember the 
affair, for it happened less than twenty years ago; and it may 
be presumed that he has an opinion. -Suffice it to say that Dr. 
Hampden was publicly charged with something very much like 
Socinianism and Rationalism, and was wo Aes branded 
unsound in the faith by the University of Oxford in full convo- 
cation. And what was done about it? Was the unsound and 
rationalizing doctor ousted from his professorship by process of 
law? No. Was he brought to trial in an ecclesiastical court 
and degraded from the priesthood? No. Did he “find in the 
Church a repellent power which he could not resist,” and 
which drove him forth to herd with the Dissenters? No; that 
same Dr. Hampden is at this moment the lord bishop of Here- 
ford. If Dr. Hampden is sound in the faith, what shall we say 
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of Oxford and of the ruling spirits there by whose influence and 
procurement he was condemned as a heretic? If all the learn- 
ing and logic of that famous university were mistaken in the 
case of Dr. Hampden, is it not possible that Dr. Bushnell may 
be many degrees less heterodox than he has been thought to be 
by the Church Review and in some other respectable quarters ? 
But if Oxford was right, what must we infor concerning the 
ability of the Church of England to throw off heresy ? 

Take another fact which will not be disputed. Within the 
last thirty years, there has been developed within the Church of 
England, chiefly by influences concentrated in its two great 
universities, a powerful movement toward all the heresies of 
Romanism. That tendency to Rome, which in its recent 
development has been named from Oxford and the Oxford 
Tracts, has always existed in the Church of England, and has 
had, from time to time, its paroxysms of special a Any 
body can see that the tendency is uot merely chronic, but con- 
stitutional. The errors of Romanism are essentially subversive 
of Christianity ; yet, in the Anglican communion, they propa- 
gate themselves from age to age, and the church with its epis- 
copacy and its sequence of doctrine has not the ability to throw 
_ off such heresies. Multitudes, within a few years past, have 
done what Bishop Ives has just been doing—have gone over in 
form to the Roman communion. But among them all, how 
many can be named who have gone otherwise than voluntarily, 
or otherwise than in good and regular standing? Among those 
assiduous and mischievous disseminators of false doctrine, what 
one has been excommunicated, or degraded from the ministry, 
or even arraigned before an ecclesiastical tribunal for his heresy ? 
To how many of their pupils and adherents has any bishop in 
England ever dared to refuse ordination on the score of doctrinal 
unsoundness ? In vain do we look for any indication that the 
Church of England has “the ability to purge itself of such 
heresies without being pervaded by their influence.” 

Doubtless the Anglo-American Church has in many respects 
the advantage over the mother Church. It has facilities for 
dealing promptly and effectively with error, which the Church 
of England, in its dependence on the state, cannot have. But 
to what extent does the administration of discipline by American 
bishops, differ in this respect from the administration of disci- 
pline in the Church ef England? In this same Number of the 
Church Review we find an allusion (p. 27) to the history of the 
somewhat notorious individual who preceded the Rev. Philander 
Chase (late bishop of Illinois) in the care of the Episcopal 
Church at Hartford, and “whose doubtful service, doubtful in 
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all senses, closed with the abandonment of the Church for the 
Universalist pulpit.” Doubtless that man was in due form 
deposed from his dignity and office, after he had accepted an 
invitation to become the stated preacher in a Universalist con- 
venticle, and had notified the bishop accordingly ; but had “ the 
Church” ever previously dealt with him for his heretical 
doctrine? Did he not stay as long as he chose ; and when he 
found he could do better, did he not go of his own choice? 
What was it that took him over into the Universalist connec- 
tion? Had he “found in the Church a repellent power which 
he could not resist,” or had he found a stronger attraction out of 
the Church? How many instances do the records of the dio- 
ceses show of ecclesiastical censure inflicted for unsoundness of 
doctrine? There cannot but be unsoundness of doctrine, and 
a great deal of it,in a Church which is indoctrinating and train- 
ing so many into complete Romanism, :.nd from which men and 
women, students, deacons, priests, and even bishops, are steadily 

raduating into fullcommunion with Rome. We remember an 
instance in which the trial of a fatuous young presbyter, for 
some extravagances of doctrine, shook the diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, and was sounded abroad through the country ; but, if 
we remember right, he was acquitted of all heresy ;—and where 
he now is, we cannot tell. When Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians shall begin to rush into Unitarianism as Episcopalians are 
rushing into Romanism, when the theology taught in our schools 
shall have the same affinities with Strauss and Parker, which 
the theology of Oxford and of “the General Theological Semi- 
nary at New York,” has with the Council of Trent,—we shall 
begin to be seriously alarmed. Nay, has not Oxford itself 
_ begun to be noteworthy not only as a fountain of superstition, 
but also as a fountain of Naturalism and infidelity? Can the 
reviewer forget that there have been two Froudes and two New- 
mans—al] from Oxford ?* 

It would be less than justice to the theology of the Church 
Review, if we should dismiss the article before us without some 
notice of a topic on which the reviewer seems to be particularly 
clouded? in his mind. At the hazard of repeating some things 
which were said in a former article, we will try to make the 
reviewer see his own position on the doctrine of original sin. 





* The reviewer asks, ‘‘ Has not a Unitarian minister been received into a Congre- 
gational pulpit in New Haven?” We answer,NO. As what is thus indirectly 
stated, has been expressly asserted in some quarters, we will say that we are aware 
of the fact on which the s' is founded. The “minister” referred to is not a 
Unitarian, and was not introduced “into a Congregational pulpit in New Haven” 
till the pastor inviting him had what he regarded as satisfactory evidence on that 
point. 
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In the Church Review for October, 1852, our author under- 
took to show that it is impossible to hold the doctrine of original 
sin, soundly and consistently, unless we will hold also the 
doctrine that the guilt of original sin is remitted in baptism. 
His words are, 


“It is impossible, without destroying the attribute of justice in God, to hold that 
any guilt attaches to Original Sin, previous to the actual choice of transgression; 

ess there is also held a doctrine which New England rejects as a foul and fatal 
error, the doctrine of ‘one Baptism for the remission of sins’ * * * * Any 
Churchman, so holds the doctrine of Baptism, as that he can also hold the guilt of 
Original Sin, without impugning the Divine justice. * * * * If God per- 
mits men, without agency or fault of their own, to come into the world, with not 
only a depraved nature, but also witha guilt attaching to that nature, which, in the 
words of Art. 1X, ‘deserveth God’s wrath and damnation,’ then evidently some 
mode might be looked for, in which with as little agency on the part of an individual, 
this guilt could be remitted. This mode is afforded in the institution of Infant 
Baptism. In this, the = of Original Sin is remitted to the recipient—though the 
infection is vot removed—with no more agency on his own part he had in his 
creation, while there can be no actual transgression to ~y * *# #* * Now 
where this doctrine is not held, where it is not believed that God has graciously 
instituted a means by which the guilt of Original Sin can be so remitted, there 
men’s instinctive sense of right and justice makes them uneasy.” 


Our readers will recollect the comments which we made on 
this singular statement, in our last Number, (pp. 109-111.) 
We thought we had made ourselves intelligible. It did not 
occur to us that any human being capable of reading the Eng- 
lish language could miss the drift and bearing of our remarks. 
Our point was this: The reviewer holds that the imputation of 
guilt to infants who have not personally sinned, is thocking to 
the moral sense, and cannot be reconciled with the justice of 
God. He holds that God having permitted helpless and unof- 
fending infants to come under “ wrath and damnation,” is bound 
in justice to help them out of the guilt which lies upon them, 
without agency or fault of their own. We pointed out a discrep- 
ancy between the reviewer’s notion and the article of his own 
Church referred to by himself—between his notion, that in 
original sin there is no ill-desert that can justify the infliction 
of punishment, and the article which declares that original sin 
“deserveth God’s wrath and damnation.” We also suggested the 
question whether a man who holds that original sin, though it 
draws punishment after it, implies no real desert of punish- 
ment—can be regarded as really believing that doctrine of origi- 
nal sin, which he says the New England theology rejects, and 
the rejection of which he imputes as heresy. To all this he 
now makes answer, as follows. 

“ But we reached, it a pears, the climax of absurdity and ‘atrocity,’ in connect- 
ing God's justice with forgiveness, Now we certainly had no idea,—though 
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we did not suppose it necessary to say so, in so many words,—of disconnecting 
this forgiveness, from the Vicarious ifice of p meee That is, of course, 
of God's most free and undeserved grace. But then, in Him who made it, ‘mercy 
and truth are met together, righteousness and peace have kissed each other.’ And 
it becomes possible therefore, to speak of justice, in connection with the institutions 
and arrangements, under that Atonement; and even to say, that where they 
are not received and believed as God appointed them, then the attempt will be 
made to vindicate God’s justice in other ways. We use the expression, precisely 
as St. John employs it when he says, ‘If we confess our sins, God is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins. Nor could we have thought of Baptism, except as 
an Institution, established under and to apply the benefits of, the atonement.” 
pp. 90-100. 


Somewhat wide of the mark! As if the doctrine which we 
pronounced “ungodly and atrocious,” was nothing else than 
“connecting God’s justice with the forgiveness” signified in 
baptism ! Most undoubtedly the forgiveness announced in 
the Gospel is not granted or sealed to sinners at the expense 
of God’s justice. ho does not know—who suspected the re- 
viewer of not knowing—that the end for which Christ was offered 
as a propitiation for sin, is, “ that God may be just and the justi- 
fier of him who believeth in Jesus?” The position on which we 
were commenting, was, not that it is consistent with God’s 
justice to forgive sin, through Christ the Redeemer, but the 
much more singular and surprising position, (especially for a 
man in the act of depreciating other people’s orthodoxy,) that 
though original sin brings guilt upon the soul and is liable to 

unishment, yet inasmuch as it implies no personal demerit and 
is not the fault of those whom it infects, it would have been 
unjust in God to punish that sin if he had not provided for its 
being washed away in baptism. We understood the reviewer 
as teaching that the idea of subjecting infants to punishment 
on account of original sin, “destroys the attribute of justice 
in God,” but that the idea of subjecting infants to punishment 
because. though born in a Christian land, they have not been 
baptized for the remission of their original sin, is an idea which 
“men’s instinctive sense of right and justice” can get along 
with very easily. Did we misunderstand him? Have we 
misquoted him? Have we put upon his language any meaning 
which he did not give to it, or which is not essential to the co- 
herence of his argument ? 

Should the reviewer try his hand again on this topic of 
original sin, it would not be amiss for him to remember that the 
subject is one upon which the New England teachers of theol- 
ogy, from the elder Edwards to Professor Park, have expended 
much serious and patient thought; which they have analyzed 
with a degree of acuteness not unworthy even of his respect ; 
and which they have traced out, not without great disputation 
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among themselves, into its logical connections with psychology 
and metaphysics, as well as with the doctrines of redemption. 
And if they have, some of them, learned to use certain terms 
with an exactness of discrimination, and even in a shade of 
signification, not common among Anglican theologians— 
whose studies, especially of late, have tended in other direc- 
tions,—it does not follow that they deny or impair the doctrine 
around which all their theology is arranged, and which they 
have labored to illustrate that it might commend itself alike to 
consciousness and to conscience. Dr. Daniel Dana is doubt- 
less a good man, venerable for his age and for the ever-growing 
fervor of his zeal in behalf of what he supposes to be the only 
orthodoxy; but the Churca Review would do well to remem- 
ber that his representations about Professor Park and the degen- 
eracy of the times, are to be taken (like the New York Church- 
mans representations of Connecticut Episcopalianism) cum 
grano salis. Let the reviewer study thoroughly Edwards, 
Hopkins, Emmons, and he will probably understand, better 
than Dr. Dana can tell him, what is the doctrine taught at 
Andover, and what are the distinctions about which living di- 
vines have had their controversies. 


Art. VIIL—THE NEW INFIDELITY. 


Tue Ecurrese or Farra; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co., 1852. 12mo. pp. 452. 


Tue Restoration or Bevier. I. Christianity in relation to 
its ancient and Modern Antagonists. II. On-the supernatu- 
ral element contained in the Epistles, and its bearing on the 
argument. Philadelphia: H. Hooker, 1853. 12mo. pp. 282. 


Tuxse two volumes are reprints from recent English works. 
Their appearance in England indicates that English theologians 
and pamphleteers are somewhat aroused to the inroads of un- 
belief upon the better classes of English society. Their repub- 
lication in this country shows that some of the friends of Chris- 
tianity believe it is time that the same unbelief with us were 
boldly confronted and its pretensions earnestly discussed. We 
have for a long time believed that the so-called leaders in the 
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Religious World on both sides of the water, have been too little 
aware of the process of undermining that has gradually weakened 
the faith of many active and fearless thinkers ; that the majority 
of earnest preachers have scarcely noticed that those appeals from 
the pulpit which assume the unquestionable and unquestioned 
truth of Christianity, must fall powerless upon the ear and the 
heart of more than one strong man in the audience, be- 
cause the new Infidelity in some of its forms, has wakened 
strange misgivings in his mind. The multitudes of young men 
who visit our church but rarely if ever, while they maintain a 
decent character and live an unblemished life, are affected far 
more generally than the preacher or colporteur supposes, by the 
suggestions of unbelief in the historic truth of Christianity and 
in its supernatural claims, which are poured into their minds 
upon the flood of modern literature. 

“The Eclipse of Faith” is an interesting and inviting 
book. The writer is earnest, ingenious, lively, and attractive. 
He gives an account of the new Infidelity, by sketching to his 
readers the mental history and present condition of a young 
friend, thoughtful, serious, and accomplished, who had fallen 
into a painful and desperate scepticism. He narrates the sub- 
stance of long conversations held between himself and this 
relative, between his relative afid several of his sceptical friends, 
each of whom personates some one of the various types of 
modern unbelief. He gives now and then labored arguments 
of his own, which are prepared to meet some exigency in this 
lively history. The narrative is by no means faultless and the 
conversations at times drag rather heavily. The wit is not all 
the mest refined, nor are all the allusions the most happy. 
The great merit of the book is displayed in the skill with 
which the author plays off the internal inconsistencies of Messrs. 
Parker and Newman, from whose works he gives long quota- 
tions, through the lips of his fictitious characters. The incon- 
sistencies, not to say the absurdities, into which he plunges these 
writers by quoting their own arguments and their own words 
against themselves, are forcibly and humorously set forth. We 
cannot rid ourselves occasionally of the impression that he does 
notdo entire justice to these writers, and that while he quotes their 
language correctly, he either does not conceive their meaning 
distinctly, or does not faithfully represent it. We do not charge 
the author with the least intention to misrepresent the assailants 
of our faith. But he appears to us to fail in what should be 
esteemed a prime quality in the successful defender of any 
truth, the ability to look at the question from the point of view 
taken by his antagonist, and to do justice to the strength as well 
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as to the weakness of his arguments. In short, with all the 
ability and skill displayed by the author, we do not believe he 
understands the origin and genesis of the unbelief of such men 
as Parker and Newman, and though he fells them to the earth 
with many a well directed blow—he does not send his weapon 
“into the joints of their harness.” We observe also that he 
despises and ignores the necessity of inquiring into the sources 
of this Infidelity. He does not ask who are the authors, Ger- 
man or English, on whom they rely, but with the ignorant con- 
tempt of German philosophy,and theology which has not yet 
ceased to be tolerated among respectabie writers in Engiand, 
he despatches the German authorities with a pun and a sneer. 
This will all do well enough for acertain purpose, but for other 
and higher purposes it accomplishes but little with the men 
against whom he writes and the men over whom they exert an 
influence. This style of infidelity is too consistent, too well 
settled in its philosophy, too well fortified with its own arguments 
from erudition and history, too determined in its attitude, too 
deeply rooted ia its prejudices and its contempt of its assailants, 
to be dealt with so lightly or disposed of by “so summary a 
process.” 

We observe, moreover, that when the author attempts to give 
positive reasons for his own faith, he fails more strikingly 
than when he refutes the reasonings of his opponents. He 
either has not a consistent and matured argument of his own, 
or he does not think fit to present it. We could wish that in a 
book like this, something more decisive and unanswerable had 
been put forth, commensurate with the dignity of the truth and 
the divine force of her claims. 

With all these defects, the work will be read with interest and 
profit by many for whom it was intended, and it will be their 
own fault if it does not leave impressions which they cannot 
readily shake off. 

“The Restoration of Belief” is from a mind of another 
stamp. It is written with a different intent and in a different 
spirit. It is an argument, serious, learned, intelligible and grave, 
upon the two points indicated in the title. The author under- 
stands the strength of his assailants, while he exposes their weak- 
ness. He is a man who has had difficulties of his own to con- 
quer, and who sympathizes with those who are tempted. He has 

ained the victory over these difficulties by patient thought and 
earned study, and is thus enabled to give assistance to others. 
We hope the series which he has commenced will be continued 
and that the successive portions of it will be given to American 
readers. 
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Weare tempted to offer in this connection a few observations 
in regard to the New Infidelity. We are aware that it should 
not be hastily considered nor handled superficially. We do not 
profess to have traced all its arguments to their philosophical 
origin, nor to have mastered the field of critical and historical 
investigation. But inasmuch as this unbelief is continually 
asserting its claims and challenging its antagonists, it seems 
right to offer certain general observations in regard to its 
character and the secret of its success, reserving for other occa- 
sions a formal discussion of its mgrits. 

The arguments on which this new unbelief rests its preten- 
sions are philosophical and historical, and its characteristics 
deserve to be examined from each of these points of view. Its 
philosophical basis is not easily defined. Indeed it can scarcely 
be said to be the same, with any two leading opponents of 
Christianity. The philosophy of Mr. Emerson is not the same 
with that of Mr. Parker, or Mr. Newman, and these two last 
gentlemen differ widely fromeach other. The logical and cold 
blooded Pantheism of the extreme Hegelian, who denies the 

ssibility of a miracle, because not only nature but the Deity 

imself is subjected to the stern bondage of inexorable necessity, 
is very different from the warm blooded and too human Theism 
of Theodore Parker, who denies that a miracle is proved by the 
evidence furnished in the sacred history. The sad confessions 
of Mr. Newman, as to the moral responsibility of man and the 
awful moral government of God, much as they are weakened 
by the weak and vague imaginings, through which he seeks to 
break their force, are quite unlike the imposing dogmatism of 
Emerson, who seems to rest his claims to be received, upon the 
audacity of his paradoxes, and to expect to command the faith, 
or rather the no-faith, of his admirers just in proportion as he 
outrages reason and proclaims himself a “ chartered libertine” 
from the ordinary methods of thought. But whatever may be 
the variety or the inconsistencies of these philosophies, they all 
agree in being very unlike the principles that are either asserted 
or assumed in the Scriptures. Whether these writings are of 
supernatural origin or not, one fact is most obvious, that their 
contents are very different from the teachings of these new 
assailants. Their views of the essential nature of God, of his 
personal or moral being, and of the principles on which he deals 
with the creatures who are made in his image ; their views of 
man, also, in respect to his responsibility and his needs, are far 
removed from those which these ancient writings inculcate. 
Some of these rejectors of the supernatural in the Scriptures, 
distinctly array themselves against important principles in this 
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system. They explode them as antiquated, they abhor them 
as cruel, they despise them as puerile, they reject them as 
offensive to their kindly feelings and their moral sense. On 
grounds like these, they reject considerable portions of the 
teachings of the Bible as unworthy of God, and confidently 
declare that the fact so often asserted in these books, that their 
teachers were inspired or directed by divine guidance, cannot 
be historically true. Or making another application of the 
truth of their own presupposed principles, they cannot find in 
the character of the Infinite, or the situation of man as morally 
perverse and therefore intellectually blind, any occasion for a 
miraculous and supernatural revelation, and therefore they 
reject the claims of such a revelation, as wholly irrational. This 
application of their philosophizings is perfectly legitimate, and 
the conclusions drawn from these premises are logically and 
even morally just. If it is true, as they contend or assume, that 
the Theodicy and the Anthropology of the Scriptures are 
entirely false, or as is more usually taught, in considerable por- 
tions offensive to the intellect and conscience of man whenillu- 
minated by science, then the Scriptures cannot be received as 
divine or historically true. If God is only a necessary pro- 
duct of the human intellect, coming into and going out of 
being as the thought of man creates and uncreates this grand- 
est of all its conceptions, or if he is only the necessary servant 
both in his being and his actings, of the physical and intellectual 
forces of nature, or if being allowed to be personal and free he 
has yet no moral feelings and no moral will, or if being moral, his 
morality is subjected to his sympathies—then it is true that the 
Book which gives other representations of God cannot be true 
in fact, and that all the so called history in it, which sets it forth 
as being from God, is to be rejected as error. So, too, if man 
is not moral, or being moral, is not responsible, or being moral 
and responsible, is not blind, and weak, and guilty, then all the 
arguments for the fact that a revelation to such beings was 
required, and being required must be miraculous in order to 
accomplish its objects, must fail. They are all -cut off by the 
decision of the previous question, concerning man’s character, 
and his wants as founded upon that character. We say, y 
these Theologies and Anthropologies, that are so boldly ad- 
vanced, or so coolly taken for granted, in the manifold produc- 
tions and under the Protean forms of modern unbelief, are true 
in whole or in part, then the conclusions to which this unbelief 
would lead us, are irresistible. But are these philosophizings 
concerning God or man, correct philosophizings? Are they 
sustained by the consciousness of man, by the experience of 
VOL. XI. 36 
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human nature, as it has been tried in history, by the observations 
of men upon each other in society, or by that common sense 
which, as it were, sums up the lessons of consciousness, history, 
and observation, in its pregnant maxims and its self-evident 
axioms? We think not. hy, then, is not their deficiency 
more obvious and transparent? Partly, we suppose, because of 
the agreeable nature of the conclusions to which these errors 
lead ; partly, also, on account of the very vague and indistinct 
form in which these philosophizings are clothed. They are 
taught in an indistinct and passionate phraseology. They are 
draped in a poetic garb. They are illustrated by pictures that 
lease the fancy. They are set off with all the charms which 
anguage can command. The real error is half hidden by its 
indistinctness. It is more than hidden by the stolen livery of 
truth with which it is invested. Its devout aspirings, its honest 
aims, its forcible statements, its high moral and religious teach- 
ings, add still more to the illusion. The indolent, the unwary, 
and the intellectually luxurious reader takes for truth, arguments 
that are so grateful, so plausible, so forcibly and beautifully 
expressed, and in the name of this fancied truth rejects the 
Truth on which reposed the stalwart faith of his clear-sighted 
father, and the devout love of his single-hearted mother. These 
subtle philosophies are diffused most widely. They meet us 
often in the daily newspaper, the monthly journal, the critical 
essay, the Lyceum-lecture, the book of travels, the history, as 
well as in the philosophical and religious review. We had 
almost said they meet us in Poetry—but this is rarely the case 
except the Poetry be Satire, for Poetry depends so much for its 
life upon the Truth of the conscience and the Truth of Religion, 
that it cannot easily breathe in the atmosphere of error. 

The historical arguments against a miraculous and super- 
natural Revelation profess to stand upon critical grounds alone. 
The assailants of such a Revelation, profess to prove by 
historical criteria, that the story of miracles and of teachers 
inspired by God, is so inconsistent with itself and with known 
history, that though there is a historical basis for the whole, 
yet upon this foundation has been reared a superstructure more 
or less unsubstantial, consisting of legends, inventions, and 
mythical exaggerations from devout but credulous minds. 
Accordingly they furnish us with corrected histories of the Jews, 
and expurgated lives of Jesus—which profess to be recon- 
structed on critical principles only, and to give as historically 
true, that portion only which abides the test of historical criteria. 

We do not propose to examine the grounds of objection and 
of reconstruction, so far as they are historical. To do so, 
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within the limits of our article or of any article, would prove 
the critic incompetent to his task, from very ignorance of jts 
nature and its magnitude. But we may be allowed to say, that 
the real back ground against which these historical difficulties 
are projected, so far as we have examined these new histories, 
is the Philosophy and Theology of the critic. That which 
makes the history so improbable, and which causes such por- 
tions of it to be set aside, is not its chronology or its contradic- 
tions, but because the critic is forced by his allegiance to reason 
and conscience to tear out from the separate parts the stron 
bond which holds them together as parts of a consistent “ 
significant story. The critic may persuade himself that he 
starts without being committed to any theory, whatever, and 
that he searches for truth, upon historic grounds alone, when 
the fact is, that he starts with a most dogmatic and stubborn 
opinion that a miracle is impossible in the nature of thi or 
that there is no occasion that it should be wrought, which can 
give to any amount of testimony the force of proof. This dog- 
matic theory is the lens, not achromatic nor clear, throug 
which he looks back upon the distant scenes which the scriptu- 
ral history records. It is not at all wonderful that such a lens 
should present an incoherent, distorted, and monstrous aggrega- 
tion of fact and fiction, of truth and error, of the real and the 
mythical. The secret of this predetermined judgment is con- 
tinually breaking cut. It cannot be pram with the ut- 
most painstaking, whether consciously or unconsciously applied. 
Very much of the force of these objections is based on the igno- 
rance of uncritical commentators, or the fancies of mystical 
interpreters, or the extravagancies of self-opinionated dogmat- 
ists. These the inquirer after historical truth should simply 
set aside as invalid. Too often are they used as a foil by 
which to set off the improbable explanation of the critic, as a 
pretext under which to reject every other yes: of sustaining 
the historic truth of the sacred narrative, as weak, violent, and 
impossible. Besides, the critic is bound to examine the historic 
truth of the narrative, not only on the supposition that it was 
written by men who are inspired, but on the supposition that it 
was written by men not inspired, and that it claims no greater 
authority than an ordinary history. He is at liberty only to abate 
that portion of the supernatural, which historic criteria force him 
to eliminate. Ifthe sacred history, so far as the canons of criti- 
cism are concerned, is as good as Thucydides or Tacitus, the 
uestion still returns, by what critical — do you reject 
rom it the supernatural and miraculous? If it is replied, on the 
same grounds by which similar accounts in Thucydides or 
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Tacitus are rejected, then the critic falls back, whether he 
knows it or not, upon the philosophical or theological dogma, 
that a miracle is in its nature impossible, and can be proved by no 
testimony. This however is not an historical but a philosophi- 
cal canon. Moreover the critic, as a critic, must account 
for certain facts, that are notorious in history. These facts 
are the existence of the Jewish Commonwealth, and the rise 
and growth of the Christian Church. No man can doubt 
these facts, or will pretend to deny them. To account for their 
origin, their growth, and their present condition, two theories 
are presented, and the historian must decide between them. One 
theory is given in the historical account found in the scriptures 
as ordinarily interpreted, and this whether it be inspired or un- 
inspired. This theory involves the supernatural and the miracu- 
lous. Another theory excludes the supernatural and the 
miraculous. But does it account for the phenomena? Will it 
explain the existence of the Christian Church ? We say another 
theory—either one, which is yet to be devised, or one among 
the many which have been devised since the Jewish story that 
the disciples stole the body of Jesus. No fact is more notori- 
ous than that unbelievers in every age have been burdened and 
oppressed with the necessity of accounting for the existence of 
Christianity. One theory has.succeeded another with wonderful 
rapidity. Each of the English Deists had his own method of 
solving the problem. The German Exegetes have labored hard 
to account for the notorious facts of the case—and now the new 
unbeliever tells us that some time in the first century, a provi- 
dential hero in morals and religion appeared, who made such a 
moral and religious impression upon scores and hundreds of 
men, that it was propagated to thousands and tens of thousands 
of men for three or four generations. One of the fruits of this 
moral and religious impulse was, that the admiring devotion of 
these moral and religious followers, led them to imagine strange 
and miraculous events connected with his birth, life, death, and 
resurrection—one man conceiving that they might be true, then 
telling another that they were likely to be true, who in his turn 
told another that they were true, and thus the whole scheme of 
the miraculous was the out-growth of this wonderful religious 
movement. Thus Christianity took its present form. Thus 
its records and authorities were hardened by time and took 
possession of the belief of the race. Now we find a difficulty 
in believing miracles of any kind. We acknowledge in gene- 
ral an antecedent improbability that miracles should be perform- 
ed, and that it requires much and very peculiar testimony, to 
prove them if they are performed. But moral miracles are quite 
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as difficult of digestion, as miracles in nature ; and if we are to 
account for Christianity on some theory or other, fhen we do 
not hesitate to accept the miracles which are recorded in the 
New Testament, rather than to fall back upon the moral won- 
ders which the New Unbelief propounds for our faith. Especially 
are we forced to this alternative, when we must take these 
wonders and make them consistent with certain known historic 
indicia ; as, for example, the early appearance and the undis- 

uted genuineness of the Pauline Epistles and the gospel of John. 
We are constrained to say that every other theory than this 
which we have seen, seems to us tobe a most glaring and scarcely 
a respectable failure. We acknowledge critical difficulties, or 
rather critical desiderata, which need to be solved or supplied 
in order to answer all the questions which we can ask in respect 
to the rise of Christianity, and the reception of its facts and 
doctrines, but all these are no greater than we should expect, 
in connection with the rise of such a system, in such times and 
at such places, if propagated by such men. 

The question cannot but often present itself to a thoughtful 
man, whence does this new unbelief derive its power to attract 
and influence so many cultivated minds of the present genera- 
tion? How does it happen that principles so irrational, and a 
scheme of faith, or no faith, so little able to endure the severe 
scrutiny of a sound judgment, has proved itself so powerful to 
fascinate and to lead astray men of high cultivation and superior 
refinement ? 

It would be scarely courteous to say, in reply, that the 
moral earnestness and the serious responsibilities which are in- 
separable from the ordinary views of God’s government and of 
man’s guilt, must necessarily be most uncomfortable to many 
men upon whom they exert the pressure of actual Truth. It is 
obvious that a Personal and Holy God, to whom man is respon- 
sible, and against whose will man has offended in character, as 
well as by single acts, must be an object of dread. The appear- 
ance of such a God upon the theatre of our actual life, in words 
of supernatural warning, and by deeds of miraculeus power, 
invests God’s designs and man’s condition with relations that 
are most serious. Retribution of any kind is most unpleasant 
to man, but most of all retribution from a Personal God. Every- 
thing which is fitted to manifest and to bring out the Personal 
actings and feelings of his Creator, at once quickens man’s con- 
science and arouses his fears. The miraculous, whether it is 
possible or not, whether it is attested by sufficient evidence or 
not, will be allowed to be a striking expression of Personality. If 
then we allow that the question as to the possibility and reality 
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of miracles is to stand or fall by its appropriate evidence, it is 
still true, that there are strong moral reasons why a so-called 
Christianity without the miraculous should be grateful to man. 
It would not be strange, if those whose reason is too enlightened 
not to admit the high moral claims of many of the truths of 
revelation, should endeavor if possible to divest them of that ter- 
rible earnestness with which these truths are clothed when 
uttered by the voice of God walking among men, saying, 
“ where art thou?” So far as a moral solution is sought for the 
Pantheism which strips the Deity of a personal and moral char- 
acter, or for the Christianity which is not miraculous, it is given 
in the facts which have been stated. No candid man will deny 
the reality of such an influence with many minds. That it ap- 
plies to all those whose faith has been affected by the new 
attacks upon the old Christianity, we are not prepared to 
affirm. 

Laying out of view the moral reasons, we seek for others 
which may be considered as the occasions for the strange fasci- 
nation of the new unbelief. 

The first which occurs to us is to be found in the aims and 
the achievements of modern science. Science has learned to 
reduce the nature and laws of all sorts of being to the fewest 
possible generalizations. No matter what the subject may be, 
whether it is material substance, spiritual essence, language, the 
principles of health, the duration of life, the rise or decay of 
nations, the history of a race of fishes, of the rocky strata of 
the earth, or of the present order of the planetary system, 
everything is reduced to law, strict, inflexible law, as rigorous 
as fate itself, as permanent in the judgment of the scientific 
inquirer as the duration of the Ages. The mind accustomed 
to the consideration of law as the ultimate solution of all the 
problems of science, and the first principle of all its constructions, 
does not ask what is the nature, and what are the depend- 
encies of law itself. For strictly scientific purposes, it has no 
occasion to do so. Hence we see Humboldt surveying all the 
laws of the physical universe by a comprehensive glance, viewing 
them in all their obedient subordinations and musical harmony, 
as they together form one beautiful Kosmos. But Humboldt has 
no occasion to see in them all, the glory of the Creator whose 
word of power has called into being this universe, the laws of 
which are but the beautiful reflexion of God's wondrous thoughts. 
Would that he might now and then rise from the majestic march 
of his sublime generalizations, into the noble strain of Kepler, as 

| he exclaimed, “O God, I think thy thoughts after thee.” The 
| tendency is strong with men like him, and those who can follow 
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him in the heights of thought to which he attains, to dispense 
with God altogether, and almost unconsciously to dream 
because they can follow the laws of the universe in their own 
thoughts, that therefore they can think them into actual 
being ; to fancy because they grasp the laws of his universe by 
their intellect, that therefore they hold the thunderbolts of power 
in their own hands. Hence Hegel reduces God to a thought- 

roduct, defining correctly enough certain relations of man’s 
notion of God, but preparing the way perhaps for himself, 
certainly for his followers, to dispense with any God but the 
thought-God, which man creates and uncreates. Hence Comte 
excludes from his Positive Philosophy, the notion of a purpose 
or final cause, as lying without the proper domain of science. 
From this the inference, or at least the fact, follows by a natural 
and certain connection, that the consideration of a God in 
any relation becomes to the savant a very unscientific proce- 
dure. 

The tendency of these influences is directly to Atheism, 
or to a specious Pantheism. The consideration of simple law 
excludes from the thoughts and renders strange to the associa- 
tions the phenomena of creation and miraculous workings, 
which can alone be accounted for <4 an agency higher than 
law, the free act of a creating God. ence the mind finds no 
room for the other phenomenon akin to this, the free and re- 
sponsible will of /awless man. Hence there is no need for super- 
natural or saving interpositions, in Christ the miracle worker 
and the Saviour ; no opportunity for prayer; no meaning in re- 
pentance and love and faith. All these truths are unscientific. 
They are strange to the thoughts, unwelcome to the associa- 
tions, and at last the object of bitter and contemptuous scorn. 
It may be that these tendencies of science are to be developed 
into a systematic war upon the living God and the works of 
mercy which he has revealed for men, compared with which, 
the old stories of the ancients concerning the rebellious Titans 
are tame and spiritiess fables. 

The influences which are inseparable from a high degree of 
literary culture and refinement, move in the same direction. 
Literature as such, that is, when it is considered apart from the 
truths which it utters and the feelings which it expresses, de- 
pends on perfection of language, splendor of imagery, and deli- 
cacy of taste. As men advance to a high degree of refinement 
in intellectual culture, their literary tastes are apt to become 
luxurious. As such a taste grows upon them, their concern for 
perfection of form becomes more and more absorbing, and their 
care for perfection of truth becomes less and less earnest. Then 
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it is that the apostles of form arise, who by their power of ex. 
pression bid defiance to the rugged and earnest apostles of 
truth. Error finds her — supporters in those magic 
names of the day, who figure as poets, historians, critics, or 
philosophers. If they are but rich in the spoils of learning, if they 
are masters of style, if they are daring in speculation, if they 
are confident ond consistent in their principles, it matters little 
what are the principles or sentiments of the literary idols of the 
hour. What can be more strange and what more evil than the 
unheeded sway, in its time, of the Satanic school of Poets in 
England, or than that of the intellectually voluptuous Atheism 
of Shelly ? What more apt to illustrate our position, than the 
abject idolatry of the Germans, for everything connected with 
Goethe? What more potent within its circle, than the spells with 
which Carlyle has befooled the intellect and taken captive the 
conscience of his devotees ? 

We scarcely need add a word to prove that the power of 
literary tastes in a luxurious age may be mightier with many 
minds than the power of Truth, and that the sway of many of 
the leading minds in literature may favor the new infidelity. 
The Literary Idol of his time or of his circle is in his way quite 
as likely to set himself forth in independence of God, as is the 
scientific oracle. Both are Creators in their way, and both are 
tempted to imitate the thunder of the Deity, by tricks like those of 
the would-be Jupiter of olden time. The one creates a universe 
in thought, after the laws of nature. The other presides over the 
world of fancy, of imagery, of expression. Both give law to 
admiring circles. The sway of the literary demi-god is however 
the most capricious, the least to be counted on, and the most 
difficult to be resisted. Surely no other instance need be re- 
ferred to, than is found in the influence of Carlyle over poor 
Sterling. We have only to study the history of this single hero- 
worshiper, to understand how fatal and blighting may be the 
breath of genius. We need only read the life of the victim by 
his destroyer, to ponder upon the envious contempt of Coleridge, 
out of whose hands as from a guardian angel he had found it so 
hard to wrest his prey, to mark the scornful sneers with which 
he speaks of the faith and services of the brightest days of 
Sterling, and of the truths that gave him all his hope in death, 
in order to be convinced of the deadly power of vee associa- 
tions, to blast the faith of the men of these times. e might 
adduce another instance from the history of American litera- 
ture, but we forbear. 

Another occasion for the new unbelief we find in the fact, 
that so much of the knowledge of literary men is derived at 
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second-hand from reviews and critical works. The advantages 
of this method of learning no sane man will deny. It brin 

to our knowledge many subjects of which otherwise we should 
be entirely ignorant. It presents in a compact form and at a 
single view, the most important facts and the most weighty 
arguments. It opens to us the sources of information, showin 

what are the authorities to which we may resort for a full po 
thorough investigation of any question. But it can be, and 
often is, greatly abused. With many it is the substitute for 
original reading and independent thought. With many the 
conclusions of their favorite author are received with implicit 
deference, as though they were the dogmas of inspiration and 
the results of unerring sagacity. Expression is everything. 
Audacity of manner carries the field, and wins the victory. 
Boldness of assertion, biting sarcasm, contemptuous ridicule, 
sneering allusion, are the weapons most preferred. The easy 
victim of the critic triumphs in his own subjection to the ca- 
prices of his master, as though both the critic and the reader were 
not second-hand thinkers, seduced by the superficialness of their 
own knowledge, into a self-complacent dream of their limitless 
wisdom. We regret the fact, but we believe it true, that the 
excessive reading of reviews, and the frequent hearing of con- 
fident lecturers at an early period of one’s studies, is doing im- 


mense evil among the youthful aspirants after literary eminence, 
in rendering them conceited, contemptuous, and indocile, while 
they are only shallow, contemptible, and ignorant. 

Now it is upon minds more or less influenced by this kind of 
training, that the new unbelief can act with the greatest ad- 
vantage. They may be men of superior native endowments. 
Their ——— in many respects may have been thorough and 


enlarged. They may be quick to appreciate, insatiable in 
their curiosity, noble in their impulses, and yet, if their principles 
have been formed by these second-hand processes and their 
prejudices shaped by the caprices of their favorite authors, they 
are the easy victims of the new unbelievers. The argument 
for the Truth of a Supernatural Christianity, is a cumulative 
argument. Its parts must be taken together, and be weighed 
in their mutual relations to produce complete conviction. Single 
facts taken out of their connection, distorted and misrepresent- 
ed by the confident critic, can not only be deprived of their 
force in favor of Christianity, but can be turned into the strong- 
est arguments against it. The opportunity furnished to an 
antagonist dealing with general statements, and with readers 
ready to be imposed on by these ey and dogmatic assertions, 
is too tempting not to be often used. 
VOL. XI. 37 
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It is a fact, beyond question, that the vehicles of influence on 
these subjects are reviews, lectures, fugitive ae or di- 
gests of systems, and that these have become with multitudes 
of active men, the authorities from which their principles are 
received. It would seem to require some little effrontery, for a 
reviewer to expect that thinking men would accept with any 
degree of respect, the attempt to illus’rate the history of Chris- 
tianity by thatof Mormonism. And yet this has been done very 
recently, in a journal of no mean infiuence, and under circum- 
stances which indicated that the writer was entirely uncon- 
scious of the monstrous impudence of the endeavor. Indeed, we 
can scarcely determine by any standard a priori, how much in- 
tellectual acumen and intellectual acquisition is consistent with 
the least possible intellectual judgment. 

The New Infidelity has gained no slight advantage from the 
philanthrophic and reforming movements of the times. The 
great end of Christianity, it has argued, and its distinctive 
peculiarity, is good willto man. Doing good, it claims, is the 
whole of Christianity. ‘The benevolent man is the true Chris- 
tian, whatever be his faith or his want of faith in Miracles or 
Theologies. In this mode of reasoning and these confident 
appeals, it is encouraged by the practical tendencies of the 
times, and the general excitement concerning plans of reform. 
It forgets however the fact, that means are as necessary as 
their ends. Nay, that the dignity and importance of the 
end, may be used to show that that which is indispensable 
as a means to this end, must have been actually employed. If 
to make man benevolent, is the only end of Christianity, and 
if in order to make men benevolent Christianity had need to 
be introduced by miracles and sustained by a faith in the record 
of miracles, then there is a strong probability that Christianity 
was thus accredited and forced upon the attention and obedi- 
ence of men. That such a belief has been an element of its 
force since the post-apostolic age, no man will deny. That 
Christianity would have any great force without such a belief, 
has never been proved by the test of experiment. The so-called 
Christians of these days, who acknowldge no obligation to this 
faith, may be more indebted to it than they are willing to con- 
fess. They forget also that if the human race could from their 
present point of attainment dispense with such a faith, this 
does not at all prove the race would ever have reached 
such an elevation, without its aid. Granting that it was neces- 
sary in bringing men up to their present level of moral and re- 
ligious faith, to suppose that this necessity was supplied for 
eighteen centuries, by the agency of a mistaken belief in mira- 
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cles, which was propagated by a delusion and a lie, is to dishonor 
both the resources and the honesty of that wisdom and good- 
ness which presides over the universe. 

But again, the new unbelief points with confidence to the 
practical errors of the Scriptures, in regard to certain great 
moral duties, and it tells us in the light of modern discoveries 
concerning Temperance and Slavery, that the source of our 
illumination is sure to be but darkness ; the authoritative direct- 
or of the actions of men is proved to be a blind leader of the 
blind. Its authority is nothing on such points. It was a book 
for other times, but is no book tor these times. It cannot there- 
fore be a book for all time. The Ethics of the Old Testament 
were not only deficient but positively bad; those of the New, 
clearly deficient. Such arguments as these are confidently 
used. They are urged with the fire and bitterness of fierce 
denunciation, But they are based upon an error. They as- 
sume that the Scriptures in most cases teach the rules of duty 
by particular commands and not by general principles, that cer- 
tain applications of these principles might be right at one time 
which are not in another; that the same external action 
changes its import and its moral character, as the circumstan- 
ces ion. They assume moreover that, in respect to Temper- 
ance and Slavery a given external act, which was allowed in 
earlier times, may not be right even in these times, and that it 
must first be proved that any external act allowed by divine 
teaching is under any possible supposition wrong even in these 
days of illumination, 

e regret to be forced to confess that not a few Christian 
teachers have aided the new unbelievers in these means of at- 
tack upon the Scriptures. In their zeal for reform, they defame 
their own Bible ; they call in question the inspired wisdom of 
the apostles; they dishonor the moral truth of the Great 
Teacher himself. They even out-do the enemies of the church 
in their vituperations uf its preachers and members, dishonor 
the pulpit by personal scandal, sow broadcast the seeds of un- 
belief in the minds of the multitudes who delight in satire if it 
be sanctioned by the pulpit, and are marvelously edified by 
clerical defamation. 

The New Infidelity thrives upon the weak defenses of Chris- 
tianity. If there is any one fervent prayer which Christianity 
might be supposed to utter, that prayer should be, “defend me 
from my defenders.” Many of the friends of Christianity rea- 
son that because Christianity is true, therefore every argument 
in its support is to be received as valid. At ail events, its 
weakness and error must not be exposed, for it may convince 
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some one who is weak in the faith, and weaker still in his intel- 
lect. Others, forasmuch as they have a zeal for the truth, feel 
impelled to speak in its defense and utter all manner of weak 
commonplaces and inept argumentations, making themselves 
and their cause the laughing-stock of the acute unbeliever. 
Indeed it would seem in many quarters, that the sacredness of 
the cause is thought not vn to justify but to require weak- 
ness and folly in its defenders. Arguments which if advanced in 
the a of any other cause would be treated with contempt, 
are boldly repeated, as though they would not fall to the ground 
from their weakness, if they had not already a thousand times 
been slain. The well founded arguments of assailants are treat- 
ed with disingenuousness or passed over in silence. Conces- 
sion is not thought of. Candor is not allowed. The assailant 
is an unbeliver ; therefore all his words are falsehood, and his 
reasonings are folly. There is no treatment in which unbelief 
so much rejoices as in this attitude of the defenders of Chris- 
tianity. There is no soil so rich to promote the growth of a 
vigorous and confident Infidelity as that which is enriched by 
the decay and corruption of weak arguments that have been 
produced in such profusion, and offend the sacred enclosure in 
which they grow. 

The disputes and follies of Theologians have done much to 
occasion and foster the new unbelief. The earnest inquirer 
after the historic truth of Christianity, the honest sceptic as to 
whether its miracles of power are fable or fact, cannot but be 
amazed at the excessive importance which is attached to inferior 
and even frivolous questions by many of the professed believers 
in its wonders. The bold assailant of its historic realities 
points with confidence to the little consideration which its 
great facts secure, in comparison with the most trivial matters, 
as a decisive proof, that their belief cannot be earnest. And 
surely we are forced to confess that in comparison with the 
, mane question whether Jesus is come in the flesh, to give re- 

emption from sin and the victory over death, to all who receive 
him, no other question can be of momentous consequence. 
If the Son of God has indeed trodden this earth, and conquered 
death, and reigns unseen over the kingdom which he founded 
when he was present with man, then it is the duty and the dig- 
nity of man to trust him for pardon, to be like him in character, 
to speak out and act out the great truths which he taught and 
lived. To contend with intemperate zeal about matters of in- 
ferior interest, in comparison with which the great fact which can 

ive them any interest, shines out like the sun among the stars, 
is not only folly in itself, but it does infinite service of evil, to 
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the cause of unbelief. The looker-on thinks and the bold un- 
believer speaks out the fact. What mean these contending Con- 
fessions about the philosophical relations of truths, in the sub- 
stantial import of which all agree. What means this array of 
church against church, of altar against altar, of baptism against 
baptism, of the bishop of two orders against the bishop of three, 
of the reader of the liturgy against the reader of the psalms, of 
the reader of the psalms against the reader of the sermon. How 
is it that the names of Wesley and of Edwards, and of Cran- 
mer and of Fuller, appear at times to excite warmer zeal than 
the greater name of Jesus? Can it be possible that hundreds 
of the whole Christian ministry seem to care more to hunt out 
the least leaven of a fancied heresy, than to bring in the purify- 
ing belief in the great fact that makes the difference between 
heresy and truth of any value at all? The annual strifes of the 
Greek and Latin Church over the fancied tomb of the Saviour, 
on the very. spot where they imagine was wrought the greatest 
wonder that the earth ever witnessed, are rightly the scorn 
of the unbelieving Turk. Surely it cannot be, he thinks, that 
these Christians believe that Christ ever triumphed over death 
and the grave, on this spot where they belie his name, dis- 
honor his spirit and blaspheme his teachings, by such fanatical 
hate and fratricidal strife. The same impression is produced 
upon the mind of the unbeliever of our day, as he ponders over 
the bitterness and bigotry, the superstition and hate, which de- 
form sectarian Christendom, which dishonor the Christian min- 
istry, which desecrate the pulpit, and which fill the religious 
journals with perpetual backbiting and strife. Surely if Chris- 
tians pondered the fact that Christ had indeed been among them, 
that he had washed the feet of his disciples, and had loved them 
unto death, so that believing in him they should never die; the 
grandeur of this surpassing truth, the overpowering energy of the 
affections which it elicits, would shame away all occasion for 
this reproach of the unbeliever. But this reproach Christianity 
is doomed to suffer, and that most justly, until the scorn of the 
unbeliever shall bring her to a better mind. In a day like this, 
the acute intellects of her assailants will see her inconsistencies, 
and their fearless boldness will expose them. If the church is to 
continue to present the aspect of the “Church termagant,” she 
-_ expect to render service to the able and fearless, the acute 
and acomplished Infidelity with which she has now to contend. 

So far as this Infidelity seeks to find an argument in these con- 
tentions, for the falsehood of the supernatural claims of Chris- 
tianity, it can always be answered with the ready reply—that 
if Theologians and Sectarians are made no better by Chris- 
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tianity, this only proves how much worse they would be with- 
out it. 

We cannot but hope that the new Infidelity will render im- 
a service to the Christianity which it assails. If it incites 

er disciples to a more #arnest and consistent moral and reli. 

ious zeal, it will do much for the cause which it seeks to destroy. 
ir it shall arouse the intellect of believers to a more earnest 
consideration of the grounds of our faith, and toa more simple- 
hearted reliance on the great facts which lie at the basis of this 
faith, the grandeur of these facts, the condescending love which 
they prove, the amazing destinies which they involve, will fire 
her zeal and purify her love, and transform her life. If her 
ministry, instead of being confined to a round of commonplaces 
or the repetitions of outworn exhortations, shall enter more fully 
into the historic truth of the record, in order to bring there- 
from more and more ow | the living facts, which the evangelic 
history records, the intellect of the ministry will be quickened, 
the circle of their thoughts will be widened, and their views of 
the grandeur of their own work will be exalted. We hope and 
believe that this will be the result of the conflict in which the 
ministry will soon be forced more distinctly to engage—the 
conflict hand to hand, for the living facts of the record. This 
new Infidelity will soon penetrate into every hamlet. It will be 
talked of at the work-bench. It will be mooted in the family. 
It will be conversed of in the social circle. It will find its 
noisy advocates among the fearless and the conceited. It can- 
not be put down by power, or driven out by denunciation. It 
must be reasoned down by the simplicity of apostolic argument, 
and lived down by the simplicity of an apostolic life. Creeds 
will not fence it out, nor can stately sanctimony, striding by 
with lofty disdain, appal it. Neither the Puritan’s vigor, nor 
the Wesleyan’s zeal,—neither “the Episcopal cravat,” nor the 
Puseyite’s surplice, will charm it away. Nothing save a strong 
and well-sustained historic faith, and a whole-souled, enlighten- 
ed and harmonious character, that gracefully uses the blessings 
of life, and meekly endures its sorrows—whose tastes and affec- 
tions, whose purposes and aims, whose courtesies and manners 
are all of heaven—nothing but these shall sustain the church 
upon her foundations, and win for her, new victories. 

Shall she be true to herself? Shall she awake to her high 
destiny ? Shall she understand the signs of the times? “ When 
the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith upon the earth ?” 
Alas, there is faith enough, but how little faith is there in the 
Son of man, and in the fact of his first appearing. The Puseyite 
has faith in wax candles and prayers from a priest with his back 
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towards the people. The Ecclesiologist has faith in symbolic 
architecture—in the form of the lectern and the ornaments of the 
altar. The old fashioned Churchman has faith in the three orders 
of the ministry, the apostolic succession, and the sovereign effi- 
cacy of Baptismal regeneration. Old Presbytery has faith in 
the longer and shorter Catechisms, and Young Presbytery in 
the Lords Presbyters, and Congregationalism in the Lords 
brethren. The Conservative has faith in reaction to the ex- 
tremest dogmas, that have ever hung as a millstone around the 
neck of Christianity. The fiery Radical has faith in progress to 
what, he does not ask, or how, he does not care, if it only be 
progress. They all in general and particular have faith in fine 
churches, and fine music, and fine sermons, and fine prayers, 
and fine anniversaries, but how much faith have they in the 
Son of man, in the moving acts of his first appearing, in the 
wondrous import of those facts, and in the awful grandeur of 
his kingdom, “ when he shall come to be glorified in his saints, 
and to be admired in all them that believe.” 


Arr. |X.—THE COMPLETE ACADEMIC EDUCATION OF 
FEMALES. 


[Tue present Article is a Report, written by one of the Con- 
tributors of this Journal, Rev. Samuel Harris, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., and read by him at a Convention of gentlemen from 
several different States convened at Pittsfield, March 31, 1853, 
to discuss the subject of Female education. As this Conven- 
tion was called in connection with the “ Young Ladies’ Insti- 
tute” in that place, the report had references to that Institution, 
which, with the consent of the writer, we omit—presenting our 
readers with the discussion of the general question. We may 
add, that the entire report, together with the doings of the Con- 
vention, will be published in pamphlet form.] 


Female Education is a topic which has become familiar even 
to weariness. A considerable amount of well-directed thought 
has been expended on it; some of the best minds of the coun- 
try have devoted themselves to its advancement ; and real im- 


provement has been made. Yet it is still emphatically the field 
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of pretension, experiment, and theorizing ; its first principles 
can scarcely be said to be settled; and the public mind is un- 
determined both as to what a complete Academic education for 
females is, and what are the best means of realizing it. 

We do not propose to consider what is the best education 
which it is practicable for all girls to obtain. While we yield 
to none in our advocacy of universal education, we believe that 
there are higher departments of female culture which are indis- 
pensable. any parents are seeking for their daughters, many 
daughters are seeking for themselves, the highest mental culture 
and attainments. Confining our remarks to this higher depart- 
ment of female training, we propose to show what is the true 
idea of a complete Academic training for girls, what is its neces- 
sity, and what the best means of realizing it and of giving per- 
manence to the institutions in which it is acquired. 

I. Tae rave wea or a Comerete Acapemic Epvucartion 
FOR GIRLS. 

We dismiss, for the present, all inquiries respecting the organ- 
ization of schools, and confine ourselves simply to the education 
itself, with the purpose of determining its character and extent. 

1. It must be adapted to woman’s peculiar constitution and 
sphere. 

Woman is not inferior to man, but she is different from him. 
If inferior in some respects, she is superior in others. In her 
sphere she is as perfect as man is in his ; and where each, when 
first from the Creator’s hand, was perfect, it is idle to ask which 
is superior. If she has less strength and swiftness, she has more 
delicacy and beauty. If,in her mental constitution, she has 
less of the logical, she has more of the intuitive; if less of the 
prudential, she has more of the spontaneous ; if less of the pas- 
sions characterized by desire, she has more of the emotional and 
affectionate. A due regard to the physical and mental peculi- 
arities of the female constitution will modify, not so much the 
course of study to make it differ from that of boys, as the 
motives used in government, the influences and intercourse of © 
the school, and its entire organization and arrangement. The 
whole system should be planned, with the design not only of 
avoiding injury to the = frame, but of sending out the 
girl, at the completion of her course, in the bloom and elasticity 
of the highest health. And in all its parts it should so harmon- 
ize with the female nature, that, while controlling, it may not 
crush it, nor stiffen the manners into mechanical precision, but 
send forth the educated girl with all the fresh and gushing feel- 
ings of a true woman’s heart. 

Equally must the whole course of her education be planned 
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with regard to her future sphere of life. Her sphere is home. 
Here is her throne, from which her influence pervades society 
to its circumference. That is her best education which best 
fits her for this sphere; for here her whole intellectual and 
moral character is most fully called into exercise ; and the edu- 
cation which best fits her for it, must most fully and harmoni- 
ously develop all her womanly nature. 

Those who prepare to be teachers may need to give addi- 
tional attention to particular studies or accomplishments. But, 
even in these cases, an education for the station of the wife and 
the mother will be the best. foundation for the professional ac- 
quirements of the teacher. 

Therefore the usual college-course, adapted to the wants of 
boys, is unfit, without modification, to the best female culture. 
The attempts to force this system unmodified on girls, and to 
train them, as if their sphere of action were to be the same 
with that of men, can only be disastrous. 

2. A complete Academic education should furnish to girls 
an equivalent to the college-course for boys; as thorough cul- 
ture and discipline of mind, as extensive attainments, and a 
corresponding completeness of preparation for the highest sta- 
tions of woman in society. 

We are aware that the very mention of a collegiate education 
for girls is wont to awaken ridicule. If this springs from nar- 
row and even heathenish views of woman’s position and claims, 
it is but the expression of covert hostility to all female educa- 
_ tion, and therefore needs not here be rebutted. So far as it has 
, arisen from the extravagant promises and shortlived existence 
of various institutions styled female colleges, in which the at- 
tainments were as meagre as the pretensions were fulsome, and 
which have met the failure necessary to attempts to realize im- 
practicable theories, the ridicule has a legitimate object, and 
ought not to prejudice our endeavor to feel our way to what is 
wise and practicable. If this ridicule has been originated by 
the absurdity of forcing on girls a college system adapted only 
to boys, and, if applied to girls, adapted only to send out on the 
world an array of graduated women—female grenadiers—for- 
midably fitted for all the activities of man, it casts no reproach 
on our system, which, while it demands an equivalent to a col- 
lege-course, adapts the entire education to the peculiarities and 
the sphere of woman. 

In claiming that girls should receive an education equivalent 
to what a college imparts to the other sex, it seems to be 
thought that we are claiming something exceedingly magnifi- 
cent. Many start back from the proposition as an extravagance 

VOL. XI. 38 
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entirely beyond the compass of female attainments. But in reali- 
ty the attainments acquired in college are not very great. It is 
only a popular delusion which magnifies them. Our colleges 
rank nearly with the schools and gymnasia which are prepara- 
tory to English and continental Gaiversities. And whatever 
opinion the young man may have of himself in the flush of 
commencement-day, when, after a few years of further progress, 
he looks back to his graduation, he can hardly resist the con- 
viction that his attainments were only insignificant. Is it less 
than ridiculous to describe an equivalent attainment as entirely 
“re the necessities and capacity of females ? 
he true end of a college course is to impart that discipline 
of mind, those rudiments of learning, the capacity and the in- 
struments of acquiring knowledge, which will enable the stu- 
dent successfully to prosecute his researches at pleasure. The 
college is not a professional school ; it only prepares the stu- 
dent to commence the studies and duties of his active life. The 
same is the true aim of all Academic education; it lays in 
thorough mental discipline a broad foundation on which to build 
the superstructure of future attainments. It is like clearing 
and breaking up a piece of wild land, which brings it into a 
condition to bear any kind of harvest which the lente may 
choose to raise upon it. The same must be the end contempla- 
ted in the complete Academic education of girls. It must be 
equivalent to a college course in imparting as thorough culture 
and discipline of mind, as extensive attainments, and a corres- 
ponding completeness of preparation for the higher stations of 
woman in society. . 
3. A complete Academic education for girls requires a course 
of study having the unity and system of a college course, so 
that, from the beginning of the preparatory studies, all the parts 
of the course may harmonize in promoting the best develop- 
ment of the female mind. 
The boy, from the moment he begins to fit for college until 
he graduates, is subjected to the discipline of one harmonious 
system, each part fitted toevery other part, and the whole work- 
ing every moment to complete a definite result. At every step 
in his progress, he is receiving the development and discipline 
imparted by this system, which has been compacted by the 
wisdom of ages for this very purpose. Even if he removes 
from one college to another, he still finds the same system, is 
subjected to the same influences, and borne along to the same 
result. When he graduates, if he has gone through and not 
been merely carried through, the impress of that training is on 
his whole being and is conspicuous through all his life, mark- 
ing him as a liberally educated man. 
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No such system exists for the other sex. The wisdom of 
ages has compacted nothing like it for them. Each school has 
its own methods and aims, differing from each other and often 
contradictory. Individual weer, Bion often no plan of study 
for their own guidance, but the pupils study what their own 
caprice dictates. Many of them, originated as pecuniary ad- 
ventures, adopt only such schemes as are most popular and will 
soonest fill the pockets of the proprietors. The history of a 
young lady’s education too often is, A few terms at some 
village or city school near home ; a session at one fashionable 
school and a session at another; a few months’ lessons from a 
private teacher in music.—And this is called female education ! 
What wonder if the very words have come to be associated 
with charlatanry ! 

What we claim, and what we believe, that woman, with the 
consciousness of real and long-endured injustice, has a right 
to claim, is the opportunity of systematic and comprehen- 
sive culture, a system of education compacted expressly for 
the highest and happiest culture of the female mind, harmoni- 
ously bearing, in all its parts, on this one end, sufficiently ex- 
tensive to realize the result, and sending forth the woman 
stamped with the beautiful imprint of a thorough education, 
and as completely invigorated and equipped for her future 
sphere as at the end of the college-course, the young man is 
for his. 

4. Like the college-course, the Academic education of girls 
should discipline the mind by the study of the languages, mathe- 
matics, and the other sciences. ' 

The principal aim of an Academic course is to discipline and 
develop the mind. It must awaken a desire for knowledge and 
incorporate into the soul an imperishable taste for intellectual 
pursuits; it must develop and strengthen the faculties and ena- 
ble the mind to control their action and to use them in acquir- 
ing knowledge and investigating truth; it must lay open the 
field of knowledge, that the mind may know in what direction 
to seek it; and it must provide the instruments of knowledge 
and skill in using them. An Academic education which does 
not aim at these results is a farce ; it is raising a superstructure 
without first laying a foundation. The attempt to cram the 
mind with information without the laborious process of dis- 
ciplining it, is like putting money “into a bag with holes,” or 
— water into a sieve. It compels the luckless pupil, like 

enelope, to weave a web each day which will certainly be all 
unraveled each night. In the education of boys this has long 
been an acknowledged principle. It is the dictate of common 
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sense that it is equally essential in the education of girls. In 
each sex education is an impossibility, unless it secures the dis- 
cipline of the mind. | : 

To this end substantially the same studies are needed in each 
sex. Though the female mind has its peculiarities, yet it is a 
mind, aad in all essentials the same with that of a man. There- 
fore that which will best develop and discipline the one, is sub- 
stantially the same which wiil best develop and discipline the other. 

One of the most distinguished female teachers of New Eng- 
land used to say that ten years afterwards it made no difference 
what a girl had learned at school, provided she had acquired a 
proper mental discipline. The remark is true in its spirit, re- 
cognizing the preéminence of mental discipline, which, once 
gained, qualifies the pupil for a life-time of well-directed in- 
tellectual acquisition, influence, and enjoyment. But the form 
of expression may suggest the error that for the purpose of men- 
tal discipline it is immaterial what a scholar studies. It is not 
true that one study or course of studies will discipline the mind 
equally with another. And for the purpose of strengthening 
and disciplining the mind, the college-course of study is the 
best ever devised. It imparts the use of those two grand en- 

ines of the mind’s operations, language and mathematics ; by its 
Deane yet harmonious studies it quickens all the intellectual 
tastes, strengthens equally all the faculties, and secures a 
rounded and harmonious development of the whole mind. 
It is fashionable in some quarters to decry the college sys- 
tem; but by enlightened minds who understand that, in 
education, discipline takes precedence of acquisition, that it 
is impossible to cram an undisciplined mind with knowledge, 
that attention to one or two favorite departments produces 
ill-balanced and erratic minds, and that the subsequent use- 
fulness and enjoyment derived from education depends on 
the completeness of the mental culture, rather than on the 
extent of the acquisitions, the college-system will long be ac- 
knowledged as the best method of Academictraining. It is 
then a foolish sneer io ask what girls have to do with Latin and 
mathematics ; for if, after their school-days, they never have 
anything to do with them, the discipline of mind which the 
study of them imparted remains and shows itself in all the acts 
of life; and no other studies could so effectually have imparted 
that indispensable discipline. 

5. A portion of the languages and sciences pursued in a 
college, must give place in female education to the fine arts, the 
modern languages, and a more extended study of history and 
English literature. This is essential to polish and adorn the 
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mind, to impart that peculiar finish which is necessary to give 
its highest beauty to the female mind, and to confer the accom- 
plishments needed to enable her to enliven her sphere. 

Mathematics should be pursued at least to the extent of master- 
ing ma and Euclid. The Latin language should be studied, 
not only because admirably fitted to discipline the intellect, but 
as the best accessible language for acquiring a knowledge of 
universal grammar, and as the parent of the Southern European 
languages and of a large part of our own. The higher mathe- 
matics and the Greek should not be required of all, but may 
be pursued at the option of those who have time and taste for 
them. In the increasing intercourse with Europe, ability to 
read and —_ French is indispensable to a thoroughly educated 
woman. Either drawing or instrumental music, according to 
the taste of the pupil, should constitute a part of the prescribed 
course. A talent for graceful and interesting conversation is 
one of the most important of female accomplishments. On it 
the cultivated woman greatly depends to illuminate and vivif 
her sphere of action, and to extend her influence in society. It 
should be a special aim of female education to cultivate it. For 
this end, a wide acquaintance with literature, the mental tastes 
which it awakens, and the habits engendered by a discrimina- 
ting criticism, are important. 

By this combination of severe studies with the ornamental, 
the mind will be at once strengthened and disciplined, polished 
and refined, and will receive the full, firm, and graceful develop- 
ment which befits the woman and unfolds alike her loveliness 
and her power. The course of study, thus modified, will be 
equal in amount to a college-course. 

6. We have spoken only of intellectual culture. It is a 
necessary to add, that the whole course should be planned wit 
reference to the paramount importance of moral and religious 
education. 

7. It must also be added, that an enlightened and practical 
regard to the inferior strength and the peculiar wants of wo- 
man’s physical constitution, must pervade and control the whole 
system. With reference to this the amount of study must be 
determined, the time divided, the table regulated, and the whole 
school arranged. And there must be, not only daily exercise, 
but the daily opportunity of complete relaxation and exhilarating 
exercise. 

In the foregoing principles of female education, it will be per- 
ceived that we do not claim a college education for girls, but 
only its equivalent modified to meet their peculiar wants. 
Should a system based on these principles be matured and 
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adopted in one or two seminaries, it might reasonably be hoped 
that it would commend itself to public favor, would be generally 
adopted in the schools, and ultimately might come to be recog- 
nized as the standard of a complete Academic education for 
women, as the college-course is the acknowledged standard of a 
liberal education for men. 

IJ. Tat Demanp ror a Comprtere Acapemic Femate Ep. 
UCATION. 

The strength and self-reliance which education imparts, its 
power to liberalize the mind, the new and inexhaustible sources 
of pleasure which it opens, the new interests with which it illu- 
mines every object in the universe, the aid which it gives to 
virtue and piety, are the right of woman not less than of man. 
In truth, secluded as she is from the great world, shut up to 
converse with her own thoughts, having her peculiar trials 
and sorrows, there are peculiar reasons why she should have 
opened to her all the fountains of joy which gush up in and 
around, a cultivated mind. Presiding, as she does, over the 
fountain-head of all education, entrusted with the training and 
moulding of every human being during the first dozen years of 
life, bearing the responsibility of giving its first direction to the 
- course of every individual as he sets forth for immortality, and 
thus exerting more influence on society than all other human 
influences combined ; there are the strongest reasons why she 
should have all the qualifications which education can impart. 
The very names, wife and mother, are the mightiest talismans 
to move the rugged hearts of men. 

She who is to wield such an influence is entitled to an edu- 
cation as systematic, as thoroughly compacted, as complete in 
its results as that of man. It is the climax of absurdity to del- 
uge the earth with eulogiums of the mother’s influence, and yet 
leave unsettled and even uninvestigated the first principles of 
the mother’s own training. 

We do not demand for the whole sex a complete Academic 
education. We cordially desire education to be universal in 
its highest possible degree. We desire it for the genera! good ; 
we desire it not less for the success of our own plans, since the 
more nearly universal and the better is the education of the 
whole sex, the more will be the demand for the complete educa- 
tion-which we propose. 

But we do not pretend that this higher education is either to be 
expected or desired for all. If a woman’s entire life must be con- 
sumed in manual labor, surrounded by ignorance and boorish- 
ness, it may be a doubtful kindness to awaken tastes which can 
never be gratified, and which can manifest their existence only by 
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the pain of denying them. In the abstract it may be true that 
such an education would be a universal blessing. But, as 
society is, it is neither practicable nor desirable; and it is not 
worth while to propound a theory of education wich can be 
realized only in the Millennium. 

Nevertheless, our position is not opposed to universal edu- 
cation, but coincident with it. The true theory of education 
does not contemplate the same education for all; but adequate 
provisions for every grade of education, accessible to all who 
choose to avail themselves of them; so that each may prose- 
cute his education to that extent which his own capacities, 
tastes, and future course of business render expedient. The 
liberal education which we propose is the natural growth of a 
system of general education, and is essential to make it com- 
plete. Education, diffused in the lower schools, will awaken 
in many minds aspirations for higher attainments, while it will 
prove their capacity to make such attainments. Hence the de- 
mand for a more complete Academic training, grows directly out 
of the general education of the people. The more extensive and 
complete that education is, the greater the demand for the 
higher schools. Therefore the Common-School System re- 
mains glaringly defective until this demand is met. In the 
ease of boys it is provided for by the colleges, which are the 
natural head of the educational system, and ought to be recog- 
nized as such. But there is nothing analogous for girls. Hence 
some facilities for imparting such an education for girls are 
essential to remove a glaring defect of our present system, 
to give to it completeness, and to supply the demands which 
its action on the community creates. 

Though comparatively few may obtain such an education, 
the claim that opportunities for acquiring it be opened to all 
who have capacity, energy, and disposition to acquire it, is 
based alike on the rights of woman and the demands of society, 
It is essential not only to the advantage of the individual edu- 
cated, but to the best interests of society. This claim has 
the same basis with the claims of the colléges. It is neither 
expected nor desired that all young men should enter college. 
Yet it is indispensable that opportunities for obtaining a college 
education be provided. It is the right of young men who have 
the capacity, energy, and a to acquire such an educa- 
tion and thus fit themselves for the highest stations. It is in- 
dispensable to the welfare of the country, to qualify young 
men for the professions and for stations of public trust, to cre- 
ate an American literature, to advance science, and, by ad- 
vancing science, to promote an enlightened and productive 
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agriculture and inventions in the mechanic arts. We include 
even the mechanic arts, because, though the actual invention 
is often hit upon by ingenious minds untrained in colleges, 
the science, on which the invention is based and without 
which it would forever have been unknown, depends on the 
highest education of colleges for its advancement. 

— arguments are applicable to the higher education 
of girls. , 

sed women are destined to move in circles of literature 
and intellectual cultivation. They have a right to an oppor- 
tunity to qualify themselves by education to appreciate and to 
adorn such society. 

Some women must be the wives of professional men, of 
judges, foreign ministers, and presidents. They have a right 
to facilities for qualifying themselves by education to honor, in 
these positions, themselves, their husbands, and their country. 

Some women have genius capable of enriching American 
literature. They have a right to the best facilities for cultiva- 
ting it. : 

ducation elevates a woman as really as a man, and so fits 
her to rise above the station in which she was born, and to 
grace the more influential stations of society. She has a right 
not less than the man, to opportunities of elevating herself and 
her social position. 

Some women have both leisure and taste for intellectual pur- 
suits, unhappily far more rare among men; and were it only to 

ive to them the opportunity of intellectual culture, facilities 
or the highest education would be desirable. 

Many women have wealth; and they demand an education 
capable of fitting them to adorn the abodes of wealth, and to 
infuse into that portion of society, tastes: for something more 
elevated than fashion and show. 

Here opens an important argument founded on the wants of 
American society. We ought not to be blind to the evils re- 
sulting from the energy and activity of American life. Such 
are, the almost continual absence of the father from home, the 
lack of leisure and rational enjoyment, the absorption of all the 
energiesin business and the tendency to the predominance ©f the 
meaner and more worldly passions. Therefore home is in dan- 
ger of becoming an eating-house, rather than a home ; and men 

-the feeders, rather than the fathers of their children. The 
prevalence of a more genial and liberal culture would be a 
powerful check on these tendencies, and would tend to ennoble 
and refine the whole character of society. To woman, giving 
the tone to domestic and social intercourse, we must chiefly 
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look to infuse this genial influence into social life. Though the 
sons must usually commence early the toils of their future 
business, a larger portion of the daughters are exempt from this 
necessity, and may acquire the highest culture of education, 
which will enable them to give a purer and more elevated tone 
to American society, and to supply, in both senses of the word, 
our deficiency in the Humanities. 

A reasonable independence in life, as it regards livelihood 
and position in society, demands opportunities for a complete 
Academic education for woman. 

Though a happy marriage is the most desirable lot of woman, 
it cannot be the lot of all. The census of 1840 showed twenty 
thousand more females than males in three of the smaller old 
states. Therefore some, every way qualified to preside in the 
domestic circle, must remain single. ~ 

Yet at present it is too true that marriage is the woman’s 
only resource. The sufferings of women dependent on their 
own exertions for a livelihood, present many a tragic story. 
Even to the wealthy, failure to marry is often a detriment to 
the influence and happiness, which may well be dreaded. 
Therefore the great anxiety of parents is to have their daugh- 
ters settled in life, and, in their anxiety for this, they sometimes 
resort to arts not consistent with an enlightened regard to the 
daughter’s welfare, or encourage matches having no recom- 
mendation but wealth and a prosperous business. The daugh- 
ter catches the corresponding spirit, and long before the pe- 
riod of youth is passed, is thoroughly imbued with the senti- 
ment that the one end of her existence is to get a husband. 
This precocious development of the feelings pertaining to conju- 
gal love, whether it tends to a morbid and romantic sensibility 
or to a calculating and heartless husband-hunting, must be in- 
jurious alike to the intellect and the heart; and under the 
united effects of this unnatural stimulus and of the instinct for 
marriage, it is not strange that the girl sometimes hurries into 
the most unfortunate alliances. 

Woman may rightfully claim to be relieved from this necessi- 
ty of marriage as her only resource. While she should feel that 
a happy marriage puts her in the most desirable position, she 
should also have reason for the conviction that marriage is not 
indispensable to happiness, that an ill-assorted marriage is more 
to be dreaded than life-long maidenhood, and that, if unmar- 
ried, she may still feel a reasonable independence, and have 
resources adapted to her happiness, and, if needed, to her 
support. 

Precisely here is the reason, so far as ithas any just reason, 
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for the agitation of the subject of woman’s rights. Precisely 
here are the reasons by which the movers of this strange agi- 
tation have gained the attention and the countenance of the 
few intelligent men who have been disposed, even in a par- 
tial degree, to extend to them their sympathy. Extravagant 
as are the claims set up, they may best be met, not by ridiculing 
their misguided extravagance, but by investigating the wrongs 
of woman in this very lack of the resources of an honorable in- 
dependence, and by devising an adequate relief. We welcome 
any “Sone or Tae Surrt,” which turns public attention and sym- 
pathy in this direction; and the extravagance of a few mis- 

uided women, whose very history is a proof of the evils of an 
incomplete and ill-balanced training, and of the need of a well- 
adapted, harmonious, and complete culture, will not be lost, if it 
still further concentrate public attention on the reality of the 
evil and the necessity of a remedy. 

Our subject does not lead to a discussion of this evil in all its 
comprehensiveness ; nor does it suggest a remedy which will 
reach at once the extent of the difficulty. But it suggests a 
complete remedy to the evil for all who are competent to attain 
it. In truth, the more complete a girl’s education is, the better. 
her prospect of marrying well, and,. at the same time, the surer 
her resources of honorable independence, if she does not marry. 
A young woman, whose education qualifies her for no more 
than the teaching of a common school, is almost sure of a liveli- 
hood in an employment which though toilsome, is at once de- 
lightful, honorable and useful, and precisely in the line of 
woman’s highest —s as the teacher of the infancy and child- 
hood of all mankind. But a complete education, such as we 
have sketched, insures to any young woman, of ordinary tact, 
a certain support, and an honorable and useful, if not a fashion- 
able position in society. If she has a competence, it opens re- 
sources of enjoyments and influence ; if she has not, and in the 
changes of American society the richest may become poor, it 
gives the means of support. And it is reasonable to claim, as 
a right of woman, access to facilities for acquiring such an 
education. 

We will state here a fact, showing the demand for an 
education as complete as we have described. The reports of 
the societies engaged in sending teachers to the West state, 
that they encounter a difficulty in procuring teachers sufficient- 
ly educated to meet the demands already existing there. Espe- 
cially they demand teachers, having more of the accomplishments. 
of music, modern languages, and drawing. Nuns, with all the 
gracefulness and accomplishments which the most finished edu- 
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cation in Italy can impart, gain patronage as teachers on ac- 
count of their superior accomplishments. With these our 
teachers must compete. They must have opportunity to qualify 
themselves for the competition. 

Here the subject opens broadly out upon all the educational, 
the moral, and the religious interests of America. That the 
young shall be rightly trained is essential to our national well- 
being. This needs no argument. The first and the most im- 
portant influences exerted in the universal education of the 
race, must come from woman. And here her position as the 
teacher ot the young, whether in the family or the school, dis- 
closes all its momentous relations to the destiny of the nation. 

The Romish church has always understood the necessity of 
employing women to sustain and propagate religion. With her 
system, she can select a few, consecrated to celibacy, and im- 
parting to them a degree of education suited to the work 
assigned them, can employ them to uphold and extend among 
the young the influence of the church. With ker usual con- 
summate skill, that church secures the services of some of every 
class, in order that thus all classes may feel her influence. The 
lady of wealth is made a Lady Superior, a Prioress, or Abbess, 
where she retains her rank and yet labors for the church; and 
those of humbler staticns are admitted to positions among some 
Sisters of Charity, where they are at once pleased with the con- 
sciousness of influence and employed in the work which they 
are best fitted to perform. 

Protestantism can avail itself of no such machinery. Abid- 
ing by the natural relations of life, it has undertaken, not in 
pretense but in reality, to lift the whole population up to the in- 
telligence and purity of true Christianity. The work is such, 
in its very nature, as no delegated agency can perform. It can 
be accomplished only as the good, in their several spheres of 
life, toil for its accomplishment. The agency of woman is 
as vitally essential as in the Romish system. But it can be se- 
cured only as women individually feel their responsibility and 
labor for the result. Hence the necessity of increasing the 
number of rightly educated women, who understand their posi- 
tion as the educators of the race, and have the qualification to 
educate them aright. Every family where such a mother pre- 
sides, effects something to the right training of the people. 
Every young woman who spends a longer or shorter period in 
teaching school is accomplishing the same great work. And it 
is only by labors like these that Protestantism can perform the 
indispensable work of educating the young, and thus accomplish 
for good, what, by its machinery, Rome so much more cheaply 
accomplishes for evil. 
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Here then is a work resting on educated women, which men 
can never perform. Every educated woman should feel her 
obligation to contribute to its accomplishment. Every female 
school should train its pupils to act from these enlarged and 
Christian motives, and to consecrate their education to the ele- 
vation of society. And we cannot see why even the teaching 
of schools for a longer or shorter period should be confined only 
to those who are compelled to resort to it for support. The 
daughter of the late President was engaged in teaching a school 
during part of her father’s presidential term. While the ex- 
ample is a significant illustration of the simplicity of our polit- 
ical institutions, it is invaluable as a lesson, teaching the wealthy 
and refined, that no abundance of wealth or elevation of posi- 
tion can excuse the daughters of America from the obligation 
to activity in the education of the American people. 

Such are the grounds of the claims of women to the oppor- 
tunity of a complete Academic education. Tiat facilities for 
such an education are not afforded, need hardly be proved. 
Female schools usually fail either in the adaptation, unity, or 
extent of their course. Some drive girls through a course of 
study adapted only to boys. Some have a course so heteroge- 
neous that it can produce no abiding or symmetrical develop- 
ment. Some have a course too limited. The sum total of 


the acquisitions of young ladies called educated, is frequently 
oO 


less than that required for admission to college. The gradu- 
ate of some of the most fashionable schools has often acquired 
little but half-learned accomplishments and a smattering of 
knowledge. Her mind has not been disciplined, nor any taste 
for intellectual pursuits established. Her school training has 
opened to her no resourses within herself, nor any sources of 
elevated enjoyment around her. Therefore her studies are 
dropped and forgotten; literature is abandoned; she has no 
resource but fashion and frivolity, dress, or dissipation; or she 
falls a prey, to use the language of Jane Taylor, to those 
“ meannesses, jealousies, and petty competitions to which the” 
[uneducated] “ female mind is prone.” To make her education~ 
really a source of strength and happiness, to make it a real edu- 
cation, it should have been comprehensive enough to unfold a 
taste for knowledge, to develop the mental resources, and to 
impart a noble incapacity to make up life of the inanities of 
fashion, the arts of rivalry, or the meanness of scandal. 

And this answers the common objection that women are no 
sooner settled in a family than drawing, piano, and books are all 
abandoned. This is not one owing to lack of leisure. Many 
women have time enough. In many cases literary pursuits are 
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abandoned simply because the girl never was educated ; and her 
abandonment of intellectual pursuits and conversation proves 
that her education, through lack of adaption, unity, or comprehen- 
siveness, was mainly asham. If her education has been carried 
far enough really to awaken the mind, and to impart a facility of 
acquisition and a real discipline, it will be strange if she do not 
find some time for intellectual cultivation ; while amid al] her 
cares, her education will shine out in her conversation, her 
influence on her children, her comprehensiveness of views, and 
in all the counsels and duty of domestic life. 

III. Tue Instirutions Neepep ro Imrart a Comriere Ac- 
apemtc TRAINING TO FEMALES. 

There are arguments in favor of home education. This 
point, however, need not be discussed, since in American society 
such an education must be generally impracticable. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that there be institutions for female education. 

1. These must be of collegiate rank, with the apparatus, 
teachers, and appurtenances essential to the success of such insti- 
tutions. A professor should superintend the instruction in each 
department. All this is demanded by the same reasons which 
demand similar institutions to give a collegiate education to boys. 

2. As these institutions, though imparting an equivalent to a 
college education, are yet different in their organization and 
course of study, the name college seems inappropriate and liable 
to be misunderstood ; some other name should be adopted, indi- 
cating that the institution is organized and conducted with an 
enlightened regard to the different wants of the sexes. Iwnsrtt- 
Ture is proposed. Whatever the name, it is desirable that it 
should become a common name, as the name college is, desig- 
nating all female institutions of the highest rank. 

3. The institutes should be for female pupils exclusively. In 
the period of childhood the education of the sexes may be advan- 
tageously conducted in the same schools ; in the later stages of 
their education they should be separated. This arises from the 
necessity of adapting the course to the character and sphere of 
woman. Social reasons also require it. 

4. For the sake of unity, these institutes should require sub- 
stantially the same course of study. This, however, must be a 
result of time and the growth of the institutes, rather than of 
preconcerted agreement. 

4. They should require a preparatory course analogous to that 
of the colleges, equal maturity—the age of fourteen years— 
and an equal length of time in completing the course ; because 
the requisite amount of study cannot be mastered in a less time. 
Especially regard must be had to the inferior strength of girls. 
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An attempt to force them rapidly through a great amount of 
study will be ruinous to their health. Though girls in child. 
hood learn faster than boys, yet it is more perilous to urge them 
to an undue rapidity and continuity of study. Their educa- 
tion can be safely conducted only on the principle of making 
haste slowly. he hot-bed culture, which is prevalent in 
many boarding-schools, must result at best in superficial at- 
tainments. Av experienced eye will see at once that the studies 
presented in their catalogues cannot be mastered in the time 
rescribed, and that exercises are so crowded that little time is 
eft for study, little knowledge gained, except what is poured 
in by recitations and lectures, and mental discipline entirely 
—— 
he intellectual results of a slow and late development are 
larger, richer, and more abiding. Indeed at an earlier age the 
mind is, as it were, too soft to retain the impress of discipline. 
The attempt to impart it has been compared to attempting to 
hang a chain by the ends fastened in a substance too yielding to 
sustain the weight. 

The later years of youth are the best years for study. The 
proficiency of one of these years is nearly double that of one 
of the earlier years. The more advanced studies carinot be 
mastered earlier, except by precocious minds. 

A less time and an earlier period of life do not admit of the 
incorporation into the mind of abiding tastes for intellectual 
pursuits, such as will hold the mind to them in after life. The 
young lady returns home only to plunge into the scenes of 
fashion and frivoiity, and thus the best years of youth are often 
worse than wasted, until an immature and, it may be, ill-advised 
marriage ushers her into the responsibilities of life, while yet 
destitute of the strength and liberalization of mind which her 
new sphere demands. 

But astrong objection tosolong a course is founded on the neces- 
sity of so long an absence from home. If this objection arises from 
the apprehension that a girl’s health will be unequal to it, the 
answer derived from our own observation is, that the average 
of health is uniformly higher than among the same number of 
girls at home. More pupils gain than lose in health. The cor- 
rection of errors of management arising from parental ignorance 
or fondness, the healthful influence of intellectual activity, the 
regularity of life, the daily exercise and recreation, the protection 
from heedless exposure, and the arrangement of the whole 
routine of life with an intelligent reference to physical culture, 
justify the expectation of a similar result in all well located and 
well regulated schools. 
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If the objection is founded on the apprehension of injury 
from so long a separation from home influences, the answers 
are various. It is well understood that absence from home is, 
to a certain extent, desirable in a daughter’s education. The 
school is, as far as possible, a home ea and surrounded by 
home influences. Young ladies now, in the irregular prosecu- 
tion of their studies, frequently spend an equal period away 
from home. In the smaller aie schools, girls often remain 
six or seven years. The girl may be at home till fourteen or 
older; in that time the love of home is established so that it 
cannot be eradicated; and home influences have done their 
most important work. She also spends one quarter of each 
year at home in vacation. Correspondence perpetuates home 
influence. It may often be the case that more directly reli- 
gious counsel will be imparted in letters, than would have been 
imparted in conversation at home. Legh Richmond never con- 
versed with his children on their personal religion, but commu- 
nicated with them even when at home by letter. By absence 
the home feeling is made more intense ; home is more valued. 

The school-girl’s brightest vision is her return home ; but the 
girl always kept at home, mopes, and calls it dull. The school- 
girl’s joy is to get home; the home-trained girl’s joy is to get 
away. Thus it is possible that absence may make the home in- 
fluence more powerful and beneficent. Returning at eighteen, 
the young woman has still two or three years, before marriage 
is desirable. If rightly trained, she will feel the dignity and im- 
portance of home , aor and under the guidance of her mother, 
vor soon know how to preside alike in the kitchen and the 
parlor. . 

If the objection arises merely from parental fondness for the 
daughter’s society, painful as the separation is, it is probably 
more keenly felt by the parent than by the child; and, if the 
good of the latter is best promoted by it, it is a sacrifice which 
parental duty ought to make. 

6. Admission to the course, to advanced standing, and to the 
diploma, should be granted only on evidence of qualification for 
the same by previous attainments. Buta larger latitude than 
is usual in colleges must be allowed to all who choose to take 
only a partial course. This is rendered necessary by a regard 
to the different strength and health of individuals, and also by 
the present state of female education. At the same time the 
constitution of a family school, being more flexible than that of 
a college, readily admits this arrangement. Even pupils in the 
preparatory departments can be received and instructed in the 
family of the Institute. Each pupil on leaving would receive 
an honorable certificate of the attainments actually made. 
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7. The Institutes must assume the form of family-schools. 
Day-scholars residing with their parents or guardians may be 
admitted. 

College students board in families, room in college, and associate 
little with the teachers, except in the recitation-room. Female 
schools do not admit such an organization. They must be family 
schools, associated in one family, under the parental supervision 
of a responsible head, and associated not only in recitations but 
in the entire family life with the teachers. The necessity for 
this difference from a college lies in the difference of the sexes; 
it has its foundation in nature and it cannot be safely disre- 
garded. The life of girls is an in-door life; they cannot be 
thrust out of that life without continually crossing the in- 
stincts of their very nature. They need protection and aid, 
and cannot be turned off, like boys, to meet alone the rough- 
ness of life and push unaided through its difficulties. They need 
protection from the indiscretions of youth. A young man at 
college may be led into temptation ; yet he may return, wipe off 
the filth, and his indiscretion be forgotten. But stains cannot 
be wiped off from the character of girls. They need protection 
from improper society and connections of love. Parents im- 
peratively demand this; the very first requisite, in intrusting 
a daughter to a school, is the assurance of her safety ; the as- 
surance of a protection vigilant and affectionate like that of a 
parent. This can be realized only in a family school. 

This organization is thus demanded by the necessity of the 
case. It is also recommended by decisive advantages. The 
pupil’s mind is more completely surrendered to the influences 
of the place. There isa deeper sense of responsibility. There 
is a more perfect system. Contact with numbers removes pre- 
judices and peculiarities, and enlarges the mind. Manners and 
minor morals can be more effectually taught. The system ad- 
mits of arrangenrents more adapted to the health. It affords a 
more healthy stimulus. It secures in the highest possible de- 
gree the influences of home. : 

8. The teachers should be men and women. Men alone 
cannot rightly train the female mind, much less attend to the 
details of a family-school of females. And yet there are 
branches of study which men can better teach ; and some, like 
chemistry, which it is hardly possible for a woman to teach suc- 
cessfully. And the female mind receives a better discipline 
and development under the action in part of the minds of men.. 

9. The entire executive management, including the choice 
and control of teachers, must be in the hands of the Principals. 
A family must have a head. A family school cannot be well 
conducted on any other principle. 
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10. The number of pupils ought to be large. We should say 
from seventy-five to one hundred and fifty. This is a necessity 
in order to sustain schools of the rank proposed. To sustain 
professional teachers, to give them their entire support from 
the school, in order that they may bestow on it their entire ener- 
gies, to secure all the provisions and appurtenances of the best 
education, involves an expense which cannot be met without 
an extensive patronage. 

A large number is necessary to secure the highest advantages 
of classification and stimulus to the pupil, and the complete 
division of labor among the teachers. 

A preference for smaller schools is common. They are de- 
fended by the argument, that the instruction can be better 
adapted to the individual peculiarities. To this we reply, that 
in a larger school the greater number of teachers and the more 
perfect classification equally secure all the advantages of this 
adaptation to almost all scholars; that the close connection of 
the pupil in a small school with the teacher, the constant de- 
pendence on her, and subjection to this strong individualizing in- 
fluence accustom the mind to leading strings and hinder the 
attainment of a proper self-reliance; and that, if this be an ad- 
vantage, it is offset by the compensating advantages of larger 
schools, which no small school can attain. 

Another argument for smaller schools is that they have more 
of the home influence. We answer, that no school can be like 
a father’s house in all respects. A school of twenty must have 
the rules, the precision and the machinery of a school, as really 
as a school of one hundred. A small school, too, may fail as 
completely of the kindness, the naturalness, and the genial in- 
fluences of home. Some of the schools the most precise, for- 
mal, mechanical, rigid, severe, and unlike home that we have 
ever known, have been very small family schools. It will de- 
pend alike in the large school and the small, on the character of 
teachers. A good teacher will abate these evils in a large 
school, and a poor teacher will produce them in a small one. 
And if this is the character of a small school, their influence is 
more disastrous, because it is more omnipresent, concentrated, 
and constant. 

IV. Means OF GIVING PERMANENCE TO THE INSTITUTES. 

This is the most difficult part of the subject. We do not ex- 
pect to remove its difficulties; yet we venture the following 
suggestions. 

1. The Institutes should be under the supervision of trustees. 
Otherwise their existence will be entirely precarious, and the 
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public will have no guaranty either of their perpetuity or of their 
character. 

2. They should be endowed. 

The higher female schools are exceedingly expensive. The 
reason of this is that the public have neglected to endow such 
schools, and that therefore the entire expense of sustaining 
them is charged on the pupils. They must be expensive, so 
long as this state of things continues. 

It ought to be understood that education at the colleges is in 
great part gratuitous to all. The public have given to the 
trustees the real estate, the library and apparatus, and the en- 
dowment of Professorships. For all this the student pays 
nothing. Yet even now the college education of a young man, 
unless, as some do, he equals the most famous ascetics in self- 
denial, costs nearly as much as that of a young lady. If the 
officers of college were obliged to own everything from a pair 
of globes to the college buildings, and all the expense were 
charged on the pupils, it would enormously exceed the charges 
at our best female schools. 

Therefore the public have no right to complain of the expen- 
siveness of female schools, because they have been so neglected 
that their teachers have to provide everything and charge the 
expense on the pupils. If it is desirable that they be made 
cheaper, and thus rendered accessible to greater numbers, let the 
benevolent endow them. 

And such endowments are essential to the permanence of 
such schools, and to the existence of a harmonious system of 
academic education for females. 

Therefore every argument for endowing colleges is equally 
an argument for endowing institutes for female education. 

But here we encounter difficulties. The property of the 
Pittsfield Institute, for instance, is owned by its principal. The 
same is true of many of our best female schools. We deem 
it wisdom to perfect an Institute which has already grown to 
excellence, rather than to attempt to create a new one. _Insti- 
tutions of every kind, political, social and educational, are 
generally the most enduring which have grown into existence, 
rather than those which have been created to meet the demands 
of atheory. Actual institutions may have incongruities and 
deformities not apparent in a theory of what they ought to be; 
and yet the very fact that they have grown up, gives them an 
element of strength; and the wisest policy is to develop and 
direct their growth. Soin female education, we expect to see 
our ideas realized only as institutions, by actual experience, en- 
large and perfect their system. 
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If then the property of a female school is actually owned by 
the principal, and we aim to perfect the system of instruction 
in it, what guaranty of its permanence can we obtain? There 
is the strongest pecuniary interest inducing the proprietor, 
when he wishes to transfer the property, to transfer it for the 
purpose of continuing the school ; for in most cases the discon- 
tinuance of the schvol would depreciate the value of the prop- 
‘erty. Another mode of giving permanence might be by special 
endowments for apparatus, library, scholarships or professor- 
ships, owned and controlled by the trustees. 

But an objection arises at once against giving endowments to 
a private enterprise. Such endowments, however, would be to 
a public body, the trustees. The trustees having power to 
withdraw them, would have an effectual control of the manage- 
ment of the school; and the existence of such endowments 
would tend strongly both to perpetuate the school and to secure 
its good management. 

If, however, this objection prove, as perhaps it practically 
will, insuperable, then, either the principal must go on and by 
his own enterprise make the school as near as possible to what 
it ought to be, or else the property may be purchased and given 
by the friends of education to the trustees as college property is. 

The fact that the property of female schools belongs so fre- 
quently to the principal is generally regarded as a serious im- 
perfection of the system. But it is a question whether it is not 
an advantage, if not a necessity. It is a question whether 
female schools have not sprung up in this form because it is 
their most natural and advantageous form. Divesting them of 
their character as merely private enterprises, by bringing them 
under the supervision of an incorporated board of trustees, the 
interest and responsibility of the principal resulting from his 
ownership of the property are advantages which must in some 
way be secured ; and the whole details of a family school pre- 
sent difficulties which the principal’s owning the property is the 
most effectual way of solving. At least schools thus con- 
stituted ought to be relieved from the objection against them, to 
which this constitution gives occasion, by an understanding of 
the fact that such a constitution affords peculiar advantages to 
the best working of a family school. And if it shall be found 
not only to have advantages, but, actually to be the best mode 
of sonstituting such schools, then the objection to special en- 
dowments for their benefit ought to cease. 

If the real estate does not belong to the principal, then there 
is a difficulty on the other side. The ownership and use of the 
furniture of the school, and the details of the management of 
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the family, and of all the business relations of the principal and 
trustees involve responsibilities and difficulties of a peculiar 
character. The constitution of a family school requires that 
the principal feel an interest and be held to a personal responsi- 
bility such as would result from an ownership in the property, 
and consequently that he be entrusted with a corresponding 
extent of control over the management of the whole. And if 
this is not secured, it will be as difficult to find suitable men who 
will be willing to be principals, as, in case the principal owns 
the real estate, it will be to find endowments. No competent 
man will stand before the public as the responsible head of a fe- 
male school, who has not full en, ee carry out his own ideas, 

By what means this result may best be secured—if the time 
éuheue when endowed schools with all their buildings intrust- 
ed to trustees shall demand the solution of the question—we 
will not undertake to say. It may be, perhaps, by a long and 
liberal lease. It may be by some other method. We only 
insist that it is essential to the best success of a family school, 
that the family and the home should be in some way under the 
control of the principals, with the whole a of its in- 
ternal affairs; and that the evils of a merely delegated authori- 
ty be avoided by securing to them an interest and holding them 
to a responsibility equivalent to what would naturally result 
from owning the property or from a long lease of it. 

The summary of our idea is this. Female Institutes have a 
reasonable claim to be endowed. 

If the principal owns the real estate, his own pecuniary inter- 
est is a strong motive to secure the permanency of the school. 
Special endowments to the trustees will also tend to secure per- 
manency and at the same time give superior excellence to the 
school. 

The real estate may be purchased and intrusted to trustees. 
In this case, the relation of the principal to the property and to 
the trustees must be such as the successful management of a fami- 
ly school renders necessary, so that by a long lease or in some 
other way, the peculiar advantages to a family school resulting 
from his owning property be, to a reasonable extent, received. 

3. Both in colleges and young ladies’ institutes it would be 
just for the state to open access to them to all classes, either by 
endowing them so as to make tuition free to all, or by founding 
scholarships, or by providing otherwise for the free tuition of 
meritorious scholars selected from the High Schools.* 





* The reader will bear in mind that the remarks under this head are made with @ 
more especial reference to the excellent School System of Massachusetts. 
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We shall not be expected to indicate a plan perfected in its 
details and free from objection. Our aim wil] be accomplished 
if we direct attention to the general principle involved in the 
foregoing proposition, and show that it is founded in truth. 

We are met in the outset by an objection founded on the 
demand of the State to exclude from its schools the distinguish- 
ing tenets of the sects. In our common schools this principle 
is barely tolerable, though it is alleviated in its practical work- 
ings by the religious sentiment generally pervading school 
districts in New England, and permitting and even demanding 
a large amount of religious instruction in the schools. In these, 
also, the scholar spends but six hours in the day, and all the 
influences of home and of the Sabbath are left available for 
religious instruction. But when we come to colleges, where 
the student is away from home and dependent on his teachers 
for the whole amount of his religious teaching, and especially 
to family schools for females where the entire life of the pupil 
absorbs the religious spirit of the teachers, the principle becomes 
insufferable. Anything would be better than to have the state 
so aid these institutions as to require the exclusion of all the 
doctrines rejected by any one sect. But we suggest that the 
state may allow the school fund to accumulate to a larger sum 
than is at present contemplated, and that the income of this be 
appropriated to educating, in such colleges or female institutes 
in the state as the pupils themselves prefer, meritorious pupils 
selected from the high schools. 

This would accord with our democratic institutions. At 
present no young man or young woman can obtain a collegiate 
education or its equivalent without paying a great price for it. 
Therefore these avenues to all the happiness, influence, and 
distinction which such an education opens are shut against all 
who cannot pay largely. The spirit of our government de- 
mands that these be open to all; that the poor boy or girl, 
whose talents insure success and whose soul longs for knowl- 
edge, have equal opportunity with the rich to attain the best 
education which our highest seminaries can impart. 

Such institutions are sometimes unjustly stigmatized as aris- 
tocratic. But if the expense exclude the poor, it is only be- 
cause the state, by a narrow policy, provides for the poor, only 
the schooling of common schools. 

This arrangement is desirable for the best interests of the in- 
ferior schools. The fact that the meritorious in the common 
schools are admitted into the high schools, is a stimulus to the 
common schools. If the meritorious of the high schools were 
admitted free into the college or the institute, it would be a stim- 
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ulus to the high schools, and an aditional stimulus to the com- 
mon schools. 

These institutions also are the appropriate schools to furnish 
teachers to the high schools. The eomal schools do not carry 
their pupils any farther than the high schools. And are incom- 
petent to furnish teachers to them. 

Such an arrangement would give unity and completeness to 
the common school system. It would restrain the tendency 
to crowd more studies into the common and high schools, 
and make each grade of schools more perfect in itself. It 
would also give a suitable head to the system, which it now 
lacks, so that it would be a complete system of Academic edu- 
cation, furnishing to all that amount of education which they 
choose to attain, up to the point of commencing professional 
studies. Professional schools may be left, as at present, to indi- 
vidual generosity and enterprise. The present system is in this 
respect defective. ‘The Normal schools do not at all meet the 
demand. If they are merely professional schools to educate 
teachers, they ought not to teach the branches taught as well 
in the high schools. If they are to teach these branches, they 
resolve themselves into high schools, and instead of three or 
four in a state, one is needed in every town. If they are simply 
to give a professional education, then they should give simply a 
professional training to those already familiar with high school 
studies, and their course of instruction should be shorter and 
strictly professional. It is a question if the transient Teach- 
ers’ Institutes do not better realize the idea of professional 
teachers’ schools, and if by a little enlargement and systemati- 
zing, they would not better accomplish the work. If the Nor- 
mal schools are intended as the highest schools of the state, as 
the head of the common school system, they are utterly inade- 
quate, because the education they impart is not more extensive 
than that of the town high schools. To give unity, efficacy 
and completeness to the system of public education, there must 
be a class of institutions above the high schools, competent to 
receive scholars from them and give them a complete Academic 
training. 

As a matter of fact, it might be shown, had we time for it, 
that common schools in Massachusetts have drawn their life 
from the colleges. It is also a matter of fact that the most ear- 
nest and judicious friends of common schools have always been 
those who themselves have been most highly educated. And 
this is true, though colleges have been cast out, sometimes 
with contempt, from the system of public education, and every 
graduate knows that he owes nothing of his education to the 
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fostering care of the state. Much more potent and happy 
would be their influence on the common school system, were 
the colleges themselves included in it. 

The free education of meritorious pupils by the state would 
benefit the higher institutions. It would introduce more talent 
and ultimately tend to eliminate dullness and bring into iden- 
tity the men of talents and the men of education in society. It 
would also bring the colleges into closer sympathy with the 
popular mind. There is no more unfounded cant than that which 
sneers at colleges as behind the times. Their history has been 
a history of constant improvement, and their system, as it now 
is, (mbodies the results of the wisdom of ages. They adapt 
themselves to the progress of knowledge and the wants of the 
times. As to natural science, respecting which some clamor 
as if the Greek and Latin of college were opposed to it, it ought 
not so much to be said that colleges have kept up with its 
progress, as that they have originated and sustained it. But 
were they included in the great educational system of the state, 
it would bring them into more immediate sympathy with the 
popular mind, it would be a continual stimulus to the teachers, 
would make them feel the pulsation of the popular life, awaken 
a perpetual consciousness of responsibility as the educators of 
the people, and direct their eyes to their practical influence on 
all the interests of American society. 

This arrangement would ultimately elevate the literature and 
science of America, and the character of her professional and pub- 
lic men, and thus enhance the dignity of the national character 
before the world. By drawing om. the whole population the 
highest talent existing in each rank, by giving scope to an orig- 
inal bent to intellectual pursuits wherever it exists, the hidden 
genius of the country would be allowed its full development, and 
opportunity to achieve discoveries in science, eminence in lite- 
rature or statesmanship, or success in the professions. Those 
of most talents being then educated, and not merely those who 
have the pecuniary means, mediocrity and dulness would retire 
to more congenial pursuits, and stations of intellectual influ- 
ence would be occupied by the strongest minds, disciplined and 
furnished by the highest cultivation. 

We must add a word respecting the common objection that 
such legislation would be legislation for the few, not for the 
many. This objection is based on the principle that no laws 
should be passed directly benefitting only the few. But this is an 
utterly untenable position ; and no legislature ever acts on it. 
Every year laws are passed directly benefitting individuals, 
Such are laws protecting the fisheries in particular rivers; or 
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the law empowering aliens to hold real estate. Even in educa- 
tion the state does not act on this principle. High schools are 
established, although it is well known that, through lack of time, 
energy, talent, or —— a large portion of the young 
never enter them. Normal schools are established for educa. 
ting teachers. Agricultural schools are regarded with favor, 
which are not only for a part of the population, but partake of 
the character of professional schools, proposing to educate a few 
for their profession, while those who are preparing for mechan- 
ical pursuits, commerce, navigation, medicine, and law, are 
neglected. 

here are local objects, respecting which legislation may ¢on- 
fer neither direct nor indirect benefits on the population gener- 
ally. Aside from these, the true principle of legislation is, that 
it wrong no one, and that it will indirectly be beneficial to the 
public atlarge. Thus the high school, though attended by few, 
is accessible to all and a benefit to all. The same argument is 
urged in favor of Normal and Agricultural Schools. But it is 
evident that this argument equally justifies legislation for opening 
to all, access to the colleges and the corresponding schools for 
young ladies; for though comparatively few may avail them- 
selves of the privilege, it is open to all alike, and is a benefit to 
the interests of society. 


Arr. X.—SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 
On Guna and Vriddhi. 


As the term guna has been introduced into English philglogy, 
and the term vriddhi has nearly the same claim, we propose to 
give a short account of these technical expressions. 

Guna, (Sansk. ‘virtue’ or ‘ quality,)) and vriddhi, (Sansk. 
‘increase, ) are terms employed by the native Sanskrit gram- 
marians to denote peculiar increments or strengthenings of the 
primary vowels a (ah,) i (ih,) and u (uh.) 

These terms have also been used by European writers on 
Sanskrit grammar, whether English, as H. T. Colebrooke, 
> 1804,) H. H. Wilson, (Lond. 1837,) or German, as Prof. 

. Bopp, in his different grammars, 1827, 1832, 1834, and 1845. 
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Guna, in Sanskrit grammar, consists in prefixing a short a 
(ah) to a radical i (ih) or u (wh,) so as by melting into one 
sound to form é (comp. French ai=e) and 6 (comp. Fr. au=o ;) 
and vriddhi consists in prefixing a long a to the same vowels i 
and u, so as to coalesce into the diphthongs di and du. Prof. 
Bopp supposes these diphthongal modifications of the radical 
vowel to accompany the grammatical inflection, but not to be 
of themselves significant. The use or omission of the guna he 
finds also to depend inversely on the weight of the suffix. See 
his Vergleichende Grammatik, and especially his Vocalismus. 


Sansk. émi, ‘I go,’ from v i, ‘to go.’ 
Sing. 1. émi, 2. éshi, 3. éti. Dual 1. ivas, 2. ithas, 3. itas. 
Plur. 1. imas, 2. itha, 3. yanti. 


Sansk. véda, ‘I know,’ from v vid, ‘to know.’ 


Sing. 1. véda, 2. véttha, 3. véda. Dual 1. vidiva, 2. vidathus, 
3. vidatus. Plur. 1. vidima, 2. vidatha, 8. vidus. 


Sansk. bubhdja, ‘I bent,’ from v bhuj, ‘ to bend.’ 


Sing. 1. bubhdja, 2. bubhdjitha, 3. bubhéja. Dual 1. bubhu- 
jiva, 2. bubhujathus, 3. bubhujatus. Plur. bubhujima, 2. bu- 
bhujatha, 3. bubhujus. 

he guna here is dropped when the suffix is the heaviest. 

But this distinguished philologist, in investigating the nature 
and laws of the guna in Sanskrit, soon discovered that the same 
vowel-affection, under a somewhat different form, but governed 
by the same laws, existed in several other languages, particu- 
larly the Greek and Gothic. 


Sansk. sing. 1. émi, Greek sing. 1. sis, 
2. éshi, . Sig, 
3. éti. . she, 
dual 1. ivas, dual J. 
2. ithas, . irov, 
3. itas. . Frov. 
plur. 1. imas, plur. 1. ipev, 
2. itha, . ive, 
3. yanti. . lass, 
. veda, Greek sing. 1. oida, Goth. sing. 1. 
2. véttha, oid 3a, 2 
. veda, . 
. vidiva, dual 1, 


3. olds, 8 
1 
. vidathus, 2 
3 
"9 


. i¢rov, 
. vidatus. . Ierov, 
. vidima, . Tdpev, 
. lors, 
. Iass, 


; 1 
. vidatha, 

. vidus. 8 

41 
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Sansk. sing. 1. bubhéja, Goth. sing. 1. baug, 
2. bubhdjitha, 2. baugt, 
8. bubhdja. . baug. 
dual 1. bubhujiva, dual 1. bugi, 
2. bubhujathus, . buguts. 
8. bubhujatus. . 
plur. 1. bubhujima, plur. 1. bugum, 
2. bubhujatha, 2. buguth, 
3. bubhujus. 3. bugun. 


These discoveries of Bopp immediately drew the attention of 
philologists to the subject. 

Among these, J. Grimm, A. F. Pott, and E. G. Graff, who 
have all labored on comparative philology, make abundant 
reference to guna. Indeed they could hardly get along with- 
out it. Their views are substantially the same with those of 


Bopp. 

EF Schmitthenner of Darmstadt also employs the term. But 
he extends the meaning of it so as to include any diphthongizin 
of the three original vowels, whether by prefixing @ (aA,) 2 (ih) 
or u (uhk.) He considers the term equivalent to Germ. Jnilaut. 
See his Deutsche Etymologie, Darmst. 1833. This extension of 
the meaning of guna is, | think, unfortunate. 

The earliest reference to guna in English works is in the 
Annals of Oriental Literature, Lond. 1820, in an article on 
the Comparison of the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic 
Languages, furnished by Prof. Bopp, and reprinted in Biblical 
Repertory, New York, 1826. It is there said in a note that 
guna, so called in Sanskrit grammars, is ‘the change of a, i, 
u, r, respectively into d, é, 6, ar. See Bibl. Repert. 1826, p. 
350. Two of the changes here noticed are to us unimportant. 

Dr. J. Bosworth, in the preface to his Anglo-Saxon Diction- 
ary, Lond. 1838, uses guna and gunited (so he writes the 
word.) But as he has followed Schmitthenner in his explana- 
tion of guna, he has rather obscured than thrown light upon 
the subject. 

The term is also used in Amer. Journ. Science, No. 75, July, 
1839, and in No. 92, Oct. 1843. Its nature is explained in both 

laces. The term vriddhi is employed in New Englander, Vol. 


. p. 438. 
in Prof. H. H. Wilson’s Translation of Bopp’s Comparative 
Grammar, Lond. 1845, 2 vols. 8vo, the term of course is 
abundantly used, and very fully explained. This is the most 
important work on the subject. 
he term has been introduced into English Grammar. See 
Fowler’s Eng. Gram. New York, 1850, p. 351, 353. 
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The use of the term in the passages referred to, is in accord- 
ance with a remark on page 348 of the same work, that ‘the 
tracing of the root in English involves, from the mixed charac- 
ter of our language, a knowledge of the euphonic laws severally 
of the Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and also of the Sanscrit lan- 
guages.’ 

he convenience or utility of technical expressions, such as 
guna and vriddhi, in English philology, will not be admitted by 
all; for it requires philological tact or experience in order to 
appreciate it. Although these vowel-affections are often involv- 
ed in the form of an English word, yet they are rarely unaccom- 
panied by some other intricate philol ical principle which ob- 
scures the perception of them. I shall attempt only a few illus- 
trations. 

In investigating the root of the English verb to leap, we 
naturally seek for a root with a short vowel, which all roots are 
supposed to have. We go first to the Anglo-Saxon, which is 
to be regarded merely as an older form of English, and there 
find pres. hleape, past hleop, part. hleapen. We then go to the 
Meso-Gothic, which is to be regarded as an older form of An- 
glo-Saxon, and there find pres. hlaupa, past hlaihlaup, part. 
hlaupans, a verb of the twelfth Teutonic conjugation accordin 
to the arrangement of Schmitthenner, (=third conj. of Gritom. 
The radical vowel, as admitted by all philologists, in this conju- 

tion is wu, which in each of the three leading parts in gunated. 

ence the root is v hlup, from which we easily explain the 
obsolete preterit ope, and the verbs to lope and to elope. 

In investigating the root of Eng. to beat, we go to the Anglo- 
Saxon pres. beate, past beot, part. beaten, which corresponds 
exactly to pres. hleape, past hleop, part. hleapen. This verb 
is not found in the existing monuments of Meso-Gothic, but we 
infer from analogy that ry tani to the twelfth Teutonic con- 
7 Hence the root is v but. 

his will explain what is said in Prof. Fowler’s English Gram- 
mar, p. 351. 

“The root v but appears in Anglo-Saxon beate, I beat, a verb 
of conj. xii. past beot, part. beaten, where ea of the present and 
participle represents au, the gunation of the radical vowel u, 
and eo of the past represents the reduplication which belongs to 
the twelfth conjugation.” 

In investigating the root of Eng. to bide, ‘to wait,’ we go to 
Anglo-Sax. pres. bide, past bdd, plur. bidon, part. biden, and 
thence to Goth. pres. beida, past baid, part. bidans, a verb of 
the fifth Teutonic conjugation, according to the arrangement of 
Schmitthenner, (=eighth conj. of Grimm.) The radical vowel 
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in this conjugation, as admitted by all philologists, is i, which is 
nated in the present and past. Hence the root is v bid. 
his explains what is said in Fowier’s Eng. Gram. p. 358, con- 
cerning Teutonic v bid. 

In investigating the root of Eng. to blink, we reject the 
epenthetic n, and then go to Anglo-Sax. pres. blice, ‘1 shine,’ 
past bidc, plur. blicon, part. blicen, which corresponds exactly 
to Anglo-Sax. pres. bide, etc, as above, and belongs to the fifth 
Teutonic conjugation. Hence its root is Vv blic. This explains 
what is said of Teutonic v blic in Fowler’s Gram. p. 353. 

The doctrine concerning guna enables us to understand, how 
Eng. light, (Goth. liuhath,) comes from v luh, i. q. Lat. v luc ; 
how Eng. blue, (Germ. blau,) comes from v blu, agreeing in form 
with root of Lat. fulvus; Eng. tree, (Goth. triu,) comes from 
v tru, i. q. Gr. dgv; Eng. loud, (Germ. laut,) comes from v hlu, 
the root also of Eng. to low, as an ox. 

The doctrine concerning guna and vriddhi enables us to 
understand how veda (Sansk. ‘science,’) a sacred book among 
the Brahmans comes from v vid, ‘to know,’=—=Lat. v vid, ‘to 
see ;) the vowel e (=ai) being the gunation of i; also how 
Saiva, a follower of Siva, (see Am. br. Soc. Journ. II. 137,) 
comes from Siva; and Vaishnaya, ‘a follower of Vishnu,’ (see 
Ibid.) comes from Vishnu, ai being the vriddhi of the vowel i. 

This doctrine also enables us to understand how Lat. i (ih,) 
when in an open accented syllable in English, becomes i (from 
ai ;) as, Lat. libellus, Eng. libel; Lat. diversus, Eng. diverse. 
Here the original form of the word being disturbed by dropping 
the termination, the Eng. i (di) is the combination of Lat. 7 (it) 
with the accent or stress of voice. 

Prof. R. G. Latham in his work on the English Language 
has, I believe, no reference direct or indirect to the guna. 

It is not sufficient to refer generally to an euphonic law of 
the Sanskrit language, nor to speak merely of a strengthening or 
diphthongizing of certain vowels, but, if we would promote 
science, we must have more specific and definite language. 
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Art. XIL—PROFESSOR STANLEY. 


In addition to the bereavement which Yale College has recent- 
ly sustained in the death of Professor Kingsley and of Professor 
Retou, she has again to mourn the loss of another of her offi- 
cers in the death of the Professor of Mathematics, Mr. Anthony 
D. Stanley, who expired at the house of his father in East 
Hartford, on the evening of the 16th of March last. He had been 
for more than three years struggling against an insidious malady, 
consumption, which, after rene fan alternations of hopes 
and fears, has at length sundered the thread of life at the age of 
forty-three, when he had hardly attained his full meridian. It 
will be consolatory to his numerous friends and widely scattered 
pupils to learn, hes his sickness, though protracted, was not 
peculiarly distressing, and that his end was peaceful, being 
cheered with the animating hopes of the Christian. 

From early childhood, Pro essor Stanley gave unequivocal 


signs of superior mental endowments, and even while at the 
Grammar School, became distinguished for his mathematical 
talents, and for those habits of punctuality, and that thorough- 
ness in og | which characterized his later life. In 1826 he 


joined the Freshman Class in Yale College. He uniformly 
maintained a rank among the first scholars of his class, and in 
the mathematical and physical sciences he had scarcely an 
equal. He graduated with distinction in 1830, and spent the 
two following years as assistant teacher in the Hartford Gram- 
mar School, where he’had fitted for College, and where he had 
enjoyed the high privilege of being initiated in the rudiments of 
a scientific and classical education, under two distinguished in- 
structors, Reverend Dr. Edward Beecher, and Professor Wm. 
M. Holland. From this post he was in 1832 recalled to College, 
to the office of Tutor, in which he served with great acceptance 
and marked ability, until 1836, when, on the separation of the 
department of Mathematics from that of Natural Philosophy, 
with which it had been before united, he was elected to fill the 
Mathematical chair. 

With the desire of accomplishing himself more fully for the 
duties of this appointment, Professor Stanley, with the leave of 
the Corporation, passed the two following years in Europe, 
where he pursued his professional studies under the most cele- 
brated masters, whose high attainments and modes of giving 
instruction at once exalted his aims, and inereased his ability 
asa teacher. The latter portions of his residence abroad, he 
devoted in a great degree to traveling through the different 
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countries of Europe, viewing nature and society in their varied 
features, inspecting the great monuments of art, and forming the 
personal acquaintance of the most celebrated mathematicians 
and philosophers. Returning to the scene of his future labors, 
he eatered upon a course of severe study, which he pursued 
with unremitting diligence for the years following, until the 
failure of his health compelled him to desist. His best hours 
were given to the appropriate studies of his profession, the pure 
mathematics ; but the more broken portions of his time were 
bestowed on the current literature of the day, in which he 
appeared ever to be well informed. Meanwhile, he applied him- 
self with on constancy and faithfulness to his duties as a 
teacher, always evincing in the recitation-room the most 
finished preparation, and setting before his pupils an example of 
unfailing accuracy. Seldom ae an instructor of youth, it is 
believed, inspired in his pupils a higher opinion of his compe- 
tency to give instruction, or a more exalted admiration of his 
own talents and attainments in the department of instruction 
which he professed. 

His pen, also, was not idle during the period under review. 
He has left among his papers a number of original researches, 
the analysis of which, we have no doubt, will exhibit the pro- 
foundness of his powers of investigation, as well as the thor- 
oughness of his knowledge of the science. A few years since, 
we had the pleasure of witnessing a most lively and interesting 
interview, between several of our most eminent mathematicians 
and aforeign mathematician of distinguished celebrity. The dis- . 
cussion of new and contested points was carried on with great 
spirit, and Professor Stanley, who was one of the party, entered 
into it with a degree of warmth and assurance which was quite 
unusual for him. The foreign professor afterwards incidentally 
expressed to us an emphatic opinion of his mathematical talents 
and learning. Mr. Stanley had a high appreciation of the 
importance of placing in the hands of students the best text- 
books, and contemplated the preparation of a number of such 
works. He was permitted to finish but two,—a short treatise 
on Spherical Trigonometry, and a set of Logarithmic Tables. 
Instead of the limited and inaccurate tables which have hereto- 
fore been the only ones usually accessible to College students, 
he hoped to be able to secure to them, in the compass of a small 
volume, all the advantages of the elaborate tables of Hutton, of 
Callet, and of Taylor. He had entered upon the preparation of 
this work when he first saw a copy of Shortrede’s extensive 
work. This collection had been made with great care and 
expense, and put forth extraordinary claims to perfection, 
challenging the severest scrutiny, od, offering a considerable 
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premium for the detection of any error. The book had been in 
the hands of Professor Stanley but a few hours before he found 
no less than three palpable errors. In his own work it is said 
that as yet only two errors have been detected after six years’ 
daily use by numerous computers. Notwithstanding all the 
helps which the compiler of such a set of tables can derive from 
similar works, to bring so many advantages over others within 
so limited a space, and to excel them all in accuracy, implies 
superior powers of methodizing and arranging, and untiring 
assiduity in carrying the work through the press. Of all and 
each of these traits of character, Stanley’s Logarithms furnish- 
es the most unequivocal evidence. Several choice articles on 
mathematical subjects, scattered through Silliman’s Journal, 
although regarded but as an earnest of what might hereafter be 
expected from his pen in this recondite sphere of intellectual 
enterprise, have been sufficient to inspire the respect and to 
awaken the expectations of mathematicians. 
In the fall of 1849, while advancing in this useful and honor- 
able career, Professor Stanley was suddenly arrested by a 
neumonic affection, which developed symptoms that alarmed 
his friends and urged upon him the necessity of suspending his 
studies, and fleeing from the severities of his native climate 
during the ensuing Winter. Accordingly he resorted to Egypt, 
where he experienced some alleviation of his sufferings, and 
was exhilarated with the hope of aspeedy recovery. Unfortu- 
nately he joined a party to cross the Great Desert, the fatigues 
and privations of which enterprise proved unfavorable to his 
health and aggravated his disorders. After visiting Jerusalem 
and various interesting places in Syria and Asia Minor, he 
returned home somewhat improved in appearance, but, as was 
too apparent to his friends, still bearing about him indications 
that his disease was making sure though slow progress. He 
made an attempt, the ensuing fall, to resume his College duties, 
but after a severe struggle he retired to the home of his child- 
hood, where parental love was ready to soothe his sufferings and 
to do all that fond affection could do to smooth his descent to 
the tomb. His funeral was attended by a large concourse of his 
fellow citizens, and by the President and several of the Profes- 
sors of the College. In a brief eulogy the President bore full 
testimony to the virtues of our deceased friend, to his high 
mental endowments, to his faithfulness as an officer of Col- 
lege, to his pure morals, his uncommon modesty, so often 
the associate of superior minds, and his amiable and affection- 
ate disposition ; and he expressed for himself and his colle 8 
the deep sorrow universally felt at the College for the loss of one 
so justly respected and beloved. 
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Those who have been intimately associated with Professor 
Stanley, both in the official and private relations of life, will 
cherish an affectionate recollection of his virtues. They will 
often call to mind his humility, his candor, his sincerity, his 
delicate sense of honor and propriety, his nice regard for the 
feelings of others, his honesty and uprightness, and his unsullied 
purity of character. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ws: find ourselves unexpectedly restricted within so small a space for our lite- 
rary notices, that we are obliged to throw aside what we had prepared, and content 
ourselves with giving scarcely more than the titles of the books we have received, 

From Crosby, Nichols & Co. of Boston, we have received through T. H. Pease, 
the following works :—Reason and Faith, and other Miscellanies, by Henny Rocrns, 
Author of “ The er ee of Faith ;” Essays well known and of decided merit, and 
well worthy to be classed with “ The Eclipse of Faith,” reviewed in the present 
number. “ Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling ;” and the very interesting and 
useful Memoirs of Mrs. Ware, the notice of which we reserve for our next issue. 

From Gould & Lincoln, of Boston, we have received through T. H. Pease, “ The 
Annual of Scientific Discovery and Year Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 
18538,” which maintains its rank as a storehouse of most valuable, practical and 
scientific information; and also the very novel Personal Narrative of Bensamu 
Franxuin Bourne, detailing his “ Captivity in Patagonia.” 

From the Messrs. Appleton, we have through T. H. Pease, the first volume of 

“The Works of John C. Calhoun.” We are glad to have the writings of Mr. Cal- 
hou in a permanent form. They will be honorable to his memory as a man of 
great argumentative powers. They will serve as a logical praxis to the political 
student; and notwithstanding the errors of opinion in them, they must ever hold a 
high rank in the literature of political philosophy. We have also received from the 
same firm, “‘Spalding’s History of lish Literature,” which is a reliable work 
and contains within a small space a very good view of English literature through its 
several periods. 
We have received from the publishers, Durrie & Peck, New Haven, and H. 0. 
Peck and T. Bliss, Philadelphia, the “ Revised Edition of Day's Algebra.’ The very 
many additions made in this edition to the former work, fully brings it up to the 
present state of mathematical science among us, and makes it one of the best—if 
not the best—Algebra in use for Colleges. e important additions made by Prof. 
Stanley were, alas, his last contributions to science, 

Through Mr. A. H. Maltby we have an attractive work, entitled “The Finland 
Family,” published by M. W. Dodd, of New York : and “ The Senator's Son, or the 
Maine Law a last Refuge,” from Tooker & Catchel, of Cleveland, Ohio,—a work 
which we most bearti i, commend to the notice of our readers ; and from Jewett & 
Co., of Boston, “ The Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which needs only be announced 
to awaken a deep interest in its contents. That interest willnot be disappointed. 

From Robert er & Brothers, we have as usual several important works. 
“ Hengstenberg on the Apocalypse,” we commend, after a careful examination, as 
a valuable contribution tow an explanation of that obscure portion of Scripture. 
It is learned, in general judicious, and above all, as coming from Germany, written 
in a truly Christian spirit. James’ “ Young Woman’s Friend” has all the merits of 
that pleasant and useful writer. We were glad to see a new edition of Whately’s 
“ Historic Doubts,” though we think it unequally yoked with the “Historic Cer- 
tainties respecting the Discovery of America.” 





